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Aim. -1. —  Mod(>ni  Painters.  Vol.  1 V.,  ooiitaining  J*art  V. — Of  Moiin- 
tain  Ih'aufji.  I>v  .lolni  Kuskin,  M.A.  Loudon:  Siiiithj  Elder, 
and  Co.,  Corulull. 


It  is  now  ton  years  since  the  first  volunieol*  “  Alodern  Painfers  ” 
startled  tlie  Art-loving  public  by  its  brilliant  elocpience,  daring 
originality  of  tbongbt,  and  want  of  reverence  for  great  names, 
where  no  better  reasons  could  be  assigned  lor  tludr  gi*eatness 
than  antiquity  and  general  opinion.  The  work  tlien  begun  is 
now  approaching  its  termination  ;  four  volumes  Inivc  already 
appeared,  and  a  liftli  will  complete  the  series.  Tlie  autlior  has 
sueeeeded  in  persuading  many  to  embrace  tliose  views  of  Art 
which  he  has  himself  adopted;  and  witli  reference  to  landseap(‘ 
painting  especially,  has  edected  a  reformation — almost  ii  rc'vo- 
lution — in  the  popidar  judgment  ;  so  that  it  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  absurd  to  com])arc  Turner  with  Claude,  Staniudd  Avilh 
Vaiidevelde,  Coopm*  with  Cuyp,  or  Lance  and  Hunt  with  \  a>4 
Hs  and  Van  iluvsiiin;  nay,  many  would  now  bo  inclliu'd  to 
award  tlie  ])alni  in  most  of  tliese  cases  to  tlu‘  moderns  rather 
than  to  tlieir  ancient  rivals.  It  is  no  slight  thing  for  one  not 
a  professional  artist,  and  still  young,  tohavi*  brought  about  such 
a  change  in  public  opinion.  It  was  a  hold  undertaking  to 
atteiiijit  tlic  overthrow  of  time-honoured  beliefs  and  convi'ii- 
tloiialities  sanctioned  by  tlu'  authority  and  practice  of  many 
famous  names.  Jlut  like  all  great  relbrmcrs,  jir.  Iiuskin  laid 
])erfect  contidence  In  his  own  resources,  and  the  result  has 
])rov(‘d  tliat  contidence  to  have  been  neitluu*  oveuAV'eening  nor 
misplaced.  AVe  do  not,  Indeed,  by  any  nu‘aiis  ajiprove  of  all 
that  he  has  taught.  There  is  much  of  the  husk  of  fancy  and 
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fiillacv  with  tlu'  s(‘0(l  ot*  triitli,— much  ottciisivc  self, 

assertion  and  cxccs>ivt‘ ahu>cot  aiitaL»’oiii.sts, — much  idol-worsliip^ 
l-con>lant  praise.'^  humility,  ami  as  iVcqiicnt  disidav.s  of 
ario^'^aiKN',  —  occasional  iiici'm])lcteiu‘ss  and  ])artiality  in  the 
r  iisTdcralion  »»!*  a  Mihjcct,  and  not  a  little  twisting*  and  perycr- 
sion  oi'  tile  facts  of  nature  in  ordcu*  to  compel  tliem  to  adjust 
thiMiiselvcs  to  the  support  of  a  favourite  theory  ov  school.  Ihit 
in  spite  of  this  leaven  of  false  doctrine,  how  much  is  tlimv  of 
true  and  of  wholesomo  teaching  I — what  a  precious  scries  of 
(»l)servation<,  most  candidly  conducted,  upontlu'  various  as])ects 
of  rxternal  nature,  such  as  no  sinu^le  observer  has  ever  before 
brou^dit  to^rother  !— wliat  an  earne.stiiess  of  purpose,  and  what  a 
love  of  beauty!  lit'  may,  indt'ed,  have  doin'  some  harm, — liave 
letl  sonu‘  astray,— but  he  has  also  etlected  much  o-ood,  and  tlie 
general  ttmdt'ncy  of  his  t('achin<4:  is  in  tlie  rij^^ht  dirt'ction  ;  for 
it  inculcates  humility,  tlie  lu'cessity  of  ])atienc('  and  labour,  and 
])oints  to  naturi'  lu'rself  as  the  only  inlallible  ^aiide ;  and, 
although  tin'  etiect  of  this  last  im])ortant  doctrine  is,  in  some 
de^r('(',  iiujiairt'd  by  tin'  Turner-worship  with  which  Mr.  IiUskin 
is  unfortiinatt'ly  chai’m'idih',  yt't  the  very  t'xcess  to  whicli  he 
carrit's  this  wt'aknt'ss  is  likidy  to  jirove  its  own  coi'reetive ;  and 
it  is  not  ]>rohable  that  many  earni'st  studt'iits  will  bi'  content  to 
aci‘('])t  of  'ruriu'r  as  tin'  hii»h  ])riest  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
or  submit  to  bow  down  Ixdbre  a  nn'ri'  servant  of  the  temple, 
whilst  tin'  i>’oddess  herself  invites  thc'ir  approach  and  solicits 
tlu'ir  homai:^i'. 

Tin*  houiih  Vidiinn’  of  “Modern  Painters’’  is  both  bulkier 
and  mori'  exiH'iisivi'  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  at  the 
])rescnt  rat('  of  proj^ression  in  si/e  and  price,  we  almost  tremble 
when  we  think  of  tin'  tifth  still  to  eonu'.  It  is  prothsely  ilhis- 
trati'd  by  en<j;ravin^s  and  woodcuts,  chieily  after  the  author’s 
own  drawin<2:s,  many  of  which  evince  an  amount  ol‘  technical 
skill,  ])atient  a>>iduity,  and  knowh'il^e  of  mountain  structure, 
that  would  do  cn'dit  to  an  accomplished  proh'ssional  artist. 
Mountain  beauty  is  tlu'  jirincipal  subject;  and  this  is  examined 
and  analyzed  with  the  utmost  eare  and  minuteness.  Neither 
]>hysical  nor  mental  toil  has  been  s})ared  ;  but  the  author’s 
studii's  and  wainh'rinjj^s  among  the  pine-clad  crests,  rugged 
glaciers,  and  snowy  mountains  that  tower  above  the  smiling 
valh'vs  ot  Switzerland,  have  evidently  bei'ii  labonis  of  love, 
aiid  they  have  borne  abundant  Iruit,  furnishing  a  mass  of  facts 
\Nith  Fi'gard  to  the  I'xti'i’iial  aspects  of  mountains,  whose  value 
to  th('  aitist  ran  scaretdv  lu'  overrated.  We  cannot,  imh'cd, 
always  agree  with  Mr.PuL>kin  in  tlu'  use  whieh  he  makes  of  the 
facts  tlius  laboriously  accumulated,  and  some  of  his  conclusions 
we  think  fanciful  and  erroneous.  Ihit  still  there  are  the  obser- 
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vutious  themselves,  ultoidin*^  u  most  valimhItJ  and  suo<restive 
folloctioii  ot*  miiterials,  from  wliieli  we  may  draw  our  own 
iiiteivnoes,  without  bein^-  led  away  by  those  peeuliar  views 
whieli  sometimes  aj)pear  to  warp  the  jii(]i>;inent  of  our  author, 
and  dim  his  usual  elearness  of  ])ereeption  ;  and  what  we  eon- 
c*i‘ive  to  be  the  prineipal  merit  of  the  volume  before  us,  is  just 
its  fulness  and  aceuracy  as  a  record  of  the  structure  and  aspects 
of  mountain  nature.  It  is,  in  parts,  beautifully  written,  and 
will  add  greatly  to  Mr.  Ituskin’s  fame  as  a  word-painter,  con¬ 
taining  perhaps  the  most  elorpieiit  passages  he  has  ever  com- 
])osed;  thougli  here  and  there  w’e  have  also  observt'd  paragraphs 
of  very  (piestionable  taste,  wdiero  he  iippears  to  have  been 
aiming  at  tine  w'riting,  and  has  signally  failed  in  his  attempt. 
Vet  upon  the  wdnde,  “the  diilicult  air  of  the  iced  mountain 
top ”  seems  to  have  inspired  him.  He  revi'ls  in  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  his  subject  —  in  “the  mountain  gloom’’  and 
‘‘the  mountain  glory.” 


“The  mountains  of  the  eartli,”  lie  tells  us,  ‘‘are  its  natural  catlie- 
(Irals,  or  natural  altars  overlaid  w'ith  gold,  and  bright  with  hroiderv- 
work  of  ilowcrs,  and  with  their  clouds  nesting  on  them  as  the  smoke* 
of  a  continual  sacrifice.”  ‘‘ dh  myself,”  he  elsewhere  says,  “  moun¬ 
tains  are  the  higinning  and  the  I'lid  of  all  natin*al  scenery  ;  in  them, 
and  ill  the  tbrius  of  inferior  landscape  that  lead  t()  thi'iu,  my  all’*c- 
tious  are  wholly  bound  up  ;  and  though  1  can  look  with  hajipy 
adaiiratioii  at  the  lowlaml  llowers  and  woods  and  open  ski(‘s,  the 
happiness  is  trampiil  and  cold,  like  that  of  t‘\'amining  d(*taehod 
th)\\'(*rs  in  a  coiiservatoiw,  or  n'ading  a  jileasant  book;  and  if  the 
scenery  bo  resolutely  levt*l,  insisting  upon  the  d(‘claration  of  its  own 
llatness  in  all  the  d(*tail  of  it,  as  in  llollaml  and  l.iueolushiri*,  or 
et'iitral  Ijondiardy,  it  appears  to  me'  like  a  prison;  I  cannot  long 
laulure  it.  but  the  slightest  rise  and  fall  in  tin*  road — a  mossy  bank 
at  the  side  of  a  crai;  of  chalk,  with  brambles  at  its  bi*ow  ov(‘rhan<j:i  mr 
it — a  ripple  over  threi*  or  lour  stones  in  the  stream  by  the  bridgt*  — 
above  all,  a  wihl  bit  of  ferny  ground  under  a  tir  or  two,  looking  as 
if,  possibly,  one  might  see  a  lull  if  one  gv)t  ti)  the  oth(‘r  sidv*  of  the 
trees,  will  instantly  give  me  intense  delight,  because  the  shadow  or 
the  hope  of  the  hills  is  in  them.” 


Mr.  Kuskiii  does  not  pretend  to  understand,  or  to  liava; 
examined  mountain  structure  as  a  geologist;  the  scii'iice  [ire- 
emiiiently  of  use  to  the  artist  is  one  of  aspects,  of  things  as 
they  appear  to  the  eyi',  rather  than  as  they  r(‘ally  an.*;  and, 
therefore,  as  his  resi'urches  anionu:  the  mountains,  and  minute 
liivosti^atioii  ol'  tlirir  oxtci'lial  details  wei-e  mi<l('i'lak(>ii  priiici- 
iKilly  tor  tin*  purpose  of  beneliting  Art  and  artists,  he  claims  to 
he  excused  wdieii,  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  he  occasionally' 
niakes  use  of  language  w'hieh  may  seem,  in  some  ri‘sp(‘cts  ohj(*c- 
tionablo  to  professed  geologists. 
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inastor  of  tlic  lower  ])i(‘turosquo,  wliilo  Turner,  owino-  to  tlio 
lar£renes.'=5  and  universality  of  liis  syinpatliies,  is  tlie  only  artist 
wlio  lias  hitherto  furnislied  tlio  entire  typo  of  perfection  in  tlio 
nohle  ]nctnresqne.  These  two  divisions  ot‘  art  are  separated  by 
no  definite  harriers,  but  may  merge  into  each  otlier;  tluis,  the 
lower  may  rise  to  the  higher  picturesque,  and  will  do  so  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  increasing  sympathy  of  the  artist  with 


his  subject. 

The  chapter  on  Tnrnerian  ])icturesquo  is  succeeded  by  others 
on  “Tnrnerian  topography,”  “Tnrnerian  light,'’  and  “Tnrnerian 


nivstcrv.”  ^Ie.  Ruskiii  cannot  deny  that,  many  of  Turner's 
drawings  are  inaccurate  representations  of  the  scenes  which 


they  profess  to  ])onrtray,  in  the  common  acceptation  oi*  the 
term;  and  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  with  what  he  has 


previously  asserted  with  regard  to  the  absolute  neei'ssity  ol‘ the 
vStrictest  adherence  to  the  facts  of  natnn',  by  lU’o pounding  a 
theory  of  painting,  which  accoi-ds  tlu'  utmost  degre(*  of  lictniso 
to  the  great  imaginative  painter  in  the  treatment,  of  nature, 
lie  admits,  indeed,  that  it  is  always  wrong  to  draw  what  yon 
do  not  see,  under  any  circumstances  whatevc'r ;  but  then  the 
great  painter  sees  what  is  invisible  to  the  smaller  man,  and  he 
is  right  to  paint  it.  An  artist  with  little  or  nothing  of  the 
inventive  faculty  ought  to  be  particularly  careful  in  his  choice 
of  snhji'ct,  and  accurate  in  his  details;  but  the  great  inventive 
puint(‘r  is  not  bound  by  such  rules;  his  aim  must  be,  not  so 
inueh  to  give  a  topographical  delineation  of  the  scene  before 
him,  as  to  present  the  far  higher  and  deeper  truth  of  mental 
vision,  and  to  reach  a  repi’csentation  which,  though  it  may  be 
totally  useless  to  engineers  or  geographers,  and  when  tried  by 
rule  and  measure  totally  unlike  the  place',  shall  yet  be  capable 
of  ])r()ducing  on  the  far-away  beholder’s  mind,  precisely  the 
impressions  which  tlu‘  reality  would  have  produced.  The 
changes  upon  the  actual  topogra])hy  of  the  ])lace  represented, 
are  involuntary  in  the  mind  of  such  an  artist;  “an  entin'ly 
im])erative  dream  crying,  ‘thus  it  must  be,’  takes  possession 
of  him :  he  can  see  and  do  no  otherwise  than  as  the  dream 


directs. “  lie  may  fell  trees,  remove  bridges,  dec'pen  ravines, 
heighten  mo\intains,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  the  numtal 
vision,  and  yet  all  this  is  in  p('rfect  consistency  with  what  lias 
previously  beem  said  of  the  propriety  of  giving  the  greatest 
number  of  the  facts  of  nature;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Iiuskin, 
the  visions  presenting  themselves  to  the  great  inventive  ])aiuter’s 
mental  view,  arc  no  less  facts  than  those  of  a  more  material  cha¬ 
racter  seen  by  less  gift(‘d  artists,  and  bv  people  in  general.  Tic, 
therefore,  (1o(*s  well  to  ])aint  tlu'm,  and  we  must  r('C(‘i^e  and 
«'icknowlodg('  liis  greatiK'ss  in  all  humility;  neecj^t  for  truth 
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what  a])|)rar8  to  us  falsehood,  admit  addition,  oxa2:8:er«Ttio]i,  and 
omission,  and  not  onlv  admit,  hut  admire,  liul^,  a  man  s  luith 
had  to  i)e  strong  t«^  how  down  to  such  demands  as  these; 

and  the  license  thus  accorded  is  certainly  a  most  liberal  inter- 
pretation  ot*  “  th(‘  faculty  of  arran<j:eniont,”  which  .Mr.  liuskin 
has  before  spoken  of  as  t  he  prerogative  of  the  great  inventive 
painter.  ai’e  willing  to  admit  that  absolute  tididity,  on  the 

])art  of  thi'  arti>t,  is  iinpossibh',  and  that,  in  all  .Vrt,  there  must 
nec(‘ssarilv  lu*  ci'rtain  omissions  and  conventionalities,  arising 
fnnn  tlu'  feelileuess  of  humanity,  and  the  imporfectioii  of 
materials;  lait  we  cannot  consent  to  surrender  our  own  per- 
c(‘ptions  and  ini]>ri‘ssions  so  entirely  to  another  as  INIr.  liuskiii 
W(»uld  liav(‘  us  uo  l(t  d'uiner. 


I 


Much  novel  and  intert'sting  intbrmation  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  upon  “ 'runu'rian  light.”  Nature  sur]iasses  Art  in  the 
power  of*  obtaining  light  as  much  as  the  sun  does  white  ])aper; 
i>ut  few  ])eople  art'  awart'  how  infinitely  tin'  sun  outshines  white 
pa]>t'r.  I'iVt'ii  bliM'  sky  is  brighter  than  this  material,  the  most 
brilliant  r(']>rcsentat ion  of  light  wliich  An  can  command.  If 
tin'  light  of  white  ]»a])er  or  paint  be  Id,  tin'  Idue  sky  will  be 
2tb  whitt'  clouds  dd,  tin'  higli  lights  upon  these  clouds  4d,  and 
y«'t  evt'u  tln'st'  art'  dim  and  i’et'ble  when  compared  with  the 
silver  eloutllt'ts  that  burn  around  the  sun.  Mven  the  darkest 
part  t>f  a  Swiss  mountain,  st'cn  five  or  six  miles  oif,  on  a  sumiy 
sunnut'r’s  morning,  will  bt'  found  to  be  brighter  than  white 
papi'r;  and  it  will,  tlu'refore,  generally  be  found  impossible  to 
rt'prt'st'ul ,  in  any  of  its  true  ct>lours,  scenery  more  distant  than 
twt)  t»r  thrt'e  miles,  in  lull  daylight;  but,  as  we  pass  to  nearer 
ob)t'ct>,  cttrrt'ct  rt'prt'sentatitm  gradually  becomes  possible,  to 
what  I'xtent  may  always  be  ascertained  by  the  same  experi¬ 
ment  : — 


i. 


“  Hring  tlu*  edgt'  of  ilu'  ])aper  against  the  thing  fo  he  drawn,  ami 
on  that  oiigc — as  pn'i-ist'lv  as  a  lady  would  match  the  pieces  of  a 
ilress — mai«‘ii  tlie  eolonr  of  the  landscape  (with  a  little  opacpie  white 
mixed  in  tlu*  lints  \ou  usi',  so  as  to  render  it  easv  fo  lighten  or 
darken  tlu'in) ;  take  care  nut  to  imitate  the  tint  as  vou  believe  it  to 
ht'.  hut  aeeurately  as  it  is,  so  that  the  coloured  edge  of  the  paper 
shall  iu»t  he  dl.^ta'i’iiahh'  Irom  the  colour  of  the  landscape.  You  will 
then  find  (it  helore  inexjii'rienced)  that  shadows  of  trees,  which  you 
thought  wi'i'i'  grei'U  or  hlack.  ari'  jiah'  violets  or  purples;  that  lights 
which  you  thought  were  gri'i'ii,  are  intensely  yellow,  brown,  or 
gohh'n,  and  most  ot  them  tar  toi)  bright  to  he  matched  at  all.  AN  hen 
\mi  have  gvt  all  tlic  imilahh'  hues  truly  matched,  sketch  the  masses 
ot  ih(‘  landye.ape  out  comph'tely  in  thosi*  triu'  and  ascertained  (*olours, 
and  \i>u  w  ill  liiid  to  your  ama/.ement,  that  you  havi'  painti'd  it  in  the 
<o!oni>  <»t  I  urner — in  thosi'  very  colours,  which  perha])s  you  have 
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lu't'ii  laughing  at  all  >’our  life — the  fart  being,  that  he,  and  he  alone 
of  all  men,  ever  ])aiiited  nature  in  her  own  eolours.” 

Tlu'  greatest  artists  (wo  are  told)  will  bo  found,  as  regards 
eolour,  divided  into  two  i)riiioi])al  groups,  ( liiaroseiirists  and 
('o)ourists;  the  fornior,  lioaded  by  Leonardo  da  Vinei,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  and  llapliael,  painting  mainly  with  reference'  to  light 
and  shade,  irrespective  of  colour;  and  the  latter,  b'd  by  ihiul 
Vt'ronese,  Titian,  and  Turner,  ]Kiinting  cbietly  with  reference  to 
local  colour.  The  noblest  lueinlH'rs  of  e'acb  of  these  two  classes, 
however,  introduce  tlu'  elenient  |)ro])er  to  tlu'  other  class.  The 
colourists  labour  under  one  disadvantage  as  ()])[)osi'd  to  the 
chiaroscurists — that  between  their  less  violent  hues,  it  is  not 
possibh'  to  draw  all  tlu'  forms  which  can  be  reju’eseiited  by  the 
exaggerated  shadows  of  theii’  op])oiu'nts;  lu'iice,  a  slight  ten¬ 
dency  to  tlatness  is  characteristic  of  the  greater  colourists  as 
oj)pos('d  to  L(‘onardo  or  Rembrandt.  To  coniiH'iisate  for  this, 
liowevi'r,  tlu'V  ])ossess  three  advantages  over  tbeir  rivals,  i^drst, 
tlu'v  have,  in  the  greater  portion  of  tbei]‘  ])ictur(‘s  truth, 

whih*  the  chiaroscurists  have  no  absolute  truth  anywhere. 
S(‘cond,  the  relations  of  colour  are  broader  and  vaster  with  the 
colourists  than  with  the  chiaro’seiirists ;  and  thii'd,  the  delight- 
fulness  of  their  pictures,  their  saert'dness  and  general  nobleness, 
arc'  increasc'd  exactly  in  ])ropoi  tion  to  the  quantity  of  light  and 
of  lovc'ly  coloui*  they  can  introduce  in  the  shddotvti,  as  opposed 
to  the  black  and  grey  of  the  cliiaroscurists.  Our  author’s  svm- 
pathies  are  all  with  the  (colourists;  and  he  ('iidc'avours  to 
strengthen  thc'ir  cause  by  a  number  of  faiicilul  statcnnents  and 
analogies,  showing  how  in  nature,  things  innocent  are  bright 
and  gay  in  colour,  and  things  venomous  and  hurtful,  grey  and 
sombre  in  hue  ;  and  he,  tinally,  has  recourse  to  scri})ture  to 
prove  the  sanctity  of  colour,  inferring  to  the'  sacred  chord  of 
colour  in  tlic'  d’abernacle  (bhu*,  pui  j)le.  and  scarh't,  with  white 
and  gold),  which,  he  says,  has  been  the'  lixed  basis  ol‘all  colour¬ 
ing  v*’ith  the  workmen  of  c'vc'iy  givat  age. 

Alter  having  t'X[)lained  the  nature  of  Turner’s  art  as  rc'spects 
sympathy  with  his  subjc'ct,  lidelity  of  local  detail,  and  j)rinci- 
ples  of  colouring,  Mr.  Ituskiii  pnua'cds  to  iiupiire  into  his 
method  cd*  delineation,  or  that  mysterious  and  apj)ar('ntly 
nncc'rtain  ex('cution  by  which  he  is  dislinguish('(l  from  most, 
“ther  jiainters.  To  this  investigation  two  cluqders  arc'  devotc'd, 
('iitith'd,  “  Turnerian  Mystery,  lirst,  as  Lssc'iitlal,  and  sc'coiidly, 
as  \\  illul.”  It  is  admitted  timt  up  to  the'  seventc'cnth  century 
all  grc'at  paintc'rs  wc'i’c'  dt'llnitc',  rc'joicing  in  “  clc'ar,  c  alm,  placid, 
pc'i’jM'iual  vision,  far  and  nc'ar;  endless  perspicuity  ot  space*; 
unfatiguecl  vc'racitv  of  ('ternal  light.”  That  against  G.  JJelliiii, 
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Lroiinnlo,  Anirclico,  Durov,  roriigino,  and  Raphael  we  liavc 
oTilv  to  plao(‘  “siilh'u  and  sombre  Rembrandt;  desperate  Sal- 
vat'or;  lilmy,  t'utib'  (laiide ;  oeeasionally  some  count enanw  of 
( ’orre;!ririo  ami  'Fitian,  and  a  careless  condescension  or  two  from 
'fintoiTt :  not  by  any  means  a  balanced  ^yeig•bt  of  antbority.” 
'fbat,  (‘vcn  in  modern  times,  the  balance  is  to  be  found  on  the 
side  nf  clearness;  the  whole  body  of  the  Rrc-Rapbaelites,  like 
the  (dder  rclii^ions  ]>ainters,  dwellinf,^  in  an  atmospbero  of  light 
and  declaration.  Vet  there  is  mucb  to  be  urged  in  favour  of 
tb(‘  worship  of  clouds  ;  and  ^Fr.  Ruskin  proceeds  to  defend  their 
cause,  and  ruriu'r's  representation  of  them.  And,  first  ot  all, 
tluw  are  tlu'ie  befori‘ our  eyes,  not  in  cloudy  England  merely, 
but  evtuywlu'ri' : — 

The  fact  Is,  that  tho\igb  the  climates  of  the  south  and  east 
mav  be  comparativrhi  clear,  they  arc  no  more  absolurcly  clear  than 
uur  own  northern  air;  and  that,  wherever  a  landscape  painter  is 
placi'd,  if  he  jialnts  faithfully,  he  will  liave  continually  to  paint  cifocts 
t»f  mist.  Intenst'  eh'arness,  whether  in  the  north,  after  or  before 
rain,  or  in  some  monumts  of  twilight  in  the  south,  is  always,  as  far 
as  1  am  acapiainted  with  natural  ])henomena,  a  notable  thing.  ^list 
of  some  sort,  or  mirage,  or  confusion  of  light,  or  of  cloud,  are  the 
general  facts.” 

'fben  we  are  told,  in  further  justification  of  the  practice  of 
'rnriK'r,  that  wc  live  under  a  universal  law  of  obsenritv,  ‘Mliat 
all  distinct  drawing  must  be  had  drawing,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  right  till  it  is  nnintelligible.”  AVe  are  also  informed  that 
we  never  st‘e  anything  <*h‘arly,  by  which  Air.  Ruskin  scorns  to 
mean  microscopicully  ;  wi' only  know  what  it  is;  thus  wc  take  up 
a  hook  and  W(‘  can  see  tlu'  watcT-mark  and  threads  of  the  ])apcr, 
and  read  the  lettcus  printed  on  its  surfaee ;  and  most  people 
who  eau  do  tliis,  tlatter  themselves  that  they  ean  see  clearly; 
hut  no  isays  onr  author),  you  cannot  see  the  hills  and  dales  on 
the  ])a]HT  s  surtae(‘,  nor  the  tine  fibres  that  shoot  out  from  its 
thi'i'ads — a  mieroseope  is  reipiired  to  n'veal  those  ;  therefore,  von 
c.ninot  !)('  said  to  see  clearly;  you  only  know  tliat  it  is  a  hook 
aTul  printing  you  liave  hidbre  you.*  So  with  Turner  there  is  an 

tiroat  incii  scunctinics  arrive,  witlicut  any  previous  concert,  at  the  vciy 
Fame  eonelusions.  lluis  tlie  redoubtable  8ani  Weller,  in  the  well  known 

of  Haitioll  against  I’ickwiek,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  clear  perception 
«'t  the  doctrim*  liere  eontended  tor,  as  the  following  extract  from  the 
e\uleneo  on  that  celebrated  trial  clearly  shows.  8am  is  under  examination 


J  .w.  I  unurie  imuion  magnityin  gas  microscopes  of  hextra 

]K>\vrr.  praps  I  nu  >)U  he  able  t<»  see  tlirongh  a  flight  of  stairs  and  a  deal 
U»K*r;  avt  tfm  t  /lO/  r’Vt.*,  )>>/  v'isfou.t  tihiifett''' 
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obscurity  about  him  just  as  there  is  in  nature ;  and  even  Pre- 
Uaphaeiitisni,  of  wliicli  lie  is  the  true  head,  tlioup^h  it  makes 
out  iniich,  sui^j^ests  also  a  <>*reat  deal  whieli  you  cannot  see,  and 
is  full  of  mystery.  And  so  it  should  he.  It  is  only  the 
(leriuans  and  tlie  so-called  masters  of  drawinp^  and  detinin<i^  that 
are  wron^,  not  the  Pre-llaphaelitcs.  .Vbsolute  truth  is  unattain¬ 
able  ;  but  a  drawim^  by  Turner  of  a  lar^e  scene,  and  by  ITolman 
Hunt  of  a  small  one,  arc  as  close  to  truth  as  human  eyes  and 
hands  can  reach. 

“You  will  find,”  says  INfr.  Puslvin,  in  Veronese,  in  Titian,  in 
Tintorct,  in  CoiTO^cjio,  and  in  all  the  great  painfers,  properly  so 
called,  a  ])cculiar  melting  and  mystery  about  the  pencilling,  some¬ 
times  called  softness,  sometimes  freedom,  sometimes  breadth ;  but  in 
reality  a  most  subtle  confusion  of  colours  and  forms,  obtained  citber 
by  the  a])j)arcntly  careless  stroke  of  tbe  brusb,  or  by  careful  rc-toueb- 
iiig  with  tenderest  labour,  but  always  obtained  in  one  way  or 
another;  so  that  though,  wlien  compared  with  work  that  has  no 
nu'aning,  all  great  work  in  distinct , — compared  with  work  that  has 
narrow  and  stubborn  meaning,  all  great  work  is  /;nlistiuct ;  and  if 
we  find  on  examining  any  picture  closely,  that  it  is  all  clearly  to  be 
made  out,  it  cannot  be  as  painting  tirst-rate.  Tbert'  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Excellence  of  the  highest  kind  avithovt  ousci  iutv, 

CANNOT  EXIST.” 

51r.  Ivuskin  adverts  to  tlie  objection  which  may  be  urged 
against  tliis  vicAv  founded  upon  photograpliy  xvliich  is  alw^ays 
clear  and  distinct,  Avliilst  Turner  is  just  the  reverse.  This  (he 
tells  us)  arises  from  tlie  nature  of  the  subjects  from  Avhich  pho¬ 
tographs  are  usually  taken;  they  are  generally  of  the  most 
un-Turnerian  descri])tion ;  and  also  hcciiuso  much  of  the  force 
and  clearness  of  tliesc  xvonderful  transcrijds  of  nature  depends 
upon  the  very  defects  of  the  process  Avliich  exaggerates  shadow's, 
loses  details  in  light,  and  misses  many  of  the  subtleties  ot 
natural  eft'eef,  w'hilc  giving  subtleties  of  form  such  as  no  human 
liand  could  achieve.  As  all  subjects  have  ii  mystery  in  tJicm,  so 
all  draw  ing  ought  to  liavc  a  mystery  in  it ;  and  in  all  tine  and 
tirst-rate  drawing  tliere  are  many  passages  in  wdiicli  if  Ave  see 
tlic  touches  w'e  are  ])utting  on,  aat  arc  doing  too  mucli ;  tliey 
must  he  put  on  by  tlie  feeling  of  the  hand  only,  and  jiroduce 
tlu'ir  effect  upon  tlie  eye  Avhen  seen  in  unison  a  little  Avay  oh. 

thir  author  here  adverts  to  Dr.  Waagen’s  opinion  of  Turner; 
and  it  is  somcAvliat  amusing  to  contrast  the  diametrically  oppo- 
J'itt*  opinions  of  tAvo  such  celebrated  Art -critics  Avith  regard  to 
the  same  painter;  the  Englishman  deA'oting  four  bulky  A’olumes 
to  an  explanation  and  defence  of  his  principles,  and  a  eulogy  on 
his  genius;  Avhile  the  German  can  only  sec  in  his  pictures  “a 
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cnulo  pfiintod  m(Mil(‘y  with  a  j^oneial  lo^o-y  appearance/’  and 
“such  a  looseness  oi*  tn'atinent,  such  a  total  want  ot  truth,  as  I 
iiovt‘r  Ix'lore  met  witli/’ 

Ohseurity  and  myst(‘ry  are  not  only  admirable  but  essential; 
our  whole  ha])piness  and  pow'-r  ol*  encaii^etie  action  depend  upon 
our  b(‘iii^  abl(‘  to  breathe  and  live  in  the  cloud.  l)ut  the  rii^lit 
ol  iHuntf  obscure'  is  oidv  to  be  conceded  to  those  who  have'  the 
power  ol‘  In'ino;  intelliirible ;  the  majority  ol  ^reat  men  must 
always  be  intidlio^ibh',  though  tlu'  <i;reatest  must  struggle  throuj^li 
intellii^ibilitv’ to  obscurity.  Tlu'  ti'iideiicy  cd  this  a^’e  to  j^c'iiei’al 
cloudiness,  as  o|>pos('d  to  tlu'  old  reliirious  clearness  ol  painting, 
is  indei'd  euie  of  degradation  ;  yet  Turner  is  the  one  modern 
man  who  has  “  risen  ])ast  clearness,  and  become  dark  with  excess 
ol*  lij^ht.” 

In  jdate  ‘J7,  lip:,  d,  will  Ix' Ibund  an  unintellig'ible  daub,  piyen 
by  Mr.  liuskin  as  a  tiormal  specimen  oT  “the  modern  or  blottes- 
(jut'”  manner  oi‘ ])aintinp*  tlu'  as])i'n.  AVe  have  iH'lbre  had  ocea- 
si^ui  to  eensun'  his  one-sidedness  and  spi'cial  })leadin<^,  his  unlair- 
nes'<  towards  his  antap:onists,  and  his  unscrupulousness  in  briiip- 
ini4:  ibi  ward  an  occasional  and  accidental  fault  or  carelessness  as 
an  avi'rapu'  ('xample  of  tlu'ir  usual  style;  but  the  presi'iil  is  a  pro>s 
caricature  instead  of  a  fair  repn'sentation  ;  it  is  ^iv’cn  as  “the 
ordinaiy  condition  of  tr('('  treatnu'iit  in  our  blotted  water-colour 
drawiiiLTs;  thi'  nature  of  the  tree  bei up*  entirely  lost  sipbt  of,  and 
no  accurate  knowledpt*  of  anv  kind  possessed  or  communicated.” 
L<‘t  any  unprejudici'd  ]H‘i*son  walk  throup:li  the  rooms  during 
any  of  tlu'  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Jiondon  vv'a ter- colour 
s<»ciotics,  and  then,  with  his  eye  yet  fresh  from  the  many 
charminp  trauscrij>ts  of  nature  which  adorn  the  walls,  h't  him 
turn  to  this  plat('  of  Air.  Kuskin,  and  ask  himself,  “Is  such 
a  man  to  lx.'  trusted ‘r"  Whv,  if  there  is  one  characteristic  oi 


the  present  llritisli  school  of  landsca])e  paintinp:,  more  marked 
and  ho|K‘lul  than  another,  it  is  just  tlie  p:rowinp  deterniinatioii 
to  study  more  and  more  in  tlu*  school  of  iiaturi'.  M  e  cannot  hut 
repret  this  unlairiu'ss  tm  tlu'  part  of  our  author,  because  his 
rc'cciit  pamphh't  on  the  h.xhibition  of  the  Roval  Acadmny  is  not 
only  calm  and  courteous  in  its  tone,  but  even  hiphlv  laudatory; 
acknowlodpinp  that  the  picturi's  ol  this  season  evince  a  marked 
impriwement,  and  a  tendency  to  move  steadily  in  the  right 
dinvtiou.  And  it  do(*s,  thei’i'lort',  seem  somewhat  straiigi'  and 
inconsistent  that,  while  this  ])am]dil(‘t  acconls  such  praise  to  tlu‘ 
juineipal  exhibition  oi  modern  jndutinps,  llie  present  volume, 
puldishcil  but  a  month  oi*  two  before,  should  give  the  (oarst* 
caricature,  with  the  wi  ‘ 
under  it,  as  tin*  normal 
drawing. 


rds  “  nuKlern  or  blottes(pie”  printed 
tyi)e  of  the  prevalent  system  ol‘  tree 
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The  chapter  in  wliicli  our  autlior  treats  of  the  “  Firmament” 
contains  the  followiinr  passage  in  his  very  best  style  : — 

Ir  seems  to  me  that  in  tlu'  midst  of  the  material  nearness  of 
these  lieavens,  Ood  means  us  to  acknowledge  his  own  immediate 
presi'iiee  as  visiting,  judging,  and  blessing  ns.  ‘  dlie  earth  shook, 
the  heavens  also  dropped  at  tlu'  presence  of  dod.’  lie  doth  set  ‘his 
how  in  the  cloud,’  and  thus  renews,  in  the  sound  of  every  drooping 
swathe  of  rain,  his  promises  of  everlasting  love.  ‘  In  them  hath  ho 
st‘t  a  tahcniaclc  for  the  siin,’  whose  burning  ball,  which,  without  the 
firmament,  would  be  but  as  an  intolerable  and  scorching  circle  in  the 
blackness  of  vacuity,  is  by  that  tirmament  snrronndi‘d  witli  gorgeous 
service*,  and  tem|)ered  by  mediatorial  ministries;  by  the  tirmament  of 
clouds  the  golden  pavt‘ment  is  spread  for  his  chariot  wheels  at 
morning;  by  the  tirmament  of  clouds  the  temple  is  built  for  his 
presence  to  till  with  light  at  noon;  by  the  tirmament  of  clouds  the 
pnr[)le  vi‘il  is  closed  at  i‘vt‘ning  round  the  sanetuaiy  of  his  rt*st  ;  by 
tin*  mists  of  the  tirmament  his  implacable  light  is  divided,  and  its 
si'parate  tierceiu'ss  appeased  into  tlu*  soft  blue  that  tills  the  dejith  of 
distance  with  its  bloom,  and  tlu'  Hush  with  which  the  mountains 
burn,  as  they  driidv  the  overtlowing  from  the  day  spring.  And  in 
this  tabernacling  of  the  nnendnrahle  sun  with  num,  through  the 
shadows  of  the  tirmament,  (iod  would  sei'ui  to  set  forth  the  stooping 
of  his  own  majesty  to  men  npon”the  throne  of  the  tirmament.  As 
the  Creator  of  all  the  worlds  and  the  Inhabiter  of  (‘tt'rnity  we  cannot 
lu'hold  him;  but  as  the  dndge  of  the  earth  and  the  Pr(*server  of  men, 
those  heavens  ai*e  indeed  his  dwelling  plaei*.  ‘  JSwear  not,  ludther  by 
heaven,  for  it  is  (iod’s  throne;  noi*  by  tlie  (‘artli,  for  it  is  his  foot¬ 
stool.’  And  all  the  passings  to  and  fro  of  fruitful  shower  and 
gratt'ful  shade,  and  all  tliese  visions  of  silv(*r  palaces  built  about  the 
hori/.on,  and  voices  of  moaning  winds,  and  thr(‘at(‘ning  thundi'rs,  and 
glories  of  coloured  ndie  and  clov(‘n  ray  are  but  to  deepen  in  our 
hearts  the  aceojitanee,  and  distinctness,  and  dearjiess  of  the  simple 
words,  ‘  Our  T'ather,  which  art  in  lu'aven.’” 

The  remainder  of  tbc  A'oluino  (upwards  of  dOO  closely 
printed  pages)  is  occupi(‘d  with  tbo  examination  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  aspects  of  niountains.  They  were  int(*nded  by  their 
divine  Architect  to  apjieal  at  once  to  all  tlu^  faculties  of  the 
human  spirit.  Even  among  the  dec'p  glens,  secpiestercd  vales, 
and  rushing  streainlet.s  of  the  low(‘r  range's,  tliere  is  inti- 
nit(‘  beauty  to  b('  found.  Ibit  the  great  mountains  lift  the 
lowlands  on  their  sides  as  it*  a  great  ])lain  with  its  intinite 
tr(‘asur('s  ol  natural  bi'autv  and  happy  human  lib'  had  bc'en 
gatheiH'd  uj)  in  (iod’s  hands  from  one  veige  «d’  the*  horizon  to 
the  other,  ‘‘and  shaken  into  dee])-falling  folds  as  the  I'cdx's 
droop  ti’om  a  king’s  shoulders;  all  its  bi’ight  liveu's  leaping  into 
cataracts  along  tin*  hollows  of  its  fall,  and  all  its  I'orests  rc'ariiig 
themselves  aslant  against  its  slo])es,  as  a  rideu*  rears  himsell  back 
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1-  1  V  .  iiliin<n"!”  ^^0^mtaiIls  (wc  arc  loW)  ^\cre 

when  In'*  V  ^  .’.,.,1  ollk'cs  in  creation.  1st.  io  f-ive 

intiMi.Ud  toliilhl  thn-c  S  ^  air,  to  inaintam  a 

••x.tion  to  water;  ,arrents;  and  drd.  To  give 

,,;S,  "'IS* 

nlternately  from  the  mountain*  a  tl  yet  devouring 

aaiustlv.  Tlic  sea  wave  witl.  .  U  s  „  eantains  is  lifted 

.....t  lorrilde-  but  the  silent  wave  ol  tm  i  m 
towards  tieaven  in  a  stillness  of  perpetual  meiej . 

,  .  ,  ...  <i,e  nvilerials  of  mountains  according 

Mr.  Hiislun  elassilics  tlic  ‘  ‘  termino- tlic  liard  and 

to  the  peculiarities  ol  '!‘',yHiac  rocks,”  because  they 

(generally)  central  masses  .•  ‘  ,,,jjj^ation;  the  less 

almost  always  present  an  “1*1’'^'''''|'^  '  ^  mil  liomogeneoiis, 

.1  ,« .iS'«  -  ™“ 

viiiiii.  I  he  ins  Ol  u  irregularly  or  is 

•‘compact  crystallines,  in"  ii.p  i.,v<sc  "roun  of  granites, 

nltogcther  absent,  eompreliem  mg  ^  in  wliicli  the 

SstiS'K  iiXlS 

various  colours,  by  toughness,  and  vv  I 

the  clav  procured  from  them  being  the  ;  j 

porcelain,  and  the  sandol  such  rocks 

I.bo.3 has  rmarkell  character  of  purity,  -a'i'S 

“ire  of  c.x,uisite  clearness,  and  tin*  sea  wlmdi  wash^  a 

,.,.nst  is  as  unsullied  as  a  Hawless  emenild.  l  ie 

linos"  arc  oharaotorizod  by  htness  loi  buildmj 

debris,  the  tlatncss  of  the  pieces  into  which  V’'?*'.'  ,thor 

them  to  unite  into  a  close  mass— secairity  to''form  the 

result  of  their  llatness  of  shape,  and  by  a  tendcii  \ 

lovoliost  soonorv  *. — 


“The  colour  of  their  own  mass,  when  freshly  broken,  '* 

Iho  same  as  iho  ooinpaot  orvstallinos,  bnt  it  is  iar  moio  y 
veins  mid  zones  of  iueluded  minerals  and  Jxnosod 

iron,  which  gives  a  rich  brown  or  golden  colour 
sides,  so  that  the  colouring  of  these  rocks  is  the  "’"f 
''  il  in  tlu*  nmnntain  world,  rhey  torni  also  soil  toi  •  , 

t‘  <]uirklv  and  o\'  a  more  iVnitful  kind  than  llic  orani  c..  * 


tbiind 
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appear  on  the  whole,  inloiuled  to  unite  every  eharaeter  of  grandeur 
and  of  beauty,  and  to  constitute  the  loveliest  as  well  as  the  noblest 


scenes  which  the  earth  ever  unfolds  to  the  eyes  of  man.” 


The  cliaractcrislics  of  tlic  slaty  coliereiits  ”  (wdiieh  iiicludo 
rooting  slate)  are  softness  of  texture,  lamination  of  structure, 
great  pow'or  of  supporting  vegetation,  adaptation  lor  arcliitcc- 
tural  purjmses,  and  darkness  and  bliieiu'ss  of  tadour.  They  are 
generally  grey,  black,  or  dark  pin  ple,  owing  to  wliicli  the  laiid- 
seape  where  they  occur  is  often  sombre  and  melancholy  in 
asj)ect.  Many  instances  of  such  dismal  scenery,  appalling  in 
storm,  and  woeful  in  sunshine,  are  to  be  found  among  the  Alps. 
The  last  group  of  rocks  (the  ‘‘compact  coherents’')  is,  as 
respects  geographical  extent  and  usefulness  to  tlu'  human  race, 
more  important  than  any  of  the  ])rec('ding,  forming  the  greater 
j)art  of  all  low'  hills  {ind  uplands  throughout  th(‘  w'orld,  and 
suj)plying  the  most  valuable  mati'rials  for  l)uilding  and  sculp¬ 
ture.  This  great  division  of  rocks  includes  marbles,  lime¬ 
stones,  and  sandstones,  and  to  them  w'c  ow'c — 


“the  greater  ])art  of  the  pretty  seiMiery  of  tlu'  inhabited  globe. 
The  sweet  winding  valleys,  with  peeping  cl  ills  on  either  side  ;  the 
light  irregular  wanderings  of  broken  streamlets;  the  knolls  and 
slopes  covered  with  rounded  woods ;  the  narrow  ravines,  car[)eted 
witli  greensward,  and  haunted  by  traditions  of  fairy  or  gnome  ;  the 
jutting  crags,  crowned  by  th(^  castle  or  watch-tower;  the  white  sca- 
clilf  and  sheep-fed  down  ;  the  long  succession  of  coteau,  sunburnt, 
and  bristling  with  vines, — all  tliese  owe  whatever  they  have  of 
simple  beauty  to  the  })eeuliar  nature  of  the  group  of  rocks  of  which 
we  are  speaking ;  a  group  whicli,  though  occasionally  found  in 
mountain  masses  of  magniticent  form  and  si/,e,  is,  on  the  whole, 
characterized  by  a  comparative  smallness  of  scale  and  a  tendency  to 
display  itself  less  in  true  mountains  than  in  elevated  downs  or 
plains,  through  which  w  inding  valleys,  more  or  less  deep,  are  cut  by 
the  action  of  the  streams.” 


The  materials  of  mountaiii  structure  liaviiig  been  thus  clas- 
siiied  and  examined,  the  sculpture  of  mountains,  tirst,  in  their 
lateral  lungcs,  and  then  in  their  central  ])('aks,  is  examined  at 
considerable  length.  Mountain  ranges  viewed  with  reterence 
to  their  tirst  upheaving  and  structure,  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  tw'o  great  grou])s;  those  made  up  of  beds  or  layers, 
commonly  tc'rmed  stratitied,  and  those  made  u])  of  more  or  less 
unit('d  substance,  usually  oalhal  unst]’atiti('(l.  The  first  of  these 
^Ir.  Kimkiii  terms  “lateral,”  and  the  s('coiid  “  central.”  The 
lateral  ranges  are  broad  tabular  masses  of  sandstone,  limestoiu*, 
or  other  material,  tilted  slightly  up  over  large  spaces,  oftt'ii 
many  miles  square,  and  forming  precipices  w'itli  their  expose«l 
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0(lj?08,  as  a  l>ook  ivstinj2:  ol)li(|uoly  on  another  book  Ibriiid  iiiiiha- 
ture  ])ri‘t*i|)ict's  willi  its  back  iiikI  sides,  llio  tliico  lepic- 

siMitative  I’onns  of  these  lateral  rani::es  are:  1st.  Wall  above 
slope;  ‘Jnd.  Slope  al)ove  wall  ;  and  drd.  Slope  and  wall  alter- 
natelv.  The  curvature  or  undulation  of  the  beds  or  layers 
of  thi'se  stratitied  rocks  is  another  point  deserving*  particular 
attention.  I'hev  s(*ldoni  lie  in  tlat  super- position  ;  but  generally 
in  waves  more' or  less  vast  and  sweeping,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  country.  In  lowland  countries  this  curvature 
is  but  sliglitly  marked,  but  as  we  ap})roach  the  hills  the  undu¬ 
lations  b(‘come  more  distinct  and  the  crags  bolder  ;  and  in  the 
central  and  noblest  chains,  the  undulation  becomes  literally 
contortion,  and  tin'  ])r(’cipiees  bold  and  territic  in  yu'opc^rtion  to 
this  (‘xaggerati'd  and  tn'ineiidous  contortion. 

The  following  remarks  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  and 
position  of  the  great  Swiss  mountains,  possess  considerable 
interest,  coming  from  such  an  accurate  and  painstaking  obseiwor 
of  nature  : — 


“  riu'  longer  I  stayed  among  the  Alps  and  tin'  closer  1  examined 
them,  the  mort*  1  was  struck  by  the  one  broad  fact  of  there  being 
a  vast  Alpim*  plati'au,  or  mass  of  tdevated  laud,  upon  which  nearly 
all  the  highest  peaks  sti)od,  like  chiblreii  set  upon  a  table  ;  removed 
in  iimst  c‘ast‘s  far  back  fro'ii  the  edge  of  the  plateiiu,  as  if  ft)r  fear  of 
their  falling.  And  the  most  majestic  scenes  in  the  Alps  ai*t‘  pro¬ 
duced,  not  so  much  by  any  violation  of  this  law,  as  bv  oiu*  oi*  tlie 
great  peaks  haviiig  ap[»areutly  walkial  to  the  edge  of  the  table  to 
h>ok  over,  and  thus  showing  itself  siuhh'iilv  above  the  vallev  in  its 
full  height.”  '  ^ 


Mr.  liuskin  altt'rwards  adverts  to  tlu'  eifects  of  glacier  action 
on  mountain  structure,  regarding  a  glacier  as  a  vast  instrument 
ot  Iriction,  a  white  saud-pa})er  a})[)lied  slowly  but  irresistibly  to 
all  the  ineipialities  ol  the  mountain  it  covers;  but  it  is  impos- 
sihh*  adecpiately  to  explain  his  theory  witliout  the  aid  of  the 
Winul-cuts  which  illnsli’ate  it,  and  those  who  are  curious  upon 
tin*  subji‘ct  must  bc^  ri'ferred  to  his  chapter  on  “  the  central 
peak>.  ’ 

1  he  di\ision  ot  mountains  into  lateral  and  central,  is  of  the 
bioadi'st  (h*M*ription,  and  in  order  to  accpiire  an  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  ot  them,  we  must  approach  closer  and  examine  more 


imiiulolj.  iToin  those  two  ffroat  f'roups  t;|)riiio'  imnierous 
rosullmo  t'orins.  First.  Ai-rtiillc's ;  .s<ro/(r/,  (hvsl.s //iir</,  I'vr- 
oi|noos Ihmks  ;  mid, Stones.  And  lieio,  too,  it  is  (jiiite 
iiiipi (.■"title  lot  U'  to  I'oilow  our  author  throughout  his  reuiarks 


and  siK'eiilatious  upon  ai;>:uillestrueture,  and  tlie  oilier  resultius 
lorius,  owiuf.  to  the  aliseiiee  of  tlie  wood-cuts  and  engravings 
w  IK  1  illustiato  Ills  iiieuiiing,  und  to  wliieh  coiisUiiit  I'cleveiico 
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made  in  tlio  text.  lUit,  even  witliont  tlieir  aid,  wo  shall 
I'lideavour  to  lay  before  our  readiTs  sonic  of  the  more  important 
coiudnsions  at  which  he  arrives  with  regard  to  them.  We  are  told 
tliat  tlie  aii^uilles  of  diamonni,  thona:h  very  steep,  arc  liidi- 
crouslv  exa|>'^erated  in  tlu'  lit]ioi»raph  drawiioj*-;  <^enerally 
hroiedit  home  by  travelhu’s,  as  may  be  at  once  seen  on  com- 
pariiii^  these  drawings  with  photographs  of  the  same  subjects. 
Kviai  among  tlu‘  higher  Alps,  there  are  very  lew  summits  to 
which  the  term  “peak,”  that  is,  pointed  at  the  top,  and  sloping 
steeply  on  all  sides,  may  be  propinly  applied.  IVrhaps  not 
more  than  five  mountains  in  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps  ])resent 
such  a  structure  ;  and  these  are  the  Finster-aarhorn,  Wetter- 
liorn,  l)ietsch-horn,  Wiesshorn,  and  3lonte  Vise.  1lie  obje(‘t 
of  tlie  construction  of  aiguilles  apj)ears  to  be  the  utmost  peaked¬ 
ness  of  aspect,  with  tlie  least  possible  danger  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vallevs.  They  are,  therefore,  thrown  into  transverse 
ridges,  whicii  take,  in  jierspective,  a  more  or  less  jieaked  outline; 

in  tlu'ir  dilapidation  they  split  into  narrow  flakes,  which 
if  S('('n  edgeways,  look  as  shar])  as  a  lance  point,  but  are  never¬ 
theless  still  strong,  being  each  of’  them  in  reality,  not  a  lance 
point  or  needle,  but  a  hatchet  edge,  dlie  curved  cleavage  of 
till'  aiguilles  may,  pm’haps,  be  rc'garded  as  their  chief  cha¬ 
racteristic,  and  it  forms  a  principal  feature  in  their  beauty  of 
asp(‘et,  although  it  may  not,  at  first  sight,  be  perceptible  to  the 
majority  of  spectators. 

The  second  resulting  form  is  termed  “  crests;  ”  by  which  Mr. 
buskin  moans  that  condition  of  mountain  summits  intermediate 


hetwemi  aiguilles  and  solid  siiujile  beds  of  ro(l\,  resembling,  in 
sha]>('  and  graceful  curvature,  the  crest  of  a  (ii*(‘ek  helmet  or  a 
wave  about  to  break,  and  furnishing,  14)011  the  whole,  the  most 
Ix'antiful  and  perfect  forms  in  which  mountain  masses  occur. 
In  this  chapter,  there  are  many  I'xcelhmt,  and  some  fanciful 
remarks  ujion  mountain  drawing.  e  are  told  that  we  shall 
find  good  and  intelligent  mountain  drawing  distinguished  from 
had  “by  an  indhaition  first,  of  the  artist’s  recognition  of  some 
great  harmonv  among  the  summits,  and  of  their  tendency  to 
throw  themselves  into  tidal  waves,  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  sea  itself;  sometimes  in  free  tossing  towards  the  sky,  but 


mure  frequently  still  in  the  form  of  />m//rer.s*,  concave  and  steep 
on  one  side,  convex  and  less  steep  on  the  otlu'r;  si'condly,  by 
his  indication  of  straight  beds  or  fractures,  continually  stiffening 
tluaiiselves  through  the  curves  in  some  givtui  direction.”  d  lu'se 
conditions  mav  be  found  in  ])art  complied  with  in  the  works  f)i 
both  Albert  Uurer  and  Titian,  but  not  in  those  of  Flaude, 


who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  mountain  anatomy.  Mr.  Ifuskin 
gives  an  etching  (No.  '37)  as  a  specimen  of  the  perfection  of 
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Turner’s  nioiinlaiii  drawiii*^,  points  c»ut  at  considerable  length, 
the  profound  knowledge  of  their  structure  and  aspects  whicli  it 
evinces,  and  follows  it  up  by  a  paragraph  (part  of  which  wo  shall 
imiiiediatelv  cpiote)  in  jiistitication  of  himself  and  his  favourite 
idol 

1  can  well  helievt*  that  the  reader  will  doubt  the  possibility  efall 
this  being  intended  by  Turner;  and  infauledy  in  the  ordinary  sense 
it  was  not.  It  was  simply  seen,  and  instinctively  painted,  according 
to  the  command  of  the  imaginative  dream,  as  the  true  gritlin  was,  and 
as  all  noble  things  are.  JUit  if  the  reader  fancies  that  the  apparent 
truth  came  by  mere  chance,  or  that  1  am  imagining  purt)ose  and 
arrangement  where  they  do  not  exist,  lot  him  ho,  once  lor  all  assured, 
that  no  man  goes  through  the  sort  of  work,  which,  by  this  time  lie 
must  he  beginning  tt)  perceivt'  1  hai'o  gone  through,  either  for  tlic 
sake  of  deetdving  others,  or  witli  any  great  likelihood  of  deeeivln<r 
himself.  II(‘  wlu)  desires  to  doeeive  the  picture-purehasing  public 
mav  do  so  cheaply  ;  and  it  is  (‘asy  to  bring  almost  any  kind  of  An 
into  notice  without  elimhing  alps  or  measuring  cleavages.” 


l*reeit)Iees  are  the  third  resulting  form.  In  the  groat  majoiTiv 
of  cases  they  consist  of  the  I'dge  of  a  bed  of  rock  sliaridy  frac¬ 
tured.  When  the  bed  oi‘  rock  slopes  backtvards  Irom  tlio  edge, 
a  ctuidillon  of  preripice  is  obtained,  more  or  less  peaked,  very 
safe,  and  very  grand.  AVluui  the  beds  are  horizontal,  the  preci¬ 
pice  is  steejier,  more  dangerous,  but  much  less  imiiressive. 
When  the  beds  slope  towards  tlie  precipice,  the  front  ol‘ it  over- 
liaugs,  and  tlu'  noblest  effeel  is  obtained  wliieli  is  possible  in 
firms  of  tlii.s  kind.  A  true  and  perfect  precipice,  that  is  one 
from  which  a  jdumh-line  will  swing  clear  Avitlioiit  touching  its 
face,  if  suspended  iVom  a  point  a  f  lot  or  Uvo  beyond  the  brow, 
is  very  rarely  to  he  met  with,  even  among  the  Aljis.  Such  ii 
oiu*,  however,  nearly  o0(l  feet  in  height,  occurs  on  the  summit  of 
the  llreveii  on  the  north  of  the  valhw  of  Cliamoiini  ;  and  one  of 
iHpial  height,  treiiehant  and  overliaiiging,  on  tlie  scarred  sides  of 
the  pi'ak  ot  the  ^latterhorii.  Among  the  liigliest  mouiilaiiis 
where  the  principal  pri'cipiees  occur,  no  serious  or  ])erf'et  work 
can  he  done  ;  the  distant  rocks  ot  the  iijiper  peaks,  when  in  light, 
arc'^  lighter  than  white  paper,  yet  as  compared  with  the  snow 
which  tonus  a  prominent  element  in  such  scenery,  they  are  so 
(lark,  that  a  daguern'otypc'  taken  for  the  jiropcr  niimher  oi 
seconds  to  draw  the  snow  shadows  rlglitlv,  wall  al\vays  ret>ro- 
seiit  the  rocks  as  coal  black.  Turner  felt  this,  and  liis  praetu'C 
in  larg(‘r  works,  was  always  to  treat  tlie  snowv  moiiiitaiiis  as  a 
far-away  white  cloud,  eonei'iitrating  the  intei’cst  of  his  jiietnre 
on  nearer  and  more  tractable  (dijeets.  IHs  first  eoneeptions  oi 
mountain  seeiiery  were  taken  from  \orkshire;  and  liis  practice 
among  its  rounded  hills,  and  broken  limestone  scars,  seems  to 
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Iiuw  materially  inliiieiiced  all  liis  al’ter-work.  Thus  ho  ^oiie- 
rallv  preferred  to  paint  his  preeipiees  as  slope  above  wall,  rather 
than  below  it,  and  this  is  one  of  his  most  marked  peeuliaritics, 
and  in  it  we  easily  trace  the  effects  of  these  early  associations. 

“No  Alpine  cloud  could  efface,  no  Italijiu  siinht'am  outshiiu*,  the 
iMCinorv  of  the  pleasant  dales  and  days  of  Itokeby  and  Holton  ;  and 
many  a*  siinj)le  promontory  dim  with  southern  olive,  many  a  low  cliff 
tliat  stooped  unnoticed  over  some  alien  wave,  was  recorded  by  him 
with  a  love  and  delicate  care  that  were  the  shadows  of  old  thoughts, 
and  long-lost  delights,  whose  charm  y(‘t  hung,  like  morning  mist, 
above  the  chanting  waves  of  Wharfe  and  (Jreta.” 

The  fourth  resulting  form  is  that  of  “  Ihniks,”  which  depend 
for  their  beauty  mainly  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  curva¬ 
ture.  The  curves  of  a  einde,  (dli|)se  and  c.ycloid,  return  upon 
tluanselves  and  are  Unite,  but  those  othei’  cni'V(‘s  whieli  eannot 
be  completely  drawn  out,  because  the  law  of  their  being  supj)oses 
them  to  proceed  for  ever  into  space,  are  infinite,  and  possess  a 
much  higher  order  of  beauty.  Air.  Kuskin  them  goes  on  to 
assert  that  “we  find  on  examination,  that  everv  form  which  by 
the  eonsemt  of  mankind,  has  been  received  as  lovely,  in  vases, 
flowing  ornaments,  I'lnbroideries,  and  all  other  things  dejn'iidcmt 
upon  abstract  line,  is  composed  of  these  infinite  curve's;  and 
that  natui’e  uses  them  for  every  important  contour,  small  or 
larg(',  which  she  desires  to  recommend  to  hunmn  observance'.” 
Now,  upon  tliis  point  we  entirely  differ  from  Mr.  Kiiskin  ;  his 
assertion  is  far  too  general  and  sweeping,  and  is,  in  many 
respects,  at  variance'  with  facts.  AVe'  elo  not,  indc'e'el,  memn  to 
dispute  the  beauty  of  these  infinite  curve's,  but  we^  eh'iiy  that 
they  are  emtit  W  to  such  a  mone)i)olv  of  be'uut  v  as  is  lu're  e'laime'el 
lor  them.  The  undulating  anel  beautiful  e'onteuirs  e)f  the'  human 
figure,  the  llowing  and  graceful  outlines  eif  (irecian  vase's, 
mouldings,  and  eirname'uts,  nay,  the  elelicate  and  alnmst  im])('r- 
cejitibh'  curve  en*  entasis  which  aelds  so  much  to  the  be'unty  of‘ 
the  columns  of  the  Parthenem,  can  easily  be  ])roeIue*e'el  with  the 
utnmst  acTuracy  and  certainty,  by  the'  ajiplication  e)f  various 
ellipses,  which  are  all  foianeel  by  curve's.  Air.  Ruskiii, 

inde'cd,  is  blind  to  the  beauty  eif  Gre'e'k  eirnaments  anel  mould¬ 
ings,  which  with  his  usual  felicity  e)f  abuse',  he  chai*acte*iizes  as 
“de)ggrel  ornamentation,”  anel  may,  thei’efore,  e*onsieler  it  no 
proed  of  the  beauty  of  finite  curves,  that  they  are  cajiable  ed 
producing  such  forms;'  but  he  can  scarcely  venture  to  eleny  that 
the  emtlines  of  a  fine  female  human  figure  (such  as  that  of  the) 
A  enus  of  Melos),  ])ossess  beauty  eif  the  higlu'st  oreler,  anel  ye't 
these  also  arc  cennposed  of  the  same  finite  curve's.  AA  e  canned 
here  e'uter  into  the  pre^eif  e)f  this  point,  but  it  will  be  found  nuist 
amjdy  elomonstrateel,  and  illustrateel  by  numerous  diagrams,  iji 
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Mr.  1).  I?,  liny’s  ablo  and  intorosfiiin:  Mork  on  the  ‘‘ Soionoe  of 

J^‘initv,”  rrccntly  piiMisliod  at  Kdinl)ur^li,  to  M'lucli  we  hog  to 
rotor  (»iir  roadors. 

d’ho  lM‘autirul  ourv(‘s  ludonginir  to  mountains  may  bf 
dividod  into  four  sy.-toms.  1st.  Linos  of  fall;  thos(‘  whu-li 
arc  wrought  (ait  ou  tlu*  solid  mass  hy  tho  tall  ot  water  or  ot 
stones.  ‘Jnd.  Linos  of  |irojeotion,  ])roduced  in  dohris  hy  the 
hounding  of  tlio  masses  under  tho  intiuenco  of  their  falling  force, 
drd.  Idnos  of  escape,  ]U'oduo(‘d  hy  tlie  spreading  of  dohris  from 
a  given  ])oint  over  surface's  ol  varied shajio.  4th.  Ijinosot  rest; 
thosi*  wliioh  are  assunu'd  hy  di'hris,  wlu'ii  in  a  state  ot  compara¬ 
tive  p('rniaiu'Uoe  and  stability.  Thosi*  ditli'rent  descriptions  of 
linos  art*  all  illustratt'd  hy  wood-outs,  without  which,  indeed,  it 
is  almost  imjxissihlo  to  explain  tlu'm  intolligihly.  ^\y.  lluskin 
tolls  us  that  tin*  l  iohnoss  of  dt'tail  and  varii'tv  of  inoidt'nl,  in  its 


sot'iiorv,  rt'ndt'r  Switzerland  a  oounlrv  hut  little  attriietivo  to 
tht*  ordinary  artist  ;  wt'oannot  ])aint  it,  and,  tlu'refore,  we  declare 
its  laudseapt*  ugly  and  unpieturestpie.  ihit  if  w'c  could,  we 
should  then  find  it  as  iutt'n'sting  on  canvas  as  iu  reality.  He 
tin'll  goes  on  to  makt*  a  ealeiilation,  that  within  the  space  of  a 
singh*  Swiss  valley,  sucli  as  generally  comes  into  a  picture,  there 
may  lx*  tVoiu  live  to  ton  luillions  of  wi'll-grown  ])ine  trees, 
“every  oin*  of  which  must  he  drawn  helore  the  .scene  can.” 
How  any  artist  could  jxxsihly  .s(*e  all  these  piiU's  Irom  any  one 
p(»iut  is  not  exjdained  ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  painting  ten 
millions  (d‘ pini's,  evi'ii  at  the  rate  of  four  or  live  in  the  minute, 


would  occupy  K'u  y(*ars,  working  ti*n  hours  a  day  ;.hut  tlu'ro  is 
hope  (‘YOU  (*i‘  this,  wh(*n  tin*  Jhe-Jiaphaolite  tendencii's  of  tlie 
iinxtern  sclnxd  ot‘  landscape  painting  Ix'come  more  lully  do- 
velo]x'd — which  lu'avon  1‘orhid  tln'v  ever  should  hi*,  if  such  is  to 
lx*  tho  uielaiiclndy  rc'sult.  Towards  the  end  of  this  ehajdor  on 
Hanks,  (  ur  author  insists  strongly  on  “  Turner’s  inevitahlo  per- 
ct'jition  and  I'ntire  sujin'inacy  ot  mountain  draw  ing  over  all  that 
had  ]U’o\iously  existed.”  He  was  spared  long  to  do  his  ap- 
pointi'd  wnrk,  and  lu*  did  it  so  eoinjiletelv,  that  nothing  is  lett 
for  tut  me  artists  to  aeeomplish  in  that  kind.  Such  work,  so 
perl('etly  doiii*  (Mr.  Huskin  thinks)  is  never  repi'ated  ;  it  is  done 
once  and  for  I'vi'r  ;  and,  therefore.  Turner’s  painting  of  the  hills, 
eomhining  tin*  most  intense  appreciation  of  all  tenderness,  with 
di'Ught  in  all  magnitudi*,  and  memory  for  all  detail,  is  never  to 
he  rivalled  or  lixiked  upon  in  similitude  again.” 

Sttuu's  are  tin*  last  o(  the  resulting  mountain  forms,  (hir 
author  is  one  ot  those  who  tmd  “.sermons  in  stones,”  and  most 
ehxpient  ones  t(x).  It  is  only  in  nuxlern  Art  that  we  .see  any 
lomplcte  lepresentation  ot  clouds,  and  onlv  in  ancient  Arh 
geiicndlv  speaking,  that  we  tind  anv  careful  realization  ot 
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Stones.  Titian  and  Tumor  troat  flioni  infollij^ontly  and  nobly  ; 
Claude,  Flaxnian,  and  “tlio  modern  ideal"  sidiool,  meanly  and 
lalselv.  Lines  ul‘  rest,  ibrmorly  adverted  to  as  one  o^reat 
division  ot‘  mountain  lines,  belouu:  niore  ])ro])i‘rly  to  stones  tlian 
roi'ks.  Tlit'se  liiu's,  Ibianed  ol'di'bris  in  a  state  ol‘tem])oraiT  rej)ose, 
arranj^e  tliemselves  ill  an  e(|ual)le  slojie  ;  and  tliere  is  seareidy 
any  ^o*eat  mountain  mass  annmg  the  Aljis,  whieli  docs  not  show 
towards  its  tbiindatioii  perlectly  rei’-iilar  di'scents  ()i‘  this  nature, 
oharacterizi'd  by  their  straightness  ot*  line,  often  two  or  three 
miles  lon^  without  a  break.  The  aiii^les  ot*  these  slope's  vary 
eoiisiderahly,  and  are  o^Mierally  iniudi  exati^^erate'd  in  deserip- 
tions  and  drawings.  Loose  debris  lies  at  various  angles  up  to 
about  or  ;  debris  ])roteet(‘d  by  grass  or  ]>ines  mav  reach 
;  and  rocky  slopes  dtF  or  41°;  but,  in  continuous  lines  of 
rest,  it  is  lU'ver  found  at  a  steejn'r  angle.  This  chapter  is 
illustrated  by  a  clever  engraving  (Ah>.  oO)  after  Turner’s 
drawing  of  Uoldau,  the  scc'iie  of  the  Fall  ol*  tlie  Kossberg, 
and  Mr.  Jiiiskin  tells  us,  with  reference  to  it,  that  In'  hoju'S  he 
will  c('ase  to  be  charged  witli  enthusiasm  in  anything  he  has 
said  of  Turner’s  imagination  as  always  instinct ivi'ly  ])ossessiv(‘ 
uf  the  truths  wliich  lie  deejx'st,  and  are  most  essentially  linlo'd 
togethei*  in  the  expression  of  a  sceiu', — eoiisidi'ring  that  he  has 
taken  only  this  drawing  of  (loldan,  and  anothei*  subject  i’rom 
the  St.  (lothard  (engrave  l  in  plates  ‘JI  and  47),  and  yet  these 
have  sufheed  for  tin*  illusti’atiou  of  all  the  ])articulars  of  Aljiine 
structure  which  it  has  bei'U  possible  for  him  to  explain  in  the 
cours(‘  (d*  half  a  volume,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  all  abst i‘jict(*d 
in  these  two  drawings  in  the  most  comph'te  and  consistent 
manner,  and  as  if  they  liad  bi't'u  executed  on  puijiose  to 
contain  a  perfect  summary  of  Alj)ini'  truth.  Anotlu'i*  interest¬ 
ing  circumstance  connected  with  these  two  drawings  is  also 
mcn<ionod:  tlu'y  weri'  the  last  evi'i*  ma(h‘  by  ’ruriK'i*  with 
unahat(‘d  power.  W’e  can  only  furtlu'i*  remai’k,  with  la'gard  to 
this  sectimi  of  the  work,  that,  in  ])Ui‘agraphs  0  and  7,  will 
be  found  an  ingenious  and  biilliant  pleading  for  stoni's;  (daini- 
ing  for  them  the  attention  of  tlie  artist  on  account  of  th('  varii  ty 
ol  form  and  beauty  of  colouring,  whiidi  they  will  be  found  to 
possess  if  we  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them.  A 
stone  is  a  mountain  in  miniature,  and  “do  but  give  it  some 
reverence  and  watchfulness,  and  tlu're  is  breadth  of  thought  in 
It,  more  than  in  any  other  lowly  featuri'  of  all  the  landscap(‘.” 

Ihe  two  last  chapters  in  the  volume  are  entitled  the 
“Mountain  Gloom”  and  the  “Mountain  Gloiy,’’  both  most 
earnest  and  ehupient,  though  somewhat  laneifui.  Tin*  Ibrmer 
commences  with  a  description  of  the  hardshi[)s  and  degradation 
the  Swiss  peasantry  in  the  iiioiiutaiii  districts  between 
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Valorsilie  and  ^farti^ny,  and  an  exhortation  to  tlu‘  public  of 
London  and  Paris  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  or  remove'  their 
hutrerin^s,  which  ini^i^ht  easily  1)(‘  deuie  hy  the  diversion  ol  but 
a  small  portion  ol*  the  i*Oo,000  wliich  they  annually  lavish  on 
ojK*ra  and  ballet. 

••  'riu*  time  will  come  when,  as  the  heavy  Ibldcd  curtain  falls  upon 
our  own  stajjjc  ot*  life,  we  shall  hei;in  to  comj)re‘heiul  that  the  justice 
wi‘  loved  was  intended  to  have  bc'cn  done  in  tact,  and  not  in  poc'trv,— 
and  liu' t*.  ti  ’iv  wa^  sympathized  in,  to  have  been  bestowed  and  not 
feij^iu'd.  \V(‘  talk  much  of  money-worth,  yt‘t  pi'rhaps  may  one  day 
lu‘  snrprist'd  to  find  that  what  the  wise*  and  charitable  Purojicaii 
pnblu*  ^a\e  to  oiu‘  niujht’s  rt'hearsal  ot  hypocrisy, — to  oiu‘  hours 
ph'asant  warblinjj^  of  Linila  or  Lucia — would  have  tilled  a  whole 
Al[)inc  valley  with  happiness,  and  poured  the  waves  of  harvest  over 
the  famint*  (»f  manv  a  Lammerinoor.” 

d  ht'  l*ollow'in«»;  are  stated  to  he  the  conditions  of  the  “  ^lountaiii 
(iloom,”  or  feelinj^  of  horror  sometimes  connectc'd  with  hill 
sci'iiery  :  1st.  (huieral  power  of  intellect  ;  an  averao^e  di'oree  of 
nu'iital  ])oW(‘r  and  imagination  being  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  ol’  this  fei'ling.  2nd.  liomanism;  whieli  Air.  Luskin 
helicvc's  to  !)('  very  closi'ly  connected  with  it.  drd.  Disease  of 
body.  Itb.  Kudeness  (d*  life  and  wuint  of  cultivation  ;  and  otli. 
I''amiliaiity  with  ugliness  and  disorder,  produced  by  the 
vinhuiec'  and  inch'inencv  of  tlui  elements  around  them,  which  is 
often  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  high  mountain  districts. 
Tlu  ‘.SI*  livt'  lu'ads  art'  .said  to  embrace'  the  principal  causes  of  the 
“  Mountain  (ilocuu  the  last  only  being  peculiar  to  mountain¬ 
ous  und  marshy  disti  icts,  Sion  in  the  Valais,  we  are  tedd,  i.s, 
ot  all  places,  llu'  most  subject  to  the  united  ojieration  of  these 
malignant  inliiu'nces  ;  but  W'c  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to 
the  singularly  minute  ami  graphic  description  which  ^Ir. 
iJu^kin  gives  ot  tiie  pieturesipie  capital  of  that  pestih'Utial 
disti'ict. 

l)ut  it  there'  is  a  niemntaiii  gle)om,  there  is  alse)  a  meiuntain 
gloiy.  In  many  things  the  hills  may  justly  claim  pre'-eminciice 
over  the  lowlanels,  anel  in  nothing  me)ix‘  than  in  colouring.  To 
tlu'in  w'l'  ow'e  purple,  violet,  and  eleep  ultramarine  blues. 

In  an  ordinary  lowlaiul  landscape  (says  e)ur  autlmr),  we  have 
the  blue  t>f  the' sky ;  the  gre'cii  of  the  grass,  which  I  w  ill  suppei^.' 
(and  this  is  an  unneccssarv  ce)nccssion  to  the  hiwlanels)  outiredy 
tre'sh  anel  bright  ;  the  gre'e'u  e>t’ trees;  and  certain  elements  of  |uirj)lt*, 
tai  more  rie*h  and  beaulilul  than  we  generally  shoulel  think,  in  their 
bark  and  shaelows  (bare  heelgcs  and  thickets,  eir  to])s  of  tre'cs,  in 
subeliu'el  altcrnoon  sunshine',  are  lu'arly  perfect  j)ur[)le,  and  e)t  an 
I  xipiisite  ti>iu'),  as  well  as  in  ploughee.!  lie'lels,  anil  dark  ground  in 
general.  but  among  mouutains,  in  (uhlitiou  to  all  tins,  large, 
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unbroken  spaces  ot*  pure  violet  and  purple  arc  introduced  in  their 
(listaiH'cs,  and  even  near,  by  lilins  ot*  cloud  ]iassin"  over  the  darkness 
of  raviiu's  or  forests;  blues  are  ])r(^duced  of  tlu*  most  subll(»  teiub'r- 
ncss:  these  azures  and  |)urples  passing  into  rose-colour  of  otherwise 
wholly  unattainable  delicacy  ainom;  tlie  upjier  snininits,  the  blue  of 
the  sky  bcin^,  at  the  sanu'  time,  purer  and  dt'cjx’r  than  in  tlu'  plains. 
Xay,  in  some  sense,  a  person  who  has  mwer  seen  the  rose-colour  of 
the  rays  of  dawn,  crossiiii;  a  blue  mountain,  twelve  or  (iftecn  miles 
away,  can  hardly  be  said  to  know'  what  /nidcnirsfi  in  colour  means  at 
all ;  bright  tenderness  be  may,  indeed,  se('  in  tlu'  sky  or  in  a  (lower ; 
hut  this  grave  tenderness  of  the  far-away  hill  [)urples  lu'  cannot 
conceive.” 

Then  the  mountain  w'ild-flowcrs  are  more  heautitul  and  various 
than  those  of  the  ])lain,  wdiieli  can  show'  nothing  to  eom])aro 
with  the  light  blue  star-gentian,  tlu'  Alpiiu'  rose,  highland 
heather,  large  orange  lily,  narcissus,  and  oxalis.  In  foliage 
and  water,  too,  the  mount ains  are  siqx'rior.  A  lowdandm*  out 
ol*  sight  of  the  sea  cannot  conceive  ol*  water  in  its  clearness, 
colour,  fantasy  of  motion,  ealniiicss  of  space,  (h'ptb,  reflection, 
wrath,  and  ])ow'er.  And  so  also  with  foliag(' ;  the  resources  of 
trees  arc  not  i)ropcrlv  developed  until  they  have  difliculty  to 
contend  with,  nor  their  various  action  : — 

“rooting  themselves  in  inhospitable  rocks;  stooping  to  look  into 
ravines ;  hiding  from  the  search  of  glacier  winds  ;  reaching  forth  to 
the  rays  of  rare  sunshine;  crowding  down  together  to  driidv  at 
sweetest  streams  ;  climbing  hand-in-hand  among  the  (liirundt  slopes; 
opening  in  sudden  dances  round  the  mossy  knolls  ;  gathering  into 
coinj)anies  at  rest  a]nong  the  fragi’ant  li»*lds  ;  gliding  in  grav(‘  pro¬ 
cession  over  the  heavenward  ridg(‘s; — nothing  of  this  can  he 
conceived  among  the  unvexed  and  unvaried  felicities  of  the  lowland 
forest.” 

The  superiority'  of  the  mountains,  in  short,  to  the  lowdands  in 
loveliness  of  colour,  perfectness  of*  form,  endh'ssness  of  change, 
w'onderhdness  of  structure — things  ])recious  to  all  undiscased 
minds — is  just  as  measurable  as  the  richness  of  a  painted 
window'  matched  wTth  a  w'hite  one,  or  the  w'calfli  of  a  musc'um 
compared  wdtli  that  of  a  simply'  tiirnished  chamher. 

^lountains  have  ahvay's  exercised  an  important  influence  over 
the  habits  and  progress  of  the  races  that  have  dwelt  among 
them;  and  the  mountain  scenerv  of’  the  (In'cks  and  Italians 
may'  fairly'  be  considered  to  have  materially  contributed  in 
giving  them  the  intellectual  lead  among  the  nations  of  hhirope. 
Ihis  opens  u]>  a  very'  extensive  and  interesting  field  of*  impiiry, 
which  is  divi(l(‘d  into  four  gr(‘at  heads  :  tlu'  Infbu'ncc'  of  Moun- 
tains  on  Kcligioiis  Temperanuuit ;  upon  Art  and  Literature;  on 
ar ;  and  on  Social  Lconomy'.  <  )nly  the  two  first  of  these 
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hoaHs  aro  coiisidend  in  tlio  present  voliinus  the  otliers  being 
reservnl  for  future  eoiisiflcraticui.  ^Mountains,  wo  are  informed, 
linve  always  pnssi'ssiMi  the  poW(‘r  of  exeitiiio-  religious  eiitliusiasm, 
and  of  purilying  religious  laith. 

“  Amou*4  tin*  fair  arable  lands  of  Knc:land  and  Helgiuiu  extends 
an  oriluniox  i’roteslaiuisin  or  Catholicism,  ])ros[)erous,  creditable, 
and  drowsy;  hut  it  is  among  the  purple  moors  of  the  highland 
border,  the  ravines  cd  31ont  (Jenevre,  and  the  crags  ot  the  Ivrol, 
that  we  shall  find  the  simplest  evangelical  faith,  and  the  purest 
Ivomanist  jiractice.” 

If  \v(‘  try  to  vi('w,  in  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  spirit,  the 
(hdinite  fonns  ot‘  solemn  imagination  xvhieh  liave  arisen  {imong 
th(‘  inhabitants  td‘  Kuro])e,  “  we  shall  find,  on  the  one  liand,  the 
mmintains  of  (lret‘c(‘  and  Italy  forming  tdl  the  lovcdiest  dreams 
tir>t  of  the  pagan  and  then  of  the  (’hristian  mythology;  on  the 
otluT  hand,  those  <d‘  Scandinavia  to  he  the  tirst  sourei's  ol‘ what¬ 
ever  mental  (as  wtdl  as  military)  ]>ower  was  brought  by  the 
Nt>rmans  into  Soutlu'iii  Muropi'.”  ^\  ith  regard  to  the  infliicnce 
of  mountains  ujion  Art,  .Mr.  Hushiu  nanarks  that  it  may  bt^ 
ob.-erved  as  oin'  test  of  its  extent  that  netirly  all  the  genuine 
ndigious  ])alnt(‘rs  use  siirp  (lisfanvcs ;  while'  all  the 

lueiely  artistii*al  ones,  or  those  of  intermediate  tempt'i*,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  lose  the  religious  element,  use  flat  or  simply 
urciiitc'ctural  distances.  ^lichael  Angelo  and  llaphael,  bring 
merdtj  urtistH  (the  italics  tire  ours),  show  no  love  of  mountains 
whatevi'r.  Tintoret  is  the  tirst  ot*  the  old  painters  who  ever 
drew  tin'll!  rightly,  'fitian  is  conventional  in  his  trititment  of 
tln-m,  though  hi'  >ometimes  gives  to  his  I’ocks  and  forests  groat 
grandeur  and  nobleness;  and  Ptiul  Veronese  is  content  with 
]H»rticoes  and  pillars,  (leiu'rally  spetiking,  it  will  be  found  that 
tile  hill  country  communicates  invention  and  depth  of  feeling 
to  Art,  and  the  lowlands  executive  neatness. 

e  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  r.  Jluskiirs  avowed 
preference  and  love  for  mountains,  ap])ears  to  luive  communi¬ 
cated  a  decided  bias  to  this  chapter,  and  especially  to  that  part 
ot  it  which  we  are  now  considering  ;  many  of  the  statements 
are  marked  by  partiality  and  prejudice;  those,  for  cxaiiiplo, 
with  regaril  to  Salvator;  and  the  claim  made  for  the  intiueiict' 
ot  mountains  upon  Ihiul  3  eronese  is  at  variance  with  the 
testimony  ot  tacts,  and  seems  to  rest  upon  no  strongi'i*  founda¬ 
tion  than  our  author  s  determination  to  believe  in  it.  (ireat  Art 
is  detined,  in  si'otion  *J1,  as  “  the  art  of  dreaming.^’  11  so,  would 
not  John  luinyan  ne  tlu' gnatest  wiiter  that  ever  lived;  and, 
IH'ihaps,  fbdin  Martin  thi'  gri'atest  painter ^ 

Mr.  iuiskin  s  literary  creed  is  certainly  a  peculiar  one :  and 
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Iiis  Hf»>rarv  jii<ly:nu'nts  and  classification  of  fyi-oat  writers  arc 
charactciizcd  liy  oi’ipiimlity  ratlicr  than  soiindin'ss.  In  this 
cliai)tcr  tlicic  is  much  iufj^cnious  and  clo(|iicnt  speculation 
upon  the  inllucncc  of  luouiitaiiis  on  literature.  J'ascal  and 
ila.'ou  are  coutrasted,  tiie  former  the  type  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  latter  of  the  lowland  iiitlueiiee  uixm  cliaraeter.  Thereafter  a 
-rreat  deal  of  raud)lin<r,  ami  funcilul  conjeetuiv,  and  eontident 
assertion  occurs  with  regard  to  .Shakspere,  who  cannot  he 
elamied,  even  hy  .Mr.  lluskin,  as  a  recruit  for  his  iihalanx  of 
immntamecrs.  lie,  therefore,  .sets  himself  to  jirove  that  his  was 
a  special  ami  exce|)lional  case,  not  in  any  wav  detraetinn;  fro'm 
the  p'lieral  pre-emineiice  and  siiiieriority  o'f  mountains  and 
moiiutameers;  hut  we  do  not  think  that  all  his  in-roimitv  and 
eloipieiice  will  siiccei-d  in  conviiicino'  any  of  his  readers^  who 
does  not  ha]i])eii  to  he  alri'ady  as  .stroiijv  i,  partizan  of  the 
iiiouiilains  jis  Mr.  liuskin  ]iinis(‘ir. 

1  he  last  lew  jiao-es  of  this  cha])ter  contain  iierhaps  the  most 
splendid  writiuf?  that  even  their  highly  f,dfted  author  has  ever 
pi  lined  ;  tlie  deaths  of  3Ioses  and  .\aron,  and  the  Translitturation 
ol  our  Isird— those  great  scenes  in  the  drama  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  ot  which  the  “everlasting  iiioiintaiiis  ”  were  the  stage, 
n  c  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  iiermif  us  toipiofe  them  entire, 
and  we  dare  not  venture  to  injure  them  hy  curlailmcnt. 

the  A])pcndix  to  the  Tonrih  \’(dume  tri'ats  of  the  “  Modern 
Orofesipie  ;  Mock  I  leavage,  and  Logical  Education”— a  sin-mlar 
wr4o;i/c  ol  suh|ects.  I’ndm-  the  first  of  these  heads,  a  most 
vchenient  attack  IS  made  upon  base  criticism  and  critics;  and 
llhuInromU  JhKjuziiie,  as  one  of  the  most  flagrant  olfender.s,  is 
iissaultei  m  a  way  to  make  Christopher  North  rise  from  his 
grave,  shoulder  Ins  crutch,  and  rush  to  the  rescue.  Maim  is 
condemned  as  having,  “with  grace.  Judgment,  and  fendeniess 
peculiarly  Its  (,wn,”  hid  the  dying  Keats  “hack  to  his  galli- 
pots  ;  as  having  “  ])artly  arrested  tlie  last  elforls  and  shortened 
tie  hie  o)  lurner;’’  and,  tinally,  as  having,  “with  an  infallihlc 
mstmet  lor  the  wrong,  given  what  ])ain  it  could,  and  withered 
"  la  slrciigth  it  could,  in  every  great  mind  that  was  in  any- 
"isi  nitlim  its  reach,  and  made  itscll',  to  the  utmost  of  its 
oriwi  'lisoase  of  the  heart  to  the  most  noble  sjiirits 

Under  the  head  of  “Logical  Education’’  we  arc  told,  that 
oui  juesent  methods  ot  culture  are  fundamentallv  wrong;  the 
tin  t  lings  that  ne  do  is  to  teach  our  \’outh  to  .suy  something 
glihlyaiid  forcibly;  whereas  our  chief 'aim  should' he  to  teach 
ihciii  to  .sec  something.  'J'he  “futilities’’  of  our  .so-called 
I  ui.itions  aie  strongly  dwelt  ujion  and  severely  censured;  and 
lere  is,  peihaps,  a  good  deal  ot  truth  in  s< me  of  the  remarks ; 
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but  we  caiinut  consent  to  aeeept  ^Ir.  lUiskiii  as  a  sale  ^iiide 
upon  such  a  subject.  He  pupies  hiniselt*,  indeed,  upon  the 
loirieal  nature  ol‘  his  mind,  comjdacently  intbrminjj^  liis  readers 
tliat  he  may  mistake  tlie  meaning  of  a  symbol  or  tlie  anodic  of 
a  nK*k-eleavatre,  but  not  diaw  an  inconsequent  conclusion  ;  and, 
yet,  at  tlie  same  time,  afHrminu:,  that  “  the  power  of  perceiving 
loj>:ieal  relation  is  one  of  the  rarest  amonj^'men.”  Wc  cannot,  how- 
ev(‘r,  a( 
logical 

hij^hly  deV(‘lopi‘d  in  his  chaiacter  than  tlie  reasoning  faculty. 
As  a  rhetorician  there  are  few  who  can  conqiare  with  him;  as 
a  loi^ieian  many  surpass  him.  He  is  seldom  cool  enough  for  a 
^ood  ri'asoner,  nor  impartial  enoui»;h  for  an  unprejudiced  judj^e. 
An  ingenious  special  pleader,  a  most  brilliant  debater,  and  a 
jMoverful  opponent,  he  certainly  is;  and  if  eloquent  writing, 
and  just  \  ii‘ws  of  the  proper  jirovince  of  the  Fine  Arts  always 
went  toir(‘ther,  he  would  be  the  safest  "uide  and  tlu^  truest 
teacher  that  has  ever  presented  himself.  I  bit,  unfortunately, 
error  is  othuu'r  dressc'd  out  in  the  gaudy  tinsel  of  rhetorical 
di'clamation  than  truth,  and  false  teaching  will,  by  many,  be 
acciptinl  for  the  sake  of  the  tine  writing  in  which  it  is  con- 
vevt'd.  And  it  appi'ars  to  us  that  ^Ir.  Jluskin,  in  all  earnest¬ 
ness  and  sinciu’ity,  and  amidst  mueh  that  is  true,  and  useful, 
and  appropriate,  lias  trequently  misled  his  readers  by  the  hril- 
liaiiey  ol  his  imagination  and  the  beauty  of  his  style  ;  indueiii" 
Ukmii  to  attend  to  the  manner  in  whicii  a  thing  is  said,  rather 
than  to  tlu'  truth  ot  the  thing  itself,  and  compelling  tlnuii  to 
look  through  a  sort  of  rhetorical  stereoscope,  which  gives  an 
a[)p(‘arance  ol  ridiid  and  reality  to  what  is  truly  Hat  and  de¬ 
ceptive. 


lopt  Mr.  Kuskin’s  own  estimate  of  the  infallibility  of  hb 
aeumen;  the  imaginative  element  seems  to  us  much  more 
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lo  know  life— to  see  many  eitie.s  and  nations— fully  to  eoninre. 
" jnojH'i  study  ol  mankind,”  according  to  Pope’s 
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hu(*knov(‘d  lino — kas  been  tlie  desire  of  every  one,  sail 
sinner,  Christian  philosopher,  or  heathen  sage.  This  k 
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saint  or 
know¬ 
ledge  has  many  ways  of  acquirement.  An  old  gentlemanly 
pairan,  whoso  litter  was,  some  eighteen  luindred  years  ago,  as 
well  a])j)oiuted  in  Rome,  as  any  young  nobleman’s  brougham 
in  London  now,  tells  us  that  he  who  has  seen  many  towns  and 
jH'oples  and  divers  sorts  of  men,  may  Ik'  expected  to  have  seen 
some  ‘‘life.”  We  moderns,  although  we  have  barely  time 
“  just  to  look  about  ns  and  to  die,”  tind  his  advice  very  palate- 
al)Ie.  From  the  da  vs  of  inv  Lord  Diiberlv  and  his  tutor. 
Doctor  Fangloss,  to  tlie  present  day,  scions  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  accompani(‘d  by  their  college  tutor,  jog  on  the  grand 
tour  ot‘  Furope  to  see  “  life.”  The  shop-boy,  freed  from 
his  chain  for  one  or  two  days,  steals  otf  on  a  cheap  trip;  the 
citizen  runs  down  into  tlie  provinces ;  the  countryman  comes 
up  to  town — all  bent  on  the  same  ])urpose ;  and  for  those  who 
cannot  travel  bodily,  a  couple  of  lU'wspapers  and  innumerable 
hooks  carry  on  the  instructive  lesson,  all  more  or  less  qualitied — 
all  eager  to  ])rolfer  the  never  satisfying  draught — all  ready  to 
otfer  tlie  Iruit  — apples  of  the  Dead  Sea,  so  beautiful  to  look 
at,  so  bitter  to  the  taste,  dust  and  ashes  in  the  mouth — the 
knowli'dge  of  “life.” 

To  this  passion  it  is  our  present  intention  to  minister.  As 
we  are  told  by  the  Ai)ostle  l^iul  to  “mind  not  high  things,  but 
condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,”  so  we  now  projiosc  to  glance 
at  the  “  low  life  ”  of  London.  In  doing  so  we  are  quite 
awai’c  that  we  are  not  entering  either  upon  a  new  or  an  unex¬ 
plored  region.  A\  e  will  not  only  readily  own  that  others  luave 
been  bidore  us,  but  w(^  will  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  fashion 
has  lately  run  that  way.  The  gri'at.  novtdist  and  moralist 
Henry  Fielding,  with  a  sarcastic  glance  at  his  rival  Richardson, 
apologizes  lor  leading  his  readers  into  such  low  society  as  that 
ot  Parson  Adams,  of  the  ldiiloso])her  Square,  of  31  rs.  Sli])slop, 
ot  Pai’t ridge  and  lAinny ;  and  tidls  them  that  he  will  hereafter 
regale  them  with  the  conversation  of  lords.  Rut  since  then  the 
tide  has  turned,  and  the  works  of  fiction  may  now  b(‘  almost 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  deal  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  rich,  and  those  which 
cultivate  solely  the  society  of  the  jioor ;  and  the  latter,  showing 
us  the  horrible  abodes,  the  troubles,  tlie  miseries  of  these  Arabs 
of  modern  life,  have  been,  and  are,  possibly,  the  most  numerous 
and  intluential. 

Rut  then'  is  one  essential  diflerem'e  between  these  works  and 
those  which  lu'ad  the  present  article.  They  arc  works  of  fiction  ; 
ours  ot  truth.  They,  although  true  and  faithful  copies,  are 
drawn  by  men  of  imagination  ;  ours,  are  but  bare  records  of  life. 
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Thev  arc  a.-^  tme  as  our  own,  but  boiii^  tho  works  of  professed 
tiftionists,  thov  ii*»t  fully  cnMlittnl.  “  Do  you  iK'liove,  Mr. 

_ ”  saM  a  ladv  very  striuusly  to  us.  “Do  you  believe 

the  p<N)rari.*  sd  iv7*v  miserable  as  Diokons  draws  tlu'iii.'  lliert 
mu>it  Ih‘  s«»nu*  exaiTiroratiou.  Iheiv  art'  tliou'^aiids  who  thinly 
as  that  lady  tlul  :  but  wo  hope  that  in  caliuly  coiisidoriiiir  this 
|>a|H'r,  drawn  not  nioro  from  btK)ks  than  trom  oxporioiioe,  that 
many  will  alter  tln  ir  opinions. 

Mr.  May  how  in  tho  oomiiionoomont  ot  a  work,  which  ot  all 
others  shimld  n  (|uiro  tlu'  best  arranircmont,  and  which  without 
it  is  mo>t  thoroui?hlv  aiul  cruelly  ditluso,  tpiotos  a  hronchwo/ 
of  M.  Horace  Sav.  “  Loiidros  n  est  plus  uno  villo,  c  ost  uno  pn> 
vinct*  (‘ouvi'rte  do  maisons  ;  ’’  and  tho  mot  is  l)oth  brilliant  and 
true,  but  it  d(*i's  not  cuiivov  tho  whole  truth,  as  Mr.  31avhew 
Hhow.s  US. 


•*  Loiulon,"  .savs  he  **  contains  nine  times  as  many  souls  as  the 
mo^t  o\tonsi\o  di\isitm  of  the  French  empire,  and  it  houst's  upwards 
of  a  (piartor  of  a  million  mon'  souls  than  any  one  county  in  (treat 
Britain  :  besides  this  the  population  of  tho  British  metropolis  exceeds 
by  soiiu*  Hve  hundred  thou<aml  pt'rsonsthat  of  tho  whoh'  of  Hanover, 
or  Saxony.  t»r  Wiirtembur*: :  whiL't  tho  abstract  portion  of  iu 
people  conorcirated  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  outnuiubei^ 
the  iiitire  boily  of  individuals  includoil  in  the  Grand  l)iu*hy  of 
Baden.’’ 

d'he  romaindor  of  this  paragraph  drawn  from  Jlaydn  and 
M‘(  111  loch,  is  .M)  intorestiner  that  wo  extract  it,  ^ivino:  as  it  will 
some  idea  of  tho  nia«»:nitudc  of  London. 

“Nay,  more;  towards  the  clo^o  of  the  fonrtconth  century,  there 
were  not  ncaily  many  men.  women,  and  children  scailcivd  through* 
out  il  l  Lnj^lanil  as  there  are  now  erowiied  within  the  capital  alone. 

“  Further:  a>suming  the  population  of  tho  entire  world,  according 
to  the  ealeulati(ms  of  Balhi  (as  ^iven  in  the  lialaiK'e  Politique  Ju 
(ilohe),  to  he  l.DTo  millions,  that  td’the  Great  ^It't ropolis  constitutes 
no  less  than  l-(."»(Uh  juirt  of  the  whole;  so  that,  in  every  thousand  ot 
the  a«;<4re£jatc  eom[)osing  the  immense  human  fainilv,  two  at  least  are 
liomloners. 

In  short,  lamdon  may  be  safely  asserted  to  be  the  most  denselv- 
popidated  city  in  all  the  world — eoniainint;  one-fourth  more  people 
than  Pekin,  and  two-thirds  more  than  l^iris ;  more  than  twice  as 
inany  a.s  Constantinople;  tour  times  as  manx"  as  »St.  Petersburg; 
five  times  as  many  as  \  ienna,  or  New  York,  or  31adrid ;  nearly  seven 
limes  as  many  a.s  Ih'rlin  ;  eii:ht  times  as  manv  as  Amsterdam  ;  nine 
times  as  man\  as  lu>nu‘ ;  llttetui  times  as  manv  as  C’openlKU^eii ;  and 
sevi'iiteen  times  as  many  a>  Sioekholm.” 

It  will  be  then  (air  for  us  to  assume  that  at  least  tivc-cighlhf' 
ot  this  entire  population  comes  within  the  term  employed  by 
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artists  and  writers  to  (lesiirnate  the  workin£>  classt's  and  tho 
poor,  “  Low  Lite  ;  ”  in  tact  as  Mr.  Mayhew  has  ooinprehensivelv 
desorllHHl  and  olasseil  tho  population — in  a  juuihlinir  title  which 
a  tow  voai*s’  hence  will  l>o  a  curiosity,  and  which  we  pivscnt  to 
the  reader — we  very  much  (huiht  whether  a  i^^reatcr  i^roportion 
than  we  have  assiirned  may  not  he  included  in  the  term  “low/* 
The  irreat  world  ot*  London  has,  accordini^:  to  31  r.  31  ay  hew  : — 

Its  Hard  Life,  its  Easy  Lite;  its  l>rawin;r-rooni  and  (larret  Lite  ; 
its  Industrious,  Idle,  business,  and  Pleasure  Lite;  its  Ui^jliways,  and 
Hvewavs,  and  Slvwavs  ;  its  M’luralities  ot*  Worlds,’  e.7.,  ot*  Fashion 
and  VuLn>-(tentility,  ot*  Seience,  Art,  liCtters,  Vanity,  and  Vice;  its 
Lions  and  Pup[>ies,  Sharks  and  ( lulls,  Hlij-Wii^^s  and  Small  Fry, 
Philosophers  and  Fast  3len  ;  its  Law\ ers,  Poetors,  ParsoJis,  *  3Iaixs- 
men,’  SolditTS,  Servants,  3lerchants,  Shopmen,  ‘  Ihith'rs,’  Authors, 
Artists,  Showmen,  Nobles,  Swell-Mobsmen,  and  *  Shallow  C\»ves  ;  ’ 
its  Palaces  and  Penitentiaries.  Clubs,  3lerchant  Halls,  and  Soup- 
Kitchens  ;  its  May-Fair  and  Haij-Fair;  its  Parks,  Kailwavs,  Hocks, 
Markets,  Belgravia,  and  ‘  Paddiiux- Kens  ;  ’  its  Exchanges  and  Banks; 
its  Bdl  Hiseounters,  Pawnbrokers,  and  M>i>llv-Shops ;’ its  Hundreds 
ot*  Miles  ot*  Slreet'i  and  Sewers  ;  its  Crowds  ».»t*  Carriaijes  and  (’arts, 
‘Busses,’  ‘Cabs,’  and  ('osters’-trucks  ;  its  Law  Courts  and  .ludire 
and  .lury  Clubs;  its  Houses  ot*  Parliament  and  •Coi::tr>’  Halls;’ 
its  (Operas,  Ea^le  Taverns,  Cyder  (’ellars,  aiul  ‘  ('oal  Holes;’  its 
Abnacks  and  Ar^jjN  ll  Rooms,  Spectacles,  and  ‘Penny  (latVs;  ’  its 
('hurches.  Chapels,  3Iay  Aleetin^js,  and  Freethinkini;  Stn'icties; — in 
tine,  its  Everv-dav  and  (hit-ot-the-wav  Scenes,  Places,  and 
Characters.” 

There  is  life  euoup:h  here  at  any-rate.  Xo  artist  ot*  the 
Rembrandt  school  could  he  more  loud  ot*  li^ht  and  shade  than 
3lr.  Mayhew :  hut  we  cannot  say  that  we  adntire  bis  method  ot* 
])rocurinp:  ttn  antithesis  ;  “  penny  Lratls”  and  cluirches,  chapels, 
and  treethiidvinpf  rooms,  are  too  nearly  approximated  to 
idi'ase  us. 

J  hat  portion  ot*  the  eommunitv  to  which  we  direct  attention 
is  peculiarly  a  class  ot‘  its  own.  It  has  it>  own  dialect,  not  tlie 
common  vulgar  coi'kney  talk,  which  exchanges  r  lor  u\  and 
which  the  caricaturists  ul’  twentv  vi‘ars  am>  used  scwinvlv  to 
satirize,  hut  an  organized  slang,  by  which  a  secret  communi¬ 
cation  can  be  carried  on,  and  which  is  just  as  unintelligible 
to  a  quietly  educated  Englishman  Irom  the  31idland  counties, 
as  the  cipher  ot*  3larie  Antoinette  was  to  an  innocent  Parisian 
ot  L  po.  Those  dialects — l*or  tlunv  is  mon*  than  one — Alayluwv 
arranges  into  three  classes.  The  tirst  is  (’odger’s,  or  beggar’s 
cant,  which  our  author  tells  us  is  — 

“A  stvle  ot*  language  which  is  distinct  tnmi  the  slang  ot  the 
thieves,  being  arraiigetl  on  the  principle  ot*  using  words  that  are 
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i^imilar  in  soiiinl  to  tbo  ordiiiarv  oxprossions  tor  tlio  saino  iiiea. 

‘  S’j)OM‘  Tiow,  your  lionour,’  said  a  ^sliallow  covo,  wlio  ^^as  Ljiviu£» 
us  a  losson  in* llio  St.  (J ilos’s  classics,  ‘]  wanted  to  ask  a  ccmIj^ci*  to 
come  and  have  a  "lass  of  rmn  with  nu\  and  smoke  a  [)i[)e  of  haocer 
over  a  "ame  of  cards  with  soim'  hlokes  at  home —  1  slioidd  say, 
‘S|)lod"cr,  will  you  have  a  dack-surpass  of  tini;er-and-thumh,  and 
blow  vour  vard  of  tripe  of  nosey-me-knacker,  while  we  have  a  touch 
of  the  l)roads  with  some  other  heaps  ot  coke  at  my  drum  ’ 

“  A"ain,  we  have  the  ‘  C’ostiT  slang,’  or  the  language  used  by  the 
costermongers,  and  which  consists  nu'rcly  in  ])ronouncing  each  word 
ns  if  it  w(*re  spelt  backwards:  ‘  1  say,  (’iirly,  will  you  do  a  top  of 
reel)  (pot  of  h(*t‘r)  ?’  one  cost('rmong(*r  may  say  to  the  other.  ‘It’s 
on  doog,  \Vhclk(‘y,  on  doog  (no  good,  no  good),’  the  second  may 
rt'plv.  *  I’ve  had  a  reg’lar  troseno  (had  sort)  to-day.  1  ve  been 
doing  dal)  (had)  with  mv  tol  (lot,  or  stock) — ha’n’t  made  a  ycmiop 
(p«*;:ny),  s’elp  me.’  ‘  Why,  I’ve  cleared  a  llatch-enorc  (half-a-crown) 
:i' ready,’  Master  Whelk(‘y  will  answer  perhaps.  ‘  Ilut  kool  the 
csilop  (look  at  tlu'  police)  ;  kool  him  (look  at  him)  Curly  !  Nominus! 
(1h‘  olf).  I’m  going  to  th)  the  tightner  (have  my  dinner).’ 

‘‘  Lastly,  comes  the  veritable  slang,  or  English  anjof^  i.c,^  the 
stvrt't  languagt*  used  by  the  London  tliieves.  This  is  made  up,  in  a 
great  (h'grt'c,  of  the  mcdiawal  Latin  in  which  the  church  service  was 
fornuTly  chanted,  and  which  indc(*d  gave  rise  to  the  term  ‘  cant  ’  (from 
the*  Latin  ranfttrr),  it  having  been  the  custom  of  the  ancient  beggars 
to ‘intone’  their  prayers  when  asking  for  alms,  ‘(’an  you  roker 
Komay  (can  you  speak  cant)  ?  ’  one  individual  ‘on  the  cross’  will  say 
to  another,  who  is  not  exactly  ‘on  the  square;’  and  if  the  rc])ly  be 
in  the  atlirmative,  he  will  probably  add  —  ‘What  is  your  mouckoer 
(name)  ? — Where  do  you  stall  to  in  the  huey  (where  do  you  lodge 
in  the  town) ‘r  ’  ‘Oh,  I  droj)  the  main  toper  (get  out  of  the  high- 
roail),’  would  doubtless  be  the  answer,  ‘and  slink  into  the  kon 
(lodging  house)  in  the  back  drum  (street).’  ‘  Will  you  have  a  shant 
o’  gatt(‘r  (pot  of  be(‘r)  after  all  this  dowTV  of  ])arny  (lot  of  raiu)? 
I’ve  got  :i  teviss  (shilling)  left  in  my  dye  (pocket).’  ” 


W  greatly  doubt  Mr.  Maylu'w’s  derivation  of  “  (*ant.’’  John¬ 
son  d(‘rives  it  from  the  word  “([uaint,”  wdiich  is,  we  think,  farther 
troin  the  truth  than  Mavhew.  (\Ttain,  however,  it  is  that  the 
words  now’  used  as  cant  terms,  are  very  old,  and  were  well 
known,  not  only  in  1  )r.  dohnson’s  and  in  Swift’s  and  Pope’s 
days,  hut  in  those  of  Shakspere  and  Jlen  Jonson.  At  the  end 
ot  Pichai’d  Proonu' s  ‘‘  ^Lutv  Peggars,”  there  is  a  glossarv  of 
cant  terms,  all  ot  which  are  now’  used.  From  Jonson’s  “  l>ar- 
tholomew  hjiir,  and  Ironi  one  or  tw'o  other  w'orks  of  the  elder 
dramatists,  this  kind  ot  knowledge  may  he  gleaned.  Pick 
Lroonu'.  it  will  Ix'  renn'inhend,  w’as  a  servant  and  pupil  of 
Lari'  Ill'll  donson,  and  as  Pen  had  served  as  a  eonnnon 
siddier  and  a  hriek layer  s  lahoiirer,  ho  no  donht  nsi'd  his  terms 
from  n*al  knowdinlge.  Unit  portions  of  the  language  may  bi’ 
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(lorivod  Iroiii  the  Latin  is  very  pi’obable,  tluis :  “pannuiii”  is 
bread  and  “]jatrieo”  is  tlieir  ])riest  a  lather),  but 

whence  comes  “  ken,’’  a  house,  or  “  riillln,”  the  devil  Y  Many  are 
Xorth-country  words  which  are  derived  Ironi  the  Danisli;  others 
are  merely  the  symbol  used  instead  ol‘  the  name,  tlius,  “  stampers,” 
are  shoes;  “  darkman,”  the  night  ;  “  bleater,”  mutton  or  sheep, 
and  so  on. 

Tlic  utility  of  this  kind  ol*  knowledge  to  tlie  clergyman,  to  tin' 
citv  missionary,  and  to  the  police  magistrate,  and  the  power 
which  it  gives  them  over  the  pojiulace  who  use  these  dialects, 
will  h(*  readily  perceived.  A  magistrate  in  London  is  very 
much  lik('  his  brother  in  India  it*  he  do  not  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  veriunadar  ol*  the  people  ov^er  whom  he  jmesides  ;  many 
of  those,  however,  who  sit  upon  the  bench  have  distinguislu'd 
themselves  in  this  kind  of  learning,  and  we  have  heard  one  of  the 
swell  mob  declare  of  one  ornament  to  the  magistracy,  that  he 
‘‘could  patter  Hash  like  an  angel,”  /.  c.,  that  he  could  speak  to 
ihicves  in  their  own  ])eculiar  tongue. 

Put  “low  life”  in  London  does  not  alone  alfect  the  tongue 
and  the  habits  of  the  people;  it  stretches  fartlu'r  than  that  ;  it 
has  its  elfect,  not  only  upon  this  lil’e,  but  upon  that  which  is  to 
come;  with  all  the  ('xertions  which  the  various  ndigioiis  bodies, 
and  the  Lhurch  of  Lngland  have  made — and  in  this  excelh'iit 
work  we  wish  not  to  put  one  before  the  other — not  only  is 
Christianity  not  thoroughly  known,  hut  four  yt'urs  ago  only,  a 
writer,  who  had  sjient  a  greater  ])ortion  of  his  lil*e  in  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  declared  that,  “  1  l(‘ath(‘nism  is  the  ])oor 
man’s  religion  in  the  metropolis.”  “It  is  well,”  he  writes,  “  for 
some  to  declare  that  the  Church  of  Ihigland  is  the  ])oor  man’s 
church,  and  for  others  to  spc'ak  of  Midhodism  as  the  poor  man’s 
religion,  but  neither  of  tliese  statements  is  true;”  and  ho  goes 
on  further  to  show,  that  in  LS  Il,  in  the  Island  ol*  Jamaica,  out 
ot  a  i)opidation  of  dSO,U0O  souls,  there  were  more  communicants 
than  in  l^ondon,  out  of  a  ])opulation  of  further 

that,  notwithstanding  late  ehoids — the  enemy  having  been  still 
busier  than  we — inlidelity  is  I’ather  on  the  increase  than  the 
decrease;  to  which  sad  state  of  things,  tin;  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  governnumt  will  give  a  stimulant  rather  than  a 
stoppage. 

To  one  portion  of  the  “  lowlife”  of  London,  that  portion  which 
‘‘coins  its  soul  for  drachnms,”  and  ])ays  down  its  nightly  portion 
ol  sin  tor  its  morrow’s  bread,  we  can  only  here  allude ;  but  that 
indeed  is  a  subject  which  should  be  thoroughly  looki'd  to,  whicli 
no  s(pK'aniishness  should  debar  good  men  1‘roni  examining,  and 
which  is  alarmingly  on  tln^  increasi* ;  one  authority  on  tlic 
subject  has  placed  the  nuinbiT  of  the  class  we  allude  to,  either 
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totiillv  prof(>ssioiml,  or  owaoinnal,  nf  tin*  immensely  ln,!;li  figure 
ol'  I.’iD.DDO  in  liomlon  alone!  lt‘  ^ye  eoiild  only  lor  a  few 
moments  ailenlively  meditate  upon  this  tact,  we  should  indec'd 
be  .striiek  with  the  amount  of  misery  which  must  daily  and 
niyhtly  take  i.lace  in  the  mi^dity  mother-city,  the  modern 
liahylon  llu'  (ircat  I 

TIr*  (u‘cu)Kiti<nis  and  tlie  aniusoiuonts  of  tlio  pooplo  have  an 
iinnu‘iis(‘  (‘Hoct  iii)on  tludr  morals.  ( cause  of  tlic  siii  oi*  o;reat 
citit's,  is  tli(*  immense  amount  ot  lalxuir  wliicli  is  ])ei'loi'me(l  in 
tiunu.  l'lios('  pliilo.'sojiluu’s  wlio  talk,  and  talk  truly,  about 
idleness  beiiiL^  llie  mother  of  all  the  vices,  and  the  norma, 

1  ‘le  step-mother  of  all  the  virtues,  are  (piite  rio;ht  in  their  theory, 
i)ut  thi'v  havi‘  straiiUMl  it  too  far,  and  like  an  ambitious  vaultor, 
thi‘ir  plan  “o’erleaps  itstdt,  and  tails  o  the  t  otluu’  side.  Not 
haviniif  decent  leisur(‘,  havinuf  no  time  lor  the  gentler  atfe(*tions 
and  for  s(‘lf-cultivation,  the  worker  in  the  towns  runs  into  dis¬ 
sipation,  and  takes  eai^erly  any  amusement  which  is  olfeied  to 
him.  This,  competition  amongst  the  caterers  and  the  vicious 
state  of  soci(‘ty  liav(‘  i‘(‘ndered  cxcitino-,  picpiant,  and  exhila¬ 
rating^,  as  oiK'  of  thost'  observers  upon  whose  books  wo  build  this 
article,  shall  show  us:  — 

“A  ^rand  concert,  ^amtleinen,  every  night — admission  twopence, 
reserved  seats  si.xjumce.  Hang,  twang,  and  hang,  goes  tlie  grand 
piano,  that  hrilliant  pt'rformer,  .Mr.  3Iinim,  having  dropped  his  heavy 
iingers  upon  it,  and  the  occupants  of  tlie  bar  rnsli  through  the  door 
which  admits  tiuMu.  to  llu'  body  of  the  concert  rotnn.  A  few  critical 
persons  ami  many  ladii's  (?)  ascend  the  twisted  stairs,  and  Iroin  the 
galhn-v.  tlignifled  intt>  the  name  of  the  reserved  si‘ats,  look  on.  ^Ir. 
M  inim  still  continues  playing.  I  low  lht‘ liodv  of  the  hall  is  crowded! 
Ilushamls  with  tlu'ir  wives  and  babies  too;  swoetheai'ts  of  the 
daughters  thus  brought  up,  who  oifer  to  the  lady  ii  j)int  ])()t,  with 
tin*  teclings  if  not  tin*  graet*  of  an  exquisite  in  another  grade  of  life 
oilering  a  bompiet.  \\  alters  dodge  about  the  forms,  and  tell  the 
genth‘nn‘n  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  ‘give  their  orders.’  d'he  gen¬ 
tlemen  do,  and  stt'aming  glassi's  of  the  worst  spirits  are  brought  in, 
and  placed  carctully  upctii  the  ledge  which  runs  at  the  back  of  each 
seat. 

“  1  he  ci)nnoisst'urs  ot  the  audience  are  getting  tired  of  Mr. jMiniin’s 
thumps  upon  the  worn-out  piano,  and  bawl  for  the  singers.  The 
cliairinan,  wlu)  sits  at  the  toot  ot  the  raised  stage  with  a  ti'anspareiicy, 
and  sonu*  slight  att(‘mpt  at  sceuery  behind  it,  ra[)s  heavilv  u[)on  the 
floor,  ami  tlie  comic  singi*r  i*nti*rs.  lb*  is  a  heavy,  gross  man,  ot 
soine  ceh‘hrity  no  iloubt  liefore  In*  came  here,  for  he  takes  all  sorts 
of  familiar  lilicrtics  with  Ids  audience,  llis  face  is  abs(duti*lv  purple 
upon  all  prominent  j>arts,  and  his  nose  and  thick  lijis  inflamed  with 
disease,  wear  tin*  liverv  ot  that  spirit  he  has  so  constantly  worshipped. 
In  the  same  c,iU8e,  no  doubt,  his  voice  has  become  like  the  grand 
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_ all  the  Ihs^lier  notes  are  worn  out,  and  but  one  continuous 

bawl  ot’tluimler  remains.  Strike  up,  Mr.  Vox,  and  bawl  your  worst ; 
von  hav(‘  voiir  auditmee  cultivated  to  your  taste.  Mr.  Vox  does 
strike  up.*  He  is  tashionably  dressed  iu  j^lossy  black  ;  but  by  but- 
toiiiui;  up  his  eoat,  raisiui^  his  shoulders,  and  hullui^  i‘V(‘ry  vestige  of 
liiu'M,  pow(‘rf*ully  aidi'd  by  his  count (Miauet'  and  a  very  old  shabby 
hat.  he  iraustbrms  himscU’ into  a  vaj^aboud  upon  the  slu)rt(‘st  notice, 
and  bawls  out  the  lu'west  balderdasli  to  the  ohh'st  tuue.  At  every 
hit  iu  the  J^oncf,  political  or  oth(‘rwise,  the  tavern  lovers  turn  to 
e.\|)lain  to  their  tavern  sweethearts,  and  the  mothers  jump  and  dandle 
tlu'ir  babies  to  the  tune.  ]Mr.  A\)x  has,  as  a  matttu*  ot*  course,  an 
‘ani^core’ — so  says  the  chairman — Mr.\ Ox  will  sin^ai^ain.  Itetiriiijr 
for  a  moment  behind  the  transparency,  ^Ir.  Vox  conu's  back  with 
siiowv  shirt  front  and  nal  face,  and  sin^s  that  which  he  had  better 
have  l(‘fl  unuttered.  Thi*  ^irls  tittei*,  and  tlu'  meu  jjjriu,  and  the 
babies  are  still  damlled  to  the  tune,  and  the  r(‘ekin^  air,  divided  by 
Mr.  A^)x’s  breath,  ^oi‘s  up  aijjainst  the  skylii^hts  of  the  room,  seeking 
to  j)ollute  lu'avcn  by  its  corru[)tness. 

‘•After  another  (‘ucore,  Mr.  Vox  givc's  way  to  a  young  lady,  who 
apj)i'ars  to  think  scarkA  satinet  and  mosaic  jewt'lk'ry  tlu‘  height  t)f 
fashion.  She  sweeps  in  with  a  pii'ce  of  music  in  lua*  hands,  although, 
as  she  evidently  does  not  know  a  bar  of  it,  and  has  sung  the  song 
soiiu'  iiftv  times  bedbre,  oiu'  cannot  tell  why  slu'  holds  it.  ‘Aliss 


(^)naver  will  oblige,’  says  the  chairman.  Aliss  (^Juayer  does  oblige. 
‘  Her  mother  won’t  let  her  marry.’  Vou  see  how  it  is,  such  a  tine 
lady  as  she  is!  ho\y  ])(‘rt  the  girls  think  her,  and  what  a  duchess  the 
young  gentlemen  imagine  her.  Poor  thing!  the  scarlet  satinet  has 
dune  her  service  in  every  concert  room  in  liondon. 

“  Night  grows  on  apace.  The  gentlemen,  obi'ditmt  to  the  ])ot-boy’s 
call,  give  him  more  ‘orders.’  The  babi(‘s  fall  asleej),  or  sijuall  in 
concert  with  tlu*  singers,  d’lie  young  ladi(‘s  lost*  what  little  modt'sty 
they  had.  Air.  Vox  gtds  mori*  bold  and  more  blatant,  and  tin*  round 
ol  enti'rtalnment — which  includes  Air.  A’ox  drt'sst'd  as  a  waggoner 
Aliss  Quaver  with  a  straw  hat  on  as  a  young  lady  trom  the  countr\ 
aiiotht'r  young  lady  with  a  Scotch  namt*  in  a  Highland  lllng,  and  the 
wliole  strength  of  the  comjiany  in  an  oj)(Mung  chorus  of  some  fayoui  ite 
opera — tlnislu's  at  last.  ‘  Twelye  o’clock,  g(‘ntlem<*n.  It  is  Saturday 
Light.’  Poin*  out  into  the  stretds  and  shut  tin*  doors  upon  them,  as 
disorgani/.ed  and  sp(‘nt,  if  not  tiositivcdy  drunk,  the  motley  company 
s*aliit{‘  th(‘  Sabbath  morn. 

“  It  one  could  follow  that  crowd  home,  one  might  morali/,e !  Deep 
rctlection,  serious  aud  calm  thoughts,  statesman  and  philanthropist, 
might  be  spent  \ipon  them.  W  liat  time*  shall  the  parents  have  for 
thought  or  prayer,  for  cleanliness  or  godliness,  when  they  huddk*  to 
bed  at  such  an  hour,  down  some  narrow  court  ?  Place?  down  the 
tired  and  the  fevered  child  ;  there*  let  it  dream  its  infent  life  away 
with  the*  he'iarse  ye)ie*e  e)f  Air.  Vox,  the;  ‘  ce'lehrate'd  comic  singer,’ 
ringing  in  its  e‘ars.  \V(‘arie*d  wit  h  misspe'iit  hours,  and  annoyeci  hy 
wasteel  inoiu'v,  let  the  hrulal  epiarrel  now  ensue  between  the  shrew 
wife  w  iio  begs  her  w  eekly  pittance  to  keep  house,  and  the  brutal  aud 
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iiK‘l)ri:itetl  husbaml.  S|)inls  ot*  evil!  isluit  in  iny  noisome  eellaiN,or 
iinprisonod  in  the  squat  easks  above  my  bar!  what  once  \yas  part  of 
vou  scours  now  the  veins  of  humlreils  of  bein;j;s,  ami,  whilst  they  lie 
in  uncasv  sleep,  prejKiri's  the  morbid  apathy  and  the  quick-conuiiff 
disease  of  tin*  morrow.” 

\ow,  in  our  o])inIon,  there  can  be  no  question  but  tliiit  sucji 
eiilertaininents  as  these  tiuid  inutcTially  to  (hunomll/e  <h(‘  ])opu. 
latlon  ;  and  yet  the  statesman  and  the  (^hristian  have  Inaai  forcid 
to  discover  that  a  pe«q)h‘  cannot  subsist  vithout  amus(‘mciit. 
An  ij^norant  pi'ople  tic*klcd,  jih'ased,  and  coquetted  with,  may 
lor  a  lonj^f  time  submit  to  the  most  rapacious  and  wiek(‘(l  of 
^nivernments.  The  lioinaiis  of  the  later  empire  have  tau;>lit 
us  this.  So  loiifi:  as  they  could  obtain  pimcm  ct  ciirnm 
Didiiis  dullanus  mi^dit  purchase  the  empire  at  an  auction,  or 
h]la.i,^abalus  mlp:ht  distrust  the  world  with  his  in-otll^^aey.  Hut 
at  llie  same  time,  it  were  unwise,  because  a  vicious  system  of 
indulirmiee  has  pavi'd  the  way  for  tyranny,  to  entirely  destroy 
an  innocent  amuseinmit.  Tliere  is  ‘‘a  time  to  lau<»’h,”  says 
Solomon,  and  the  lumthen  poet  echoc's  the  sentinuml.  An 
oceasional  relaxation  is  wise  and  natural,  and,  therefore, 
virtuous  and  eonformahh'  with  ( lirlstlanity.  Wlnm  this  is 
chmied,  the  piMqde  rush  into  the  0|<posite  extreme;  th(‘  ])iiri-' 
tanie  M‘Vt‘rity  of  the  Commonwealth,  noble  as  it  was,  uiifor- 
tunatelv  induccsl  with  an  uneducated  people,  the  licentious 
pravity  of  th<‘  lh‘storation.  In  observing,  therefore,  on  the 
“low  life”  of  liondon,  a  cluqder  might  easily,  indeed  should 
bt',  set  aside  for  tludr  amusements  and  indulgencies ;  and 
glancing  for  th(‘  last  time  at  these,  we  assure  the  reader, 
tlmt  far  from  doing  away  with  them,  we  would  merely  substi¬ 
tute  tin'  healtliy  and  the  (devating,  for  the  low,  the  corrupt,  the 
intoxicating  and  tlu'  impure.  Ihillad  singing  has  been,  and  ever 
will  he  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  workers,  and  if  well 
managed  and  written,  these  hallads  may  address  themselves  to 
the  nohh',  tin'  domestic,  the  tender,  nay  the  holv  fc'olings  of 
man  s  nature,  just  as  wi'll  as  to  the  sensual  and  low  ])assioib, 
which  (‘xlst  witli  tin*  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 

In  the  same  street  In  which  the  blazing  temple  of  insobriety 
In  which  our  author  hath  ])ictured  ^Ir.  ^  ox  as  singing,  .stands, 
there  are  also  to  he  found  hundreds  of  poor,  wretched  people, 
whose  sid)sist(‘nee  is  so  scanty,  that  it  does  not  j)ermit  them  to 
dream  ol  so  grand  an  entertainment  as  that  of  Air.  Vox  and  liis 
company,  any  more  than  it  would  of  sitting  with  her  Alajesty 
at  the  llavmarki't  opera-house,  and  of  listening  to  the  trills  ot 
Allxuii.  1‘or  tlu'in,  the  itinerant  ballad-monger  strikes  uj)  his 
quavering  or  I'oaring  notes.  V  ith  them,  the  little  stunted  child 
crying  in  weak  voice  some  negro  ballad,  is  a  master  in  song* 
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Poul)tlrs'<ly  tlu'V  find  boauty  in  siicli  songsters,  for  lliey  will 
reward  liini  with  fartfiings  and  Indfpence  ;  that  is,  tliose  who 
nn'  eoin])aralively  rich  amongst  them  ;  and  for  tlie  otliers,  one 
inav  see  them  listtming  witli  j)Ieasnre  and  avidity  to  this  eleemo- 
svnarv  concert,  down  the  dark  alh'V  and  the  ei’owdt'd  court, 
that  some  of  tliese  songs  are  im])rop('r  and  nonsensical,  there  is 
no  doubt  ;  hut  that  tlie  large  majority  have  a  gi’i'at  deal  of  rude 
pathos,  and  (‘ven  poetry  and  ])()wer  in  them,  speaks  v(dumes  for 
the  kindly  hearts  and  feelings  of  that  noble  race,  the  British 
poor.  L('t  the  re(‘ollection  of  the  melody  be  ever  so  faint,  the 
words  of  the  song  ('ver  so  ])oor,  you  shall  see  the  erowd  listen 
— aHrihtts  — to  the  sorrows  of  “  liUcy  Neal,*’ 

or  the  troubles  of  “  Ben  Bolt.^’ 

“  Oh,  don’t  you  reincinber  the  wood,  Ben  Bolt, 

Near  the  ^ri'en  sunny  sloj)0  of  tin*  hill ; 

AVlu*n‘  we  oft  bav('  sung  'neatb  its  wide-spreading  shade. 

And  k(*j)t  time  to  the  eliek  of  the  mill. 

Th(‘  mill  has  gone  to  decay,  Ben  Bolt, 

And  a  quiet  now  rt'igns  all  around, 

St‘(‘,  the  old  rustic  porch  with  its  roses  so  sweet, 

Lies  scattered  and  fall’ll  to  the  ground.” 

AVe  present  this  verse  to  our  country  readers,  wdio  have  often 
in  quiet  parlours  listened  to  the  same  song,  as  a  protest  against 
the  .siijiposition,  that  the  “low  people”  like  everything  that  is 
low'.  The  song  is  of  itself  not  very  tine,  but  it  lias  about  it  an 
appeal  to  tlie  heart  w'hieh  w'ith  tbose  w’bo  listmi  to  it,  eipials  the 
tenderness  of  (’bapelle,  or  the  ])astorals  of  (luarini.  These  songs 
too  arise  IVom  tlie  people,  with  whom  they  are  so  pojnilar. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  one  W'as  bawh'd  about  the  holes 
and  corners  ol‘  London,  and  eagerly  bouglit  by  the  denizens 
thereof,  whieh  we  believe  has  not  achieved  the  ])o])ularity  of  the 
imddle-class  di  aw'ing-room,  but  which  spoke  to  many  a  w  idowed 
heart,  and  to  many  thousands  of  those  whose  true  aspirations 
make  the  glory  of  the  country.  Its  verses  ran  as  follow’s  : — 

“  A1  other,  is  the  battle  over  ? 

Thousands  have  been  slain  they  say. 

Is  my  father  coming  ? — tell  me, 

Have  the  English  gaimal  the  day  ? 

Is  he  well,  or  is  he  wounded — 

Mother,  do  you  think  he’s  slain  ? 

If  you  know  1  pray  you  tell  me 
Will  my  father  come  again  ^  ” 

Hf  course  the  purport  of  the  song  requires  that  the  father  is 
•‘^Lin  ;  and  the  poet  w  inds  up  in  sad  doggrel,  but  with  a  touch 
of  true  pathos : — 
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‘‘  Ilo  ilii'il  for  old  Kii^^lniid’s  ^lory  ; 

Our  (lav  may  not  l)t.*  far  bet  ween, 

Hut  1  hope  at  tlio  last  momoiit 

That  \M*  all  shall  meet  a'^aiu.” 

W(‘  i(‘iH‘at  tluit  tlioso  son^s  are  infinitely  ])urer  and  hotter 
tluin  tlu‘  sonus  of  tin?  drawing-room,  sixty,  fifty,  ay(‘,  or  fortv 
years  a^o.  In  I)(K‘tor  dohnsHn\s  time — tli(‘<^rav('  old  fellow  him. 
solf  wrote  love  son^s — ladies  perpetrated  eompositions  of  a  very 
curious  ti'iidency,  and  not  only  curious,  but  pruriiuit.  These 
have  crept  into  our  most  modest  collections,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  ev(*n  found  in  Dr.  Knox  s  “  hdei’ant  Kxtracts,  and 
in  Dodsleys  “Colh'ction  of  Pocius;”  in  the  books  of  fuj^itive 
poetry  of  tlu'  pi'riod  they  abound.  The  contrast  is,  therefore, 
much  to  b(‘  not(‘d,  is  very  pleasing,  and  ^ives  us  ^reat  hoj)e  for  the 
p(‘ople  of  Ku^^laiid,  for  wiien  purity  and  true  feeling-  ('xists  in 
‘•low  lile,"  there  happiness  will  exist  also.  Aureal  patriot 
(h'clared,  that  lu;  did  not  care  who  made  the  laws  of  a  countiv 
so  that  he  made  the  sonj^s,  and  very  oitcui  the  ha})pin(‘ss  of  a 
p,eopl('  is  more  eiidan<;i‘red  by  a  bad  son<;‘  than  by  a  bad  law. 

'l'h(‘  litc'iaturi'  (  f  tlu'  lowest  classes  is  worthy  of  our  atleiitioii. 
Taken  on  the  whoh',  in  this  ycair  of  18-jb,  the  observation  will 
not  proVi*  dlseoura^-in;i',  nor  shall  we  find  the  tone  of  morals,  or 
the  class  of  id(‘as  instilled  by  cheap  literature,  so  dej^aadiiijr as 
many  would  have  us  su])pose.  A  long*  and  a  wide  aecjuaiiitaiicc 
with  tlu*  subject,  undertaken  for  a  specilie  purpose,  gives  us  the 
right  to  dt'clare  this  c.r  Cdtltcdra.  lm})ure  literature  circulates 
in  its  worst  form  anuuig.st  the  rom's  and  di'huHchvs  of  hii;li 
life.  A\  ith  tlu*  poor,  litc'rature  and  a  taste  for  reading  exht 
togetlu'r  with  tlu*  very  natural  fact,  that  tlu*ypurify  and  improve 
themselves,  llu*  act  of  writing  novels  and  constructing  tales, 
though  rudely  practis(*d,  is  yet  much  better  done  now  for  the 
poor  than  it  list'd  to  be.  To  be  sure  we  hav^e  stujiid  young 
ladies  who  will  write  to  more  stupid  editors  and  ask  1 1 u*ir  advice, 
as  to  whellu'r  they  shall  marry  the  “  fair  g(*ntleman  ’  who  is  so 
“insinuating,  or  tlu*  ‘Nlark  young  man'’  whose  eves  arc  so 
“  romantic;  but  vi'iy  luckily  these  things  are  now  conlincd  to 
tlu*  kitclu*n  and  the  milliner  s  workroom,  and  they  in  a  lew  diort 
months  disgust  tlu'ir  most  ardent  admirers.  Diit  there  is  much 
comfort  in  knowing  that  ladies  of  title  a  few  years  ago,  pusstd 
thiough  the  sanu*  or(h*al,  and  that  the  /W/oV  jy/.s-cc/Zuy///,  aid 
that  litlh*  monthly,  which  (divi'i*  (Joldsmith  edited  for  the 
booksclh*r,  (irillith,  contaiiu'd  precisely  the  same,  and  even  much 
Worse*  and  more'  mischie'vous  (piestions.  In  the  librarv  of  the 
biitish  Muse'um,  are  hundreds  of  such  dead  inanities,  aflording 
tliu*  tc'xts  tor  one  who  should  preai'h  upon  human  folly  aud 
weakness,  hut  also  conveying  consolation  and  hope,  wheu 
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find  tluit  tlio  inoiital  opidojuio  rages  now  amongst  tlie  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  classes,  instead  ot  tlie  highest  ainl  most  ediicatc'd. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  taste  of  our  titled  great  grandmolliers 
was  considerahly  worse  than  tluit  ot  our  untaught  i*ooks  and 
liousiMiiaids  is  at  present.  AVhen  wi'  rememhor  that  the  AW  Ton 
MtKjitzlnr  was  very  popular,  and  that  the  scandalous  iclv-u-tvlea 
in  till*  Totrn  (inil  Count r if  Mnyazinr  were  greedily  perused,  wo 
shall  not  (loiiht  the  assertion. 

As  legards  the  iion-assertioii  of  Christianity,  and  often, 
indeed,  the  strange  way  in  whicli  religion  itself  is  ignoivd  in 
the  popular  journals — one  of  these  boasts  of  a  sale  of  a  ipuirter 
ot‘a  niiliioii  cojiies  and  of  six  times  that  number  cf  readers — we 
have  only  to  say  that  the  fact  exists  and  is  to  be  deeply  di'plori'd. 
With  regard  to  one  of  these  journals  the  case  is  perhaps  worse. 
It  is  (‘dited  by  a  clevi'i*  man — one,  iiidei'd,  of  wido  intelligenci* 
and  inlbriuatioii — but  who  is,  imlortunately,  so  lalit iidinarian 
that  hi*  doubts  everything,  and  what  is  more,  hi*  suggests  his 
doubts  to  other  and  weaker  minds.  TJie  harm  done  by  such  a 
man  is  incalculable.  I  hit  lower  than  these,  by  many,  many 
fathoms’  measure,  are  certain  purveyors ol*  literature  (or  the  poor, 
in  the  sliajio  of  last-dying  speeches  and  songs.  Copies  of  the 
songs,  verses  of  which  wi*  printed  above,  procei'ded  from  the 
Sana*  celebrated  press  in  Si'Vi'U  Dials:  for  it  is  in  that  pojiulous 
neighbourhood,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monmouth  Street,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  Ji'ws  and  old  clotbesmen,  that  the  muse 
populuirc  dw(*lls  and  llourishes.  ( hiriously,  the  jilacc  has  suller(‘d 
no  change  during  a  wliole  century.  Fielding,  in  his  I'xipiisite 
burlesque  of  “  Tom  Thumb,”  places  in  the  mouth  of  J.ord  Doodle 
the  excellent  apothegm  : — 

- “  What  is  lionour? 

A  Aloinnoutli-strcct  laced  (*oat  gracing  to-day 
back,  to-morrow  glittering  on  anothci*’s.” 

And  cast-off  garments  and  vamped  boots  form  the  sta})lo  com¬ 
modities  of  the  place  now.  Here  it  is  then  tliat  Catiiacli 
and  Fitts,  the  rival  })ublishers — the  Tonson  and  Curll,  the 
^lurray  and  lientley,  of  the  greater  literary  world — emplo}" 
their  })oets  and  retail  their  wares.  D*  tiny  chance  to  hit 
upon  a  j)opular  ballad  they  realize  large  sums  by  it ;  but  it 
IS  not  every  song,  any  more  than  every  book,  that  achieves 
a  notoriety.  The  consequence  is  that  tlie  nunibi'r  id‘  “di‘ad” 
ballads  deducts  much  from  the  profit  of  those  which  may  be 
said  to  live,  and  this  necessarily  subtracts,  on  the  score  of  dead 
stock,  from  the  price  paid  to  tire  po(‘t,  so  that  Pope’s  ill-natured 
saying  of  Phillipps  that  he  “turned  a  Persian  tale  for  lialf-a- 
crown,” — i.e.,  tliat  he  put  it  in  verse — is  more  than  r(‘aliz(‘d  hy 
tlie  ballad-maker  of  Seven  Dials.  These  blind  Horners  get  but 
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each  for  their  Iliad,  which,  after  all,  is  porliap< 

as  much  as  they  are  worth.  • 

As  <‘V(‘rv  (lay  does  not  afford  a  subject  for  a  son^,  the  poi't  for 
the  |H'ople  is  often  driven  to  exercise  his  imagination,  and  lu* 
then  product's  a  “  cock  that  is,  in  the^  slan^*  of  the  distrift, a 
fabrication  of  some  outrageous  kind,  which  is  bawh*d  about  the 
stivets  bv  th('  stentorian  j^cntlemen  of  that  profession,  and  whuh. 
out  nt  inert'  curiosity,  calls  the  heads  of  the  neioldiourliood  out 
of  their  houses.  Sonu'times  it  is  a  story  oi  an  nneonnnitted 
murder.  Sonu'times  it  is  a  scandalous  account  of  the  elopement 

of  Mrs.  S - ^^ith  Mr.  T - ,  both  of  the  street  or  ])arisli  fo 

which  it  is  liawkc'd.  'fhese  often  sell  larfrdy,  (‘spet'ially  in  tlie 
country,  but  tin'  Londoners  are  becoming:;  awake  to  the  inp:('niiity 
of  th(‘  St'ven  Dials’  authors.  In  “  low  life”  esjiecially  is  exliihitell 
that  morbid  cravini^  after  excitement  which  always  accompanies 
ignorance' ;  accounts  of  “murders’’  and  “  last-dyin<i;  spt'i'clios/’ 
]>rint('d  on  tln'se  broad  slu'c'ts,  are  sold,  not  by  thousands,  but 
by  tens  of  tliousands  of  co})I('S. 

t>ur  readers  will  not,  ]>erhaps,  be  snrjirised  to  find  that  the 
criminal  population  of  London,  although  exist in<^  within  the 
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limits  inhabit('d  by  tin'  poor  and  needy,  are  yet  not  of  them, 
but  a  totally  distinct  class.  The  fact  is,  that  the  very  |K>or 


of  this  i^reat  city,  are  “  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowlcdi>e,” 
(Ilosea  iv.  (>) — of  any  kind  of  education,  whereas  the  thieves  of 
London  are  an  t'dneated  class,  imh'cd  h'arned — leariu'd  in  deceit, 
in  a  knowle<l<^e  of  man,  and  in  tlu'ir  business  and  art.  Mr. 
Maylu'w,  who  has  (h'voted  a  <ifr(*at  deal  of  time  to  this  particular 
branch  of  study,  has  arranged  for  ns  the  dilieivnt  kinds  ot 
people  who  Ibnn  in  London,  as  in  all  o^reat  cities,  a  distinct 
class  of  beings,  but  who  have  an  essential  connexion  witli  “low 
life  :  ” — 


fiu'rc'  is  a  distinct  class  of  pi'rsons  who  have  an  innate  avi'rsion 
to  any  settled  industry,  and  siiu'c  work  is  a  necessarv  condition  ot 
the  huiuan  ori^ani/.ation,  the  ipiestion  hecomes,  ‘  How  do  such  people 
live  ."  I  lu'n*  is  hut  oin*  answer — If  thev  will  not  labour  to  ])rocure 
tlu'ir  own  tood.  ot  eourse  they  must  live  on  the  food  procured  by  the 
labour  of  others. 

1  lie  means  by  which  the  criminal  classes  obtain  their  living  con* 
stitut(*  the  ('ssential  jioints  ot  ditlerence  among  them,  and  loriii. 
indei'd.  the  methods  ot  distinction  among  thems(‘lves.  The  vHaiiip^* 
men,’ ilie  ‘  Hrummers,’  the  ‘  :Mohsmen,’"the  ‘  Sneaksmen,’  and  the 
Sholulmen,  which  art*  the  tt*rms  hv  which  the  thieves  themselves 
dcsignatt*  the  several  hranehes  ot  the  ‘profession,’  are  but  so  main 
exj)res>ions  indicating  the  several  modes  of  obtaining  the  property  of 
winch  tlu'y  become  possessed. 

••  The  ‘  Kanipsinaii,’  or  ‘  Cracksman,’  plunders  bv  forcc-as  tie 
buri;lar,  toot|»ad,  \e. 


«  A 

‘‘Tiu- •  |)niinnu'r,’ pluiulcrs  l)v  stunofu'llr...  n<,(l  <i 
■  . . - . '  '•.v  '”™-i 

u/ . . . .  (I...  l..,v 

(»r  lii)iiscbr(  Mk(‘r,  wouKI  no  inoivtliinlv  of*  -i  •  •  •  <  •  i 

a  l'arri.>(..r  woul,  r o  .f  "'ll'  ^l'•“.sn,.ak«. 

aa  au„n„.y.  Ti,o  1 ‘  K.,t ‘‘"‘"v  "iti* 

make  tlic  cowardice  of  i|ie  sne’il-  t  *  a>is(  bleaker  or  the  foolnad, 

('IU‘  IS  (lislin^r„,\sj,(.,|  ]  Idiul'of  'bnirfT) 

. 

In  llic  iH'cliv  ‘swell’)  ind  ‘  loiv  ’  ** '"II'‘^.l’‘*"''‘iilai-ly  described 

••Mlertainim.ot  an  ,1  ,  '  I'asiness,  all  (be  places  of 

aa.l  tb..  more  eb'ca.  i  .  ,  m  ^'ano  a  regularaKemlaiK  a!  cbnrcb, 
■'■'a’  n.obsman  tak,;  I  s  .  !;  *  ‘7:  "  ’I''’'  ‘a’rnions 

'<•  'vInVb  b,.  bidoMcs.  ii  S  717  ''abbs  of  tbeelass 

jiocki'tstbatlbeworkbedonein  siicdl  7  ‘‘‘'“"'‘^'‘‘■'*''<"1  pickiii-r  of 

tlu*  ()j)t‘r;itor.  ^  ‘  as  to  ‘  cc^vcT  ’ 

llic  lH.rs(.rs‘,tlm77(im7S  siTla'ler'''V’7'‘ll"''''7‘’^ animals  (sneli  as 

(lie  dojr-stealers.  belomr  („  •,  nn'fici,'l’.‘^‘7l''  ’  '.7'  '  ''.\<‘c|i(ion  of 

'  "I'v.'s,  whereas  (be"’ niobsinen  ar'.  Vl' 'IV  ii  ''"''a’alfnral 

‘‘liarnctcr.  '  ‘  ^  i^^aicially  of  mon*  civic 

. -a; . . 

|"■cubar  line  of  rocMcrc  il  ^  ’  i  ‘'"l’'•<'«.-<l'd  (be  s(am|)  of  (be 

Md.sis,cnce.  cbance  (o  follow  as  a  'means  of 

I'a'a’lnallv  7isb!n7s('''eb7s7s'7'lM  <>1'  tba(  pordon  of  (be 

■""sis(  of  Ibe  ‘  Ffa(,.a'(cber  '  ’  ‘  'i"'''".'’  I"■'■'lliar.  'fbese 

‘  ''"anccrs,-  a  ‘  /e^ ’  “I  ‘  ‘  '''a'’'-v  '‘i'-liers,’ 

•  l'la(.c'  I,  1  -  adders.’  and  (be  ‘  \'a.oan(s.’ 

"iiidb  rs,  (bilfcrs  no '7  *’'’“ir  imams  bv  false  pre(7'nees _ is 

••The  ■’  ili;::; . .  ‘’la'ats  of  an  kiinls' 

'''"'.';l'■'•'Vmen.  ’  ‘ I'vo  by  low  gaming— as 

'K  people  OIK  of  (beir^liiperfy^  ‘"''"‘idating.  or  talk- 

“  The  ‘  Vai'ranis  ■**'l  a'xl  excidng  (also  svm|)a(liv. 

‘''•klioiise.  °  ’  '■  ‘‘‘•'‘^^•aiaiig  on  (be  casual  ward  of '(be  parisb 
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“  Kach  of  tlioso,  anaiii,  are  uiniiislakably  distiiignishcd  from  the 
rent,  'riu*  ‘  Klat-catehers  ’  an*  i^eiierally  remarkable  for  u^ri'at  shrewd. 
iu‘ss,  (*sn(*(*iall V  HI  tlu*  kii()\vl(*d^e  ot  liiimaii  (‘liaru(*t(*r,  and  injje- 
Hiiitv  ill  desii^iiin^  and  earrvini;  out  tbidr  several  seliemes.  The 
‘Charlev  Titeliers  ’  appertain  more  to  tlie  eonjurini;  or  sleijrhtof. 
hand  and  blaek-li‘t!^  elass.  4die  ‘  (hidi^cu’s,’  on  the  other  hand,  are  to 
the  elass  of  (dieats  what  the  ‘  Sneaksman  ’  is  to  the  thirvi‘s~tlie 
low(‘st  of  all — bein;;  tin*  least  distin^^uiished  for  those  eharacterijitics 
whieh  mark  the  other  members  of  tlie  same  body.  As  the  ‘  Sneaks 
man’  is  tlu?  least  darini^  and  expert  of  all  the  ‘  pri<j;s,’  so  is  the 
‘('adLtt'r’  the  h*ast  intell(‘etual  and  eunninir  (d*  all  tlu*  eheats.  \ 
‘  Shallow  eove ' — that  is  to  say,  cuie  who  exhibits  himself  lialf-iiaked 
in  the  str(‘(‘ts,  as  a  nii'ans  of  obtaininu;  his  liviiii; — is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  despieiible  of  all  en‘atu’*i*s,  since  tlu*  act  ivijuires  neither 
courage,  intidh’ct,  nor  dextm’ity  for  llu'  (‘xecntiim  ot  it.  Lastlv,  the 
‘  Vajj^rants  ’  an*  tlu*  waiuh’rcrs — tlu*  bkii^lish  Ih'donins — t host*  who. in 
tlu*ir  own  words,  ‘  lovi*  to  shake  a  free  leg’ — the  thoughtloss  and  the 
can*h*ss  vairabonds  of  our  raci*.” 

Tlii'se  descriptions,  in  tbi*  niaiii  true,  are  distitiguislied  by  that 
s])iril  (d‘ t'xaggi'ialion  wliicb  attaclu's  to  Mr.  3!aylH‘w’s  writings. 
4’ln*  class(  s  are  not  so  distinct  as  be  v.'oiild  make  out.  and 
“cracksnu'ii  ”  and  “  sneaksnieii  ”  are  to  be  found  togetluT,  jint 
as  bai-rislers  and  attorneys  congregate  at  tbe  same  table*.  The 
bar  bas  its  eti(}iii*tt(‘,  but  it  is  often  brokeui  tbroiigb,  ainl  “luiv 
lite”  like*  /nmf  (on,  not  only  sometimes,  but  often,  lays  aside  it> 
rul(‘s,  and  submits  to  necessity. 

'riie  earnings  of  tbese  iiu*n  wliom  Mr.  ?\Iaybew  bas  clas^evi 
for  u.<,  are*  iVe'epienlly  very  bigb,  but  tbe*  eb'vil  is  a  bad  pay* 
ma.ste*!-,  and  tbe*  gains  of  viea*  are  preH*aidous.  ‘‘I’el  rather,” 
said  a  1‘efornu'd  thief  tei  tbe  narrator,  “live  npon  a  pennewtli o’ 
bre'ael  a-day,  ged  beuu'stly,  tbaii  bave  bits  e)f  <jn(h  tbe  otber  way 
—that  1  would  ;  iied  but  wbat  tbere’s  a  deal  tei  be  made,  por* 
tie‘ularlv  by  banelke'rebiefs,  but  you’re  always  in  lear,  your 
e'onseie'iu'e  wenit  le‘t  yer  re'st,  e*yery  sounel  you  lu'ars,  it  may  Iv 
em  tlu*  pa^.'^age  oi*  ein  tlu*  stairs  when  x’e^u’re  a-lu'el,  anyhow, 
yem  .staits  up  anel  thinks  it's  some  ])eob‘r  e'eune  te)  take  veM’! 

1  he  same*  man  kne*w  twei  beuisebreakers,  wl\e)  “  weuild  lliiiik 
it  a  bad  night  s  work  when  tbewwont  eiiit,  if  tlie  ir  share  wasiio* 
a  buiulre'd  juuinels,  but  they  was  always  poor,  peior  as  be  was 
with  iie>t  a  sixjie'Ueu*  to  bless  ibe'inselves  witli.” 

I  be  uioiioy  eanu'el  by  tldews  is  always,  e>r  almost  always 
spe*nt  in  low  eb'bauedie'ry,  and  elis.sipated*  as  seion  as  aenpiired. 
Around  them  tbe'iv  are*  e‘yei’  cunning  and  brutal  tlattere*rs  and 
bange*rs-e>n  :  tbe  burglar  is  nieire  secret  now,  but  be  still  bas  he 
court  i(*rs  aiul  aelinireu  s,  just  as  be  eliel  wiie'ii  Jae*k  Sbe'p})ard 
liiiUM'lt^  laiuous,  aiiel  douatbaii  ibl  was  e*m[)loyed  !)♦’  a  weak 
iinel  intanious  governinent  as  a  lliie.d-oatcl.u'r.  Thieves  tlieiu* 
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selves  are  shunned  as  niucli  hy  Ihe  honest  poor,  as  hy  tlie 
lionest  rieli,  but  there  is  a  bond  between  tliein  whieh  keeps 
tliein  very  niueli  together,  and  tliat  bond  is  tlu'  persecution 
(‘xperieiieed  from  the  police.  From  these  men  in  olli(‘e, 
whetiu'r  at  a  tire,  a  review,  a  crowd,  or  in  their  own  dark  alliw, 
l]i(‘  jKK)r  of  London  p't  but  rouiih  treatnuuit.  Urou^ht  u])  in  a 
lianl  seliool;  IVecpiently  untau<>’ht  tlienisi'lves,  and  im])ort('d 
IVoiu  the  country  into  London,  tlu'  ]K)lie(*nien  I’c'u-ard  everybody 
who  is  not  a  “  liouseholder as  one  of  the  “  dant»;erous  classes’’ 
wlioin  lie  must  ‘‘put  (hovn.”  ’fhe  plirase  list'd,  is  and  has  been 
a  favourite  with  tlie  ollieer  and  ])oliee  maL»ist rate  ;  and  some 
vi'ars  ap)  a  London  aldtu-man,  dresst'd  in  a  litth'  brii'f  autho¬ 
rity,  talked  {grandly  about  the  wiekt'dness  of  si'lf-murdt'r,  and 
assint'd  a  inist'rable  and  ruined  ^irl,  wlio  liad  att(‘in])t('d  to 
(h’owii  lit'rseir,  that  he  had  determined,  “with  tlu'  aid  oi*  the 
])()lii*(‘  to  ])ut  down  suicide.”  Such  a  spi't'cli,  smaekini*;  moi*e  of 
niai»isterial  zeal  than  of  (diristian  sympathy,  is  yet  rt'membered 
and  r(‘])eatt‘(l  by  the  ])oor  and  miserabh'. 

Saieide  is,  how'cver,  mueh  less  iVecjut'nt  amonL*’  the  “hnv” 
])e()j)le  than  tlie  liii^h.  ddiey  are  often  so  poor  that  tlit-y  havt' 
not  spirit  eiioutrh  to  kill  themsi'lvi's,  and  tlu'v  I'ndui’o  unheard- 
of  haidshijis.  If  any  one  is  curious  about  this  fact  h't  bim  sta¬ 
tion  himself,  u])on  a  bitter  nioht,  of  whii  h  cur  (dimatc*  aiiords 
many  (‘vi'ii  in  sprinjjf  and  ('arly  sumnn'r,  at  oiu'  of  those  ri'lntri's 
for  till'  hoimdess  and  the  outcast,  wdiieh  ])i'ivat('  charity  has 
establislu'd  in  many  |M)rtions  of  tlu'  town,  lli'  will  tlu'i’i'  nu'i't 
such  hai^^ard,  downcast,  miserable  wretches,  smdi  faded,  trou- 
hl(‘d,  and  w’oin-out  sjK'einu'iis  of  humanity,  that  h(‘  will  w'omh'r 
at  that  ])ersist('nee  in  life  whieh,  for  so  lon^  a  tinu',  k(‘o])s  body 
and  soul  too\>ther.  If  Dives  evi'i*  in  a  ri'iu'iitant  mood,  touelu'd 
hv  a  wanderino:  o-h^ani  of  (diristian  charity,  or  by  a  si'rmon 
Ironi  SOUK'  eonsei<‘ntious  minister  of  (’hrist,  should  ofo  forth  to 


nu'(‘t  his  Lazarus,  lie  w’ould  not  in  London  have  vi'ry  far  to 
wandi'r.  ^Ir.  Ahnuh'rkiste,  in  his  dee])ly  interesting’  w'ork,  tells 
ns  the  trials  whieh  poor  ])eoplc  eiKlurc'  before'  thew  attemjit 
suii'iele.  lie  is  merely  relatino^  the  every-elay  expeuaenee  e)f  a 
Lonelon  City  ^lissionary. 

“  d  hese'  pi'eiple”  (1k‘  is  s])eakino^  eif  an  inelustrious  family,  the 
sii])])ort  ol'  which  wais  elisehargeel  ujiem  a  ivelue*tion  e»f  hanels) 
“  W(‘re  actually  starvino*;  thew  hael  been  w  ithout  foexl  for  tw'o 
<lays.  1  imme'eliate'ly  o:ave  them  some  meine'y  tbr  food,  wdiieh 
was  instantly  pi’eicnivel,  anel  eni  eatinp^  it,  the'  winel  in  beith  the' 
]>are'nts  en’casieineel  so  mue*h  hysterics  that  I  was  rc'allv  alarme*el. 


Another  jioor  man,”  he  cemtinue's,  “  ele‘se*ribe‘el  tei  me 
<d  his  tastiim  for  three  elavs.  ‘The  tirst  elay,’  saiel 


the  e'tli'cts 
he,  ‘  ’taint 


it  is  sich  i^iiawiiii; ;  tlio  t  iiird  <liiv  taint  so  bad  a^aiii,  y(ai 
sinki.di  like  and  wori  v  laintisli.”  AnotluT  nuin  ho  visited  was 
“<4:na\vin”’  xnnotliinjif  black,”  wbicb  ])n)vcd  to  be  a  bone'  ])icke(l 
IVcuii  a  dunjrliill,  and  in  a  stat(‘  ol  decomposition.  He  adds,  “J 
could  fill  a  viduine  with  accounts  ol  cases  (d  extreme  distr('s.s 
and  actual  starvation.” 

d'lu'  miM'iy  thus  exjx'rienced  tells  u])on  the  poor  cri'aturosat 
last;  ami  at  the  d(M»r  ot’  (‘very  police  court  ban<»s  a  black  board, 
upon  whi(di  printed  Ibrmula,  lu'aded  “borxi)  Dkad,”  arr 
pa>t(‘d,  which  arc'  iilh‘d  up  in  the  hand  writ  in  <4,*  ol  the  pidice 
inspector.  ^lanv  of  these  (about  twelve  eases  art'  constantly 
“  b(‘for(‘  the  |)uhlic”)  are  no  doubt  instaiuvs  (d*  at'chh'iital  death, 
i^cc.,  smdi  asdrowninu^,  but  many,  too  many,  alas!  are  evidently 
those  from  starvation  and  ('xhaustion  :  the  back  room,  i»arret,  or 
dit(*h,  wheie  th(*y  ai*('  found,  the  scant  (dothini>*,  tlu'  sunken 
clu'eks  and  (‘ves  all  betoken  it  ;  the  parish  doctor  who  is  calknl 
in  to  view  till'  coi’jise  never  doubts  it. 

The  dwi'llinus  <d‘  the  poor  and  low  in  fjondon.  art'  perhaps 
imu't'  wrt'telu'd,  inis(*rahlt',  and  contagious,  than  those  (d‘  any 
peoph*  in  tlu'  world.  ^l(Kiern  inijirovemt'nt  has  dont'  smnethinj; 
to  remedy  this,  hut  tlima*  is  yet  niiitdi  to  do.  Kvt'ry  snnnner, 
cholera  and  typhus  makt'  hint's  amonj^st  the  “low  lile;”aiul 
altli(ui!L;h  h  it'ld  Lane  and  many  of  its  adjaeent  courts  have  been 
pulh'd  down,  yt't  the  ])olice  are  continually  (ddij^ed  to  issue 
notices  auainst  the  ovt‘rcr(*wdino-  of  the  lodoiniL**  bouse<,  and  in 
many  and  many  a  court  and  alley,  two  or  three  families 
inhabit  llu'  .same  room.  ^len  and  tluir  wives,  and  other 
^rown-up  women,  occupy  the  .sime  bi  ds,  brothi'rs  and  sisters  of 
mature  ai^t's  share  the  .same  sh'e])inL»’  apartment,  and  yet  the 
rent  paid  for  thi'se  rooms  is  enormous,  eii^aiteen  ])('nce,  two 
.shillings,  and  lialf-a-crown  ])or  week  beino;  fVetpieiitly  i>iven  for 
a  third,  Iburth,  or  fifth  shart'  ot*  a  miserable  room.  .Many  of 
tlu'se  on  the  ;^round  thK>r  havt'  cesspools  bent'ath  them  !  ‘‘It 
is  a  dri'adlul  task,  '  writes  a  corresjumdt'iit  (d*  Mr.  (Jodwin,  “a 
task  to  makt'  tin*  heart  aclu',  and  the  head  fail — to  rt'volve  in 
powi'i'less  sih'iice  the  manifold  miserv  of*  the  London  poor. 
Ima'^inat i(Hi  dart's  not  dwi'll  upon  the  jirobable  ravairt's  ot 
death,  aimuii^  wrt'tchi's  huddh'd  upon  a  few  rotten  ])lanks  over 
it't'kinuf  ct'sspools,  inhaling  tht'  breath  that  strt'ains  from  the 
huLTi'  intsti'iN  td  dralty  st'wers,  or  cliained  to  the  i»’ates  ot  111011 
win)  ])(ds<m  tht'ir  t*ellow-t'reat art's  in  scoflin^*  security.”  “Mho 
luurst  account,  a^ain  a^ks  tht'  same  writer,  “tor  tlu*  lives  ot 
ilmse  iniioct  iit  multitinles  that  von  flinjjf  frtun  the  verv  cratllc 
to  tin*  jjfiaM'."  Ay.  who  indt'cd  ^  We  can  ])ur>ut'  this 
poition  td  t»ur  tlu'ine  no  hm^t'r  ;  the  mtmster  evil  must  bt*  cun'll 
>\  a  imuistt'r  rt'lorin,  but  the  time  Las  not  vt't  arrived  lor  it, 
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and  tho  populaco,  diverted  by  war  and  ])()litieal  events,  seem,  at 
tli(‘  time  we  write,  more  anxious  about  tlie  trial  ot‘ one  poisoner, 
than  about  the  cause  wbieb  ])oisons  tliousands  uj)on  tboiisands. 
but  W(‘  must  remark  tliis,  tlmt  in  London  alone,  killed  by  over¬ 
work,  bad  pay,  adulterated  food,  imj)ur('  hul^in^'s,  starvations, 
and  other  cause's  wbieb  act  u])on  “low  lile,”  ‘J0,D()0  liuman 
beiniis  every  year  prt'inature'ly  till  miserable  ‘•raves  provided  by 
the  palish  or  their  wretched  friends. 

It*  our  limits  are  (  xhausted  our  subjec't  is  not  ;  the  food,  the 
.Sunday  and  Saturday  ni^'lit  market,  tlu'  pittance  ])aid  for  a 
wee'k  of  close  bard  work,  tlu'  nu'tbod  of  sju-ndinj^  Sabbath — ^I'lie- 
rallv  in  low  di'baiudiery  or  in  uiu'asy  and  exhausting  sh'c'p — tlie 
ignorance  v.liicb  pc'ivade's  “  low  life”  in  London,  have  all  to  lu' 
('xamined.  W(‘ cannot  of  course' do  that  in  a  few  se'nte'ne*e's  which 
Mr.  Mavhe'W  faile'd  to  elo  in  one  bulky  ve)lume  e)l‘  l‘J()()  jia^es,  ami 
to  wliie'li  he  now  iinds  it  nee*e'ssary  te)  aeld  a  supplenu'nt  which 
jiromise's  to  be  oi‘  a  mue*b  lar^x'r  size,  t  H‘  all  kinds  e)f  ele'])ri- 
\  at  ion,  lliat  which  e*oncerns  the'  minel  is,  in  a  ('liristian  country, 
the  most  e'l’uel  anel  the  most,  unwise'.  The  man  wbe)  is  tau<j^bt 
to  re'ad  anel  tliink  will  ke'C])  himself  out  e)f  bis  misery;  but  be' 
who  is  ignorant  must  be  assist e'd,  and  not  e)nly  tliat,  but  be  will 
constantly  lU'e'd  that  assistane*e.  We  have  epioted  .Mr.  Vaiieler- 
kiste*'s  a^se‘l•^ion  that  “  J le'atlieiiism  is  the  relitiie/ii  e)f  the  metre)- 
])olis,”  we  will  aeld  to  it  the  e)])inie)n  and  expe'rie'ne*e  e)f  Mr. 
Lodwin  and  emrselves.  In  “Short’s  (Jai-dens,”  Druiy  iiane, 
childre'ii  may  be  met  Avitli  e)f  ten  anel  twe'lve*  ye'ars  e)f  a^e',  wlu) 
liave  lU've'r  heard  e)l‘  (ioel,  anel  who  whe'ii  aske'd  about  desus 
(’hiist,  “elidn’t  know  the  o>ontleman’s  name',"  and  had  ne)t  he'arel 
it  e'xcept  in  a  elrunke'ii  oath.  l‘oe)r  e'lnlelre'ii  !  tlie'V  had  ne'e'd  learn 
it,  for  the'V  are  soe)n  summeined  be'ibre  tlie'  bar  eif  (bxl.  The' 
ave'ia^’e'  length  ed‘  life  about  that  elistrie't  with  the*  ti'aeh'sme'ii 
and  the  ^entle'nu'n  is  forty-live  ye  ars, — ^^ith  the  re'pre'se  ntative^ 
ot  “low  life'”  it  is  but  sixteen  I  d'hislae't  spe'aks  for  it.self.  Ihit 
h('side's  prcjiarin^*  liim  for  am^the'r  world,  eelue-atioii  we)uld  pro- 
loii<>^  the'  poor  e*reat uie'’s  lile  in  this,  h'rom  a  ve'iy  e'xte'iisive 
e)hse'rvatie)n,  one  writer  eh'clare's  “that  in  all  tho.se  whom  he'  has 
e>hse'rve'd  battling*  neddy  with  the  tre'inendous  dillie'ultie's  ed* 
e'Xtreiiu'  pe)V('rty,  and  maintaining- a  eh'^re'c  e)l*(»rder,  e'leanline'.ss, 
and  e'n(h'ave)ur  afte'r  spiritual  lile,  e)nly  to  be  .se'e'ure'd  by  j»;re'at 
and  ince'ssant  exertion,  it  has  bec'n  found  that  in  lu'arly  all 
eases  the  ])a]tie'S  had  in  youth,  atteneh'el  some'  National,  eir 
Ihitish,  eu*  e)ther  e'harity  .se*he)ol. ’’  If  education  will  and  eleK'S  eh) 
this — the  .scanty  eeliu'ation,  re'me'inbe'r,  hastily  cropped  by  the 
pi  MU* — what  we)uld  not  a  me)re  wide',  wise',  and  exte-mlcd  plan 
etlect  towarels  eradie'at iiiii^  the  follie*s,  vices,  anel  miseiie.s  ever 
attendant  upeui  “  Low  Life  in  l.onelon.” 
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11 1— of  ihv  Conronlat  let  wren  Ilia  J/oIinr.9s  Pope  Pi^ 
IX.^  nnd  /m.v  Impes'inl  J\oi/a1  ond  Aposfuhc  JJ(ffr{<fp  I'' r(tuci« 
Joseph  /..  Emperor  of  Jnstrin.  I’liblislu'tl  at  Vienna  bv 
linprrial  Patent  ot'  Xt)vember  5lli,  ISoo. 

2.  Ttrenfp  Jdditiouol  Articles :  A  Letter  of  //.  E.  the  Prinee-Arch 
bishop  of  rieuiiif,  to  II.  E.,  the  Cardinnl-Pro-nvncius  ViaU 
Erela.  X'ienna.  Ajjjenry  of  tin'  EcelesKtsticol  Gazette.  ISotl. 

*\.  iJipboNatie  Papers  of  ISlD,  1  SliO,  1S*21,  1S-*J,  lS»M',  Irom 
Kliibefs  “Important  Doeunii'iits  lor  llie  (lerniaii  Nation.” 
Mannbeim. 

4.  iJoea meats  Iteferrinp  to  the  State  of  the  Catholic  Church  since 
\SG,\,aad  tiGhe  Policp  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  ISIS,  IS-IJ), 
ls;>0.  I'rom  liaron  \'oii  Aiullaw’s  “  Kevolutioii  in  JJadeu.” 
I*’ribnri;.  iSol. 


Tin:  din  of  aetual  warfare  Loiiiij:  litislied  for  nwliile,  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  anotlier  scene  \\liore,  at  tliis  moment,  a  strni^^le 
Ibr  supixanaey  over  the  mind  of  man  is  ^•oini’-  on,  not  tlie  less 
c'tleetnal  Ix'eause  tlie  wea])ons  ('mjdoyed  are  mdtlier  bayonets 
nor  »rrap('  sliot.  In  tliis  eont('st  spiritual  int(‘rests  are  involvtHl 
ol*  seareoly  less  iinportanee  than  the  political  ones  wlueli 
aetuati'd  llie  late  war  with  Russia,  t  hi  the  shores  of  the  (Vimea 
the  struirtrle  was  ont' of  I’esistancc  to  a  nniversid  em]»lre  of  a 
(iix'co-t’atholie  (’zar.  'J'he  ])oint  now  at  issue  in  the  episcopal 
conleixau'cs  at  Vicaina  is,  whether  (’entral  Europe  is  ai^ain  ta 
snhniit  to  a  univi'rsal  dominion  of  the  Roman  IN'pe.  Insayini: 
“the  ])oint  at  issu(‘,”  wo  do  how(*V(T  not  fully  exjiress  the 
extint  of  the  dan^tU’ ;  foi*,  mort'  eoiTcetly  s])('akini>’,  it  is  no 
loniii'i- a  matter  of  doubt ,  at  h'ast  as  retrards  the  oovcTinnent 
oi  the  u:r<'ati'st  em])ir{'  ol't’entral  biUro])('.  Ehe  truth  is,  hy  the 
Eoneordat  betwixMi  l*io  Nono  and  b'raneis  flosc'ph  1.,  the 
hii'rarehie  siij^ri'inacy  of  tin'  llolv  See  is  alix'ady  (‘stablished. 
All  we  hav(‘  now  to  loam  is,  by  what  spi'cial  statute's  the  })rin- 
eiple  ol  tln'oeraey  will  be  earrie'd  out  in  Austria  ;  and  for  these 
particulars  W('  have  to  look  to  the  ;^reat  ejiiseopal  sviiod  which, 
sine«‘  Ajuil  Oth,  held  its  sittino^s  at  Vie'nna  as  a  sovereign 
ossetnldee  const  it  uante  of  tlu'  (Aitholie  church. 

hilst  awaiting^  tin'  publication  ol'  the  decrees  which  this 
.syinxl  has  Ix'cn  ])r('])arin<g  for  the  enslavement  of  the  world,  we 
may  dis(*uss  till' text  and  liearing^  of  the  (Concordat  itself.  And  let 
us  iu'reat  oiiceri'inark,  that  ihroiio-h  this  ix'inarkable  convention, 
tin'  court  ol  Rome  has  achievi'd  one  of  those  triumjdis  over 
nninkind  tliat  would  have  igladdeni'd  tlie  heart  of  a  (iix'gory 
^  II.,  or  Innocent  III.  In  the  middle  of  this  nineti'c'iith  ceii- 
tur\ ,  in  this  era  ol  ])rogress  and  enlightenment,  the  Roiiiiin 
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rliurcli  has  siuhlonly  coiiio  lonvard  in  Austria  in  all  the  mon¬ 
strous  arrot:;antv  of  its  niediu'val  prt'tensions.  At  a  time  wlu'ii 
a  Ihoti'staiit,  a  Mahoniotan,  and  two  C-atlmlic*  count  vies  had, 
without  j(‘aloiisy  ol'  faith,  unit(‘d  to  resist  Muscovite  attempts 
at  universal  dominion,  the  Holy  S('e  coutrivt'd  to  elfect  a 
revival  ol'  Tajud  domiui(»n,  so  uttiuly  at  variama'  with  tlu*  spirit 
of  tlu'  pres('iit  day,  that  the  mind  in  et)ntem])latin^-  it  is  carried 
]>aclv  to  the  darkest  epochs  of  tlie  Middh'  A^{'s.  We  almost 
refuse  credit  to  our  si^ht  when  readinu:  this  (auieordat  of  ISof). 
Since  the  remote  tinu's  wdien  popes  used  the  necks  of  kaisei's  as 
ste]>])iui;--ston(\s  to  mount  the  pontitieal  mule,  tluTe  is  seai’celv 
an  instance'  to  he  found  in  history  ol'  so  darinp^  an  assum])tion  of 
])rii'stly  privilege's,  and  such  an  utte'r  ahnei>;ation  e>f  se'e'uhn' ])owe'r. 
The'iv,  ill  a  eleieumeiit  elrawn  u])  hy  the  ])ro-nune‘io  eif  the  ])ont ill', 
and  e’ountersioneel  hy  the  ediie'f  im[)('rial  reiyal  ministe'i-,  it  is 
virtually  stijiulated  that  the  hhupereir  of  Austiia,  l\in«^  of 
Uohe'inia  and  lluiu>ary,  i^e'.,  e.'ce.,  is  lu'nee'forth  to  he'  hut  a 
eh'h'<>^ate'  of  the  Holy  (^hair.  4'he'  se*e'ptre‘  of  I  la])shui*;;’-liOr- 
raiiK'  is  to  he'  hiddem  in  the  shadeiw  of  the'  Hontilie'al  e*rosi('i‘. 
Strange'  sj)e'etae*le  !  4'he  elespotie  sove'reii>Mi  e)f  one'  eif  the'  most 
])o])nlous  e'lnpire's  in  Kuro])e, — a  ruh'T  wlio  in  the'  manv  state's 
nnde'i*  his  sway  has  tei  eeineiliate  races  the*  meist  elill'e're'iit  anel 
e  re'cds  the'  most  he'te'reige'ue'ous, — tlie'  })e)sse'ssor  e)f  a  eieiwii  whe>se' 
we'arers,  in  times  hyo-ouo,  have'  eefte'u  warre'd  ai’ninst  lioinisli 
arroL’anee',  nay,  ravaged  with  tire'  anel  sworel  tlie  city  eif  the 
Si'veai  Hills,— lu'  imw  ])re)strale's  himse'lf  at  the  fe'e't  of  a  fore'in-n 
sjiintual  prince!  He  re'cei^ni/e's  in  his  ancient  rival  his 
MijH'i’ior !  He  invite's  him,  as  it  were',  to  an  unlimite'el 
eloniinieni  eive'i*  the  vast  eenintrie's  from  tlu'  (  ariiathians  te)  the' 
To! 

Aeeordin^*  to  this  rone'orelat ,  the'  suhjee*ts  of  Austria  have 
now  no  lonn*oi'  to  hieik  to  the'  lle)fhur<^  at  \4e‘nna,  hut  te)  the* 
^  atie*an,  for  all  tliat  reyarels  not  enily  matte'i’s  e>f  weirship,  e'huredi 
aehninistrat iem,  anel  eh‘rie*al  eIomain>,  hut  also  the^  e'leise'st  eem- 
ee'rns  of  social  anel  political  life  —  marriaii’es,  e'due'ation,  lihe'Hy 
ol  the*  iire'ss,  nav,  e*ve'n  criminal  law  and  linaue*ial  administra- 
lion.  In  lutui’c,  ne)t  the  se'cular  law,  hut  e'anonie*  rule's — e*alh'el  in 
the  convcntieni  the  ‘Maw  eif  (lexl,” — a]*e  paiameumt  in  the^ 
('inpiie'  ol  the  Hapshurg.  An  alic'U  peintilf,  the'  se*lf-styh*d 
“  ^  ie'ar  of  the  Almighty  ”  and  “  im])e'rsonation  of  (Hirist,”  is 
aleiiu'  de'e*lareel  ee>m])e'te'nt  te)  lay  de)wn  the'  basis  e)f  sete’ial  e)i’eh  r 
m  Austria.  7/e  is  to  elietate  the  me'asure  of  s])iritual,  and  e've'ii 


Jieilil ical,  fe'licity  te)he  e'lijove'el  hy  the'  (a'lnian  and  the.*  Ma/^wai*, 
the  Halie*ian  I  Nile  and  tlu'  Sze-kh'r  eif  the  Ikinate,  the'  ])e)lishe'd 
mhahitant  of  Loinharely  anel  \  e'liiee*,  anel  tlu'  savage'  Se*Iave)nian 
ol  C  roatia.  That  alien  pontilf  is  instituted  a  ecnseu’  of  all  the 
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of*  tlio  country ;  ho  is  tlu'  superintendent  of*  public  and 
private  instruction.  At  his  and  his  minions’  connnand,  the 
arnusl  f‘orce  and  ])olice  authorities  ot*  Austria  lend  their  hayonct;? 
and  fetters  to  thechn  ical  power.  ’I he  magistracy  of  the  empire 
how  sulK)rdinate  to  his  pi'i(‘sts.  His  sovi'ri'iou  decree's  o-o  forth 
amonjx  the  Austrian  raei's,  and  have  lull  validity  there  without 
any  p/aciftitn  rrt/itnn.  At  his  order  the  excluMpier  ol  tlu'  state 
must  endow  new  priestly  livinj*;s  ;  he  h*vies  tithes  at  his  pleasure; 
and  where  he  thinks  it  priahnit  to  ndrain  from  that  mode  of 
raisin^j;  contributions,  lu'  is  at  lilu'rty  to  take  i*eal  state  i)ro|K'rty 
as  iiuhunniticatiini.  Ami  criminals  lind  relume  in  his  churches 
from  si'cidar  justice!  (Art.  II. — XXXI 11.)  hy,  however, 
enumerate  (h'tails  or  sp(‘cily  iimnunities ^  It  is  enou^di  to  ipiote 
Articles  I.  and  XXXIV.  oftlu'  convention.  There  tlu'  Kmperor 
of  Austria  pl(Ml;j;(*s  himself  that  tlu'  church  of  Home  shall  enjoy,  in 
his  dominions,  all  thos(‘  privile<;vs  which  have  been,  are,  or  will 
b(‘,  claimeil  by  any  pope,  at  any  time,  in  virtue  of  the  so-called 
ordinances  of  IiikI  and  laws  of  the  (’anon.  (.  .  .  ""  (jidlms 

/rni  iltltd  r.r  Ih  i  onlindflonr  rf  canonicl^  HaHcfioiiihits.") 

rims,  by  a  sti‘ok('  of  the  peji,  the  last  remains  of  the  ])ower 
.losi'|>h  II.,  lh(‘  “  ('idii^htened  (h*sj)ot,”  had  wrested  fiom  the 
Ihnit illeate,  are  ai»ain  laid  at  St.  lVte]‘*s  l*ootstool  by  l’'rai\eis 
.loseph  I.  Thus  tlie  subst'rvieiicy  (‘xhibiti'd  by  bi^ot  iM'rdinand 
11.  towards  th(‘  Holy  (’hair  is  surpassed  a  hundred-fold  hy  the 
pn  •s(*nt  Austrian  sovc'nd^^n.  Tlu'  p(ditieal  institutions  of  his 
iMupire,  tiu'  inttdleetual  and  moral  (h'velopim'iit  of  his  suhji'cts, 
till'  most  (hdieati'  rtdat  ions  id*  their  private  lil*t‘,  are  all  pr(d*(‘sscdly 
oivrn  ovi'i*  to  the  merev  of  a  set  of  j^loomy  impiisitors  who, 
b('nt  upon  carrvinu;  out  tlu‘  fell  d(K*trin(‘s  of  Laviu'z  and  HoIki- 
dilla,  are  ri'nderini»;  the  active  humanitv  around  tlumi  but  a  life¬ 
less  corpse, — xirtif  v(((l(ivvr. 

Such,  at  least,  are  the  fmanal  concessions  of  Austida  to  Konte. 
Such  is  till'  v('rbal  tmior  of  the  Cmicordat.  Tlie  nu'dal,  how¬ 
ever,  has  its  reverse  :  and  it  is  nc'cessarv  to  examine  whether 
this  aj)|)arent  act  of  unlu‘ard-of  devotion  on  the  p;irt  of  Austria 
d(H‘s  not  conct'al  scum'  s(‘eret  (h‘sio*ns  of  stat(‘smanship. 

..Vnd  liist  and  Ibrt most,  due  caution  must  b(‘  obsei'vc'd  iH'foro 
acct'ptinjx  the  Ixdicd  that  tlu'  Austrian  ^’overnment  Ix'coiues  so 
do(*ile  a  vas>al  ol  the  Ibdvl’hair  Irom  ])iire  superstitious  zeal 
tor  tlu'  jj^lory  ot  the  cross  keys  of  St.  Peter.  ^Vnv  o])inion  bused 
4)11  s\ich  a  beliet  would  lx*  most  suj)ertieial.  Whoever  has 
studiiMl  the  crooked  ways  and  hidch'ii  approacdic's  thi’ou^h  which 
the  *  I'lorentine  dij»lomai*y  ot  ^Vustria  is  aecustonu'd  to  ])ursiie 
its  purposes,  must  easily  pi'rceive  that  the  Con(*ordat,  althoujrh 
bearinir  on  its  lace  a  pre-eminently  ])ontitical  stamp,  h 
but  a  sort  ot  })alimpscst  having  another  —  political  —  text 
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lioiicatli.  Fortunately,  the  key  is  not  alto<>e<lier  wanting  for 
tli(‘  (leeipherinjx  the  sense  of  tliis  hidden  writinj^.  The  general 
teiid(Mui('s  oi‘  the  House  of  llaj)sburg  would  of  theinselvos 
(‘liable  us  to  form  a  pretty  eorri'et  surmise  ;  hut  a  sjieeial  light 
is  aii‘ord(‘d  us  by  a  mass  of  state-])apers,  in  whieh  tlie  inner¬ 
most  tliouglits  of  Austrian  statesnum,  from  liSlo — ISoO,  are 
ivi^istered.  {Vido  Kliihc'r  and  Andlaw.)  The  task  is  lurther 
facilitated  by  various  important  liints  thrown  out  recently  by 
lx»th  Austria  and  Rome  in  their  semi-oilieial  organs,  for  the 
infonnation  of  their  own  adherents. 


The  opinion,  then,  that  forces  itself  upon  us  as  to  the  ])olitical 
hearing  of  the  Concordat,  apjiears  to  he  this: — Through  it 
(lcs])otic  Austria  bids  among  the  ultramontane  and  ieudalist 
jiarties  of  (ic'rmany  for  an  t'xtension  of  lu'r  infliK'iice  in  the 
contederation.  Through  this  Concordat  she  ho])(‘s  to  rally 
round  her  hlack-yc'llow  standard  the  greater  })art  of  tlu'  nu'dia- 
tized  nobility  and  si'Ciilarized  clergy  of  the  ri-drvfiHf  (b'rman 
eiu|»ir('.  Thi’ough  the  (\uicordat,  by  rcuidering  herself  the  fore¬ 
most  chaiu]>ion  of  Catliolicism,  she'  intmids  to  out-rival  tlu*  pro- 
Catholic  intliK'nce  of  the  Ihnpi'ror  of  b'rance  ;  to  confirm  ami 
(h‘veloj>e  1  lapsburg  rule  at  tlu'  priest-ridden  couits  of  (\'ntral 
and  Southern  Italy  ;  and  to  sa])  tlu'  libei-al  institutions  of  Pied¬ 


mont.  Ry  this  Concordat,  she  ])rocui‘es  an  ally  in  tlu'  poweiiul 
“Society  of‘  Ji'sus  ”  for  the  coming  struggle  against  the  n*- 
awakening  spirit  of  lilxTty.  And  luither,  if  the  significant 


language  of  certain  Tjoyolist  organs  can  he  relied  on,  tlu'  (Vui- 


cordat  has  si'rvi'd  to  tbe  goviu  nment  of  Vienna  as  a  means  of 


re-establishing  good  relations  with  that  inflmnitial  jiortion  of 
the  ultra-montanists  who,  of  late,  have  borne  some  ill  will  to 


Austria  on  account  of  luu*  non-])articipation  in  tin*  contc'st 
against  a  schismatic  Pope-Czar.  In  a  word,  items  of  calcula¬ 
tion  the  most  various  have  cond)iiied  to  produce  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  convention. 

True,  the  influence  of  the  J(‘suit  director  on  tlu'  supi'rstitious 
mind  of  his  impcTial  shriveding  may  have  contidbuted  to  obtain 
tlu'se  concessions  from  Austria.  The  leading  feature  of  the 
Concordat,  however,  comsists  of  aecTtain  jw/lficaf 
represented  at  Vienna  by  tbe  ambitious  mother  of  th(‘  Fnijx'ror, 
the  Archduchess  Sophia,  and  lu'r  partisans.  Rememlxning  the 
large*  share  the  Archduchess  still  has  in  the  govi'inment  of 
Austria,  and  considering  the  vastness  of  the  W(‘ll -known  ])]'o- 
jects  of  restoration  she  fosters,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Con¬ 
cordat  as  the  solemn  confirmation  of  a  league*,  bed  ween  Kaiser 
and  Pe)jx',  for  tbe  re*-establisbment  of  a  meelia‘val  state  of  things, 
such  as  existed  helbre  tbe  overthrow  of  the  (le'rman  ein])ire  in 
IHUG.  Indeed,  the  Concordat  exhibits  one  of  the  last  links  in 
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a  lon;^  chain  (►!*  intri”:iics,  f^cini-i'cligious,  scnii-political,  wliidi 
have  T)(‘cii  j)layc(l  in  (Jennany,  lor  upwards  ol*  lort  v  years,  by 
AuMria  and  lionH‘  united.  A  relereiice  to  events  iVoin  iSlo- 
oO  will  solv(‘  all  douots  in  tliis  respect,  and  help  to  clear  ui)tlie 
nn)tives  the  court  ol'  Austria  has  had  in  agreeing  to  the  deniaiuls 
of  Pius  IX. 

To  rightly  coinj)relu'nd  the  relation  in  whicli  Austrian 
inonarehs  have  stoinl,  ever  since  the  ^  ienna  (V)ngress,  towards 
the  Ihdy  (’hair,  a  inoinentary  review  sliould  be  taken  ol‘ the 
important  political  cliangt's  wrought  out  in  (’entral  I'airope 
during  the  Xapoh'oiiie  ('[)och.  It  will  then  be  easily  undcastood 
how  the  inti‘rests  oi  Kaiser  and  Pope' — olteii  so  antagvniistie  iii 
i’onner  times — could  he  brought  to  act  together  in  complete 
acc<u*danee. 

When  Xajsdeon  1.  de>troyed,  in  180t»,  the  last  vestiges  of 
(u*rnian  unitv,  by  <.»  vert  urn  ing  that  incongruous  nu'diieval 
tabrie,  the  “  Ibdy  Ponian  Kinpire  ol*  the  (lerinaii  Xatioii,” 
Austria  I'ound  hiusidi’  siuhlenly  deprived  id*  her  su])r(‘macy  in 
(Vntral  Kurope.  Her  ruler  was  fbi’ced,  through  the  deleclioii 
of  his  va>sal  princes,  to  abtlicate  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
Othos  and  Priederichs.  Tlu‘  frontier  of  Austria,  fornierlv 
enc(un|)assing  almost  all  (i('rniany,  was  thrown  back  behind 
Pavaria  and  Switzerland  ;  that  is,  removed  from  all  contact 
with  1*' ranee.  11  (‘r  deadly  rival,  Protestant  ihaissia,  was 
installed  in  the  full  rights  of  a  Kuropean  power.  A  numbi'r  of 
smalb'r  (Jerinan  principalities  were  enlarged  by  the  annexation 
of  othi'r  pidty  territories,  and  created  into  sovereign  ducliies 
indl'pendent  of  any  imperial  suzerainty.  In  iiins  tlie  idea 
Uieheli(Mi  and  ^lazarin  had  indulged  in,  of  breaking  up  the 
consolidation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  destroying  at  the 
sanu‘  time  tlie  political  unity  of  the  (ierman  natioii ;  this  idea 
which  guidi'd  Prance,  Sweden,  and  other  powers  in  tlie  treaty 
(d  Westphalia,  was  now  carried  out  triuinphantlv  by  the  Cor¬ 
sican  coiKpieror.  'fhis  was  a  fearful  blow'  to  the  ilvnasty  of 
llapsburg,  the  “  aneieiii  enemy  ol*  Prance.” 

Put  the  dissolution  ol  the  (b'rnian  empire  had  not  only 
uprooted  the  politicid  superiority  <  "Austria.  It  ecpially  shook 
t<>  its  V(‘rv  loundatitms  the  inliueuee  Koine  had  I'xereised  in 
(  entral  iMirope.  l>elore  Xapideon  I.  had  assumed  the  ])r(>tector- 
ship  ol  the  Khinebund,  the  Koman  church  w'ielded  in  (iermaiiy 
consiilerabh'  power  bv  the  existence  of  priestlv  governments, 
such  as  tlu»sc  ol  till'  idectors  and  iirince-archbishops  of  (kdogne, 
lit*\es,  ^limtz,  and  other  spiritual  sovereigns.  These  petty 
eeclesiastical  governments  formed  as  it  were  “states  of  the 
chinch,  papal  tei’ritories,  within  the  (ierman  emjiire.  Xo'V 
b\  the  secularization  oi  ItStld,  all  this  w’as  overthrow  n  !  The 
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aivli-piiosts  lost  tlioir  territorial  sovoivi^nty.  Their  (loiiiinions 
were  «i;iv('ii  over  to  some  lucky  secular  prince.  ^laiiy  u  district 
with  a  (’atholie  ])o|)ulation  was  plaet'd  under  tlu'  sec'ptre  ol’  Pro¬ 
testant  sovereigns,  and  the  (  atliolie  ehureh  (*very where  suh- 
jei'tetl  to  till'  hij4;h  superintendence  (d*  tlu'  state,  ddie  prineiph's 
of  till*  treaty  of  Westphalia  were  earih'd  out  to  an  (‘xtc'iit 
(‘XtnaiH'lv  injurious  to  the  aseeiidaney  of  the  Holy  S('e.  Ilenee- 
torth  the  Uoman  ehureli,  even  in  states  almost  purely  (  atholie, 
lost  its  privilei>e  its  a  “ruling  cliureh.’’  If  to  all  this  we  add 
that,  by  the  overthrow  of  tlu*  ancient  German  const itution,  the 
power  of  tlu*  “  apostolical  ”  majesty  of  Austria  was  eonsid(*ral>ly 
redueed  to  the  advantaij^e  of  “heri'tii^"  Northern  (iermany,  it 
will  at  once  he  ex})lained  why  the  court  of  Pome,  and  that  (d’ 
Vit'iina,  made  common  eaust*  of  tlu'ir  dissatisiaet ion  with  the 
state  of  thini:;s  created  in  ISOd  and  ISOti.  It  will  also  render 
clear  the  ri'iison  of  both  these  j>owers  conspiring  toii^i'thi*!*,  aft(‘r 
the  defeat  (d*  Aa[)oleon,  for  a  restoration  of  the  sfd/iis  t/tio  (info. 

No  sooner,  indt'cd,  was  tlu*  Trench  t'm]>ir(*  vanipiislu'd,  and 
the  congress  of  soveri'i^ais  assembled  at  \  ii*nna,  in  ISI  t,  than 
Francis  1.,  having- previously  concerted  with  Pius  VII.,  brou<j^ht 
forward,  thi‘ou<^h  his  plenipotentiary,  Princi*  ^I(*tti*rnich,  a  plan 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Austrian  supremacy.  ( Proji'ct  of 
October  lb,  1811,  laid  bi'forc*  the  s[)ecial  commission  for  (h‘rman 
aifairs  at  the  Gon^ress  of  Vienna.)  Accordinj;’  to  this  plan,  the 
house  (d*  Austria,  thouj^h  not  formally  rt‘assumln<j;  the  imp(*rial 
j)ur[)lt‘  of  (iermany,  would  yet  in  ri'ality  have*  lordcMl  it  as  of 
old.  d'he  ])roji‘ct,  ibreshadowin^*  as  it  did  a  re-establishment  of 
the  nu‘(liat Iz(‘d  and  secularized  soven*i‘^nt i(‘s,  had  tlu*  warm 
suj)poit  of  the  Poman  ehundi.  The  chief  (d*  that  church,  durin<>^ 
his  ca|)tlvity  In  France,  had  had  amjdi*  time  to  discov(*r  that  no 
alliance  could  be  found  more  d(*slrable  for  his  tottering  throne 
than  that  of  the  house  of  1  Ia])sbur^-Lorrain(*. 

The  German  nation,  on  its  own  bi'half,  had  ludhlnj^  to  ^ain, 
on  the  side  of  Indej)endence  and  liberty,  in  this  j)roposed  renewal 
of  a  siijni'inacy  of  the  Ilispano-Gatholic.  monarchs  of  Austria. 
Put  the  individual  indeiiendeiice  id*  sovi'iei^n  G(*rman  ])rlnc(‘s 
had  assuredly  somethin<^  to  lose  by  this  intended  reappointment 
of  a  stronjy  suzerain  powi*r  over  their  heads.  It  Is,  tlu*refore, 
not  surprisin<»-  that  the  Austrian  scheme  was  forthwith  oppos(*d 
hy  an  energetic,  relusal  of  Prussia,  Hanover,  Wurti'inlu*!*^,  and 
a  nuinher  ot‘  newly  created  dukes,  .lealous  of  their  recently 
acipiircd  absolute  soven*ignty  (A///f/c.s‘/Vh'.sV//c//c  MucIttrollkomDien- 
they  would  not  consent  to  any  diminution  of  it  in  favour 
ot  a  strong;  ci'iitral  power,  or  in  favour  of  clerical  privile^c.s. 
Ihey  would  not  consent  to  any  other  constitution  of  Germany, 
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tlian  as  an  ‘'alliance  of  entirely  indopeiulont  prinees if  |)os. 
sible,  with  a  lihenim  veto  for  every  ])etty  potentate  ruling  one 
square  mile  or  two  of  territory.  Ilefore  all,  they  desind  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  power  they  had 
wrested,  under  Napoleonic  dictation,  from  botli  Emperor  and 
Po]>e. 

It  may  be  conceiv(‘d  that  the  prevalenee  of  such  ideas  pre- 
sented  a  bar  to  Austro-Catholic  desio^ns.  The  blow  most  dccjdv 
felt  was,  howi'ver,  ^iven  by  the  interference  of  llussia.  Tlie 
C/ar  Alexamh'r  1.,  wliose  intentions  of  exercisinof  a  ])rotectorate 
over  ( Vmtral  Europe  are  well  known,  looked  with  sus])icion  upon 
every  plan  ca])ahle  of  tj^ivinj];  to  (iermany  even  the  semhlanco  of 
a  ^reatt'r  int('rnal  eolu'sion.  All  tlie  despotic  merits  Prince 
Metternieh’s  ])roiect  possessed,  could  not,  in  the  Auto(*rat’s 
o])inion,  outweij^h  the  injury  that  would  be  done  to  the  interests 
of  Russia,  by  tlu'  adoption  of  the  Austi‘o-( 'atliolie  ])laii  of 
oriranization.  Alexander  1.,  therefore,  united  his  intriLTues  to 
the  resistance'  of  tlie  smaller  Cxerman  states.  Thus  the  (Auirt  of 
Vienna  was  foi'ced  to  withdraw  the  ])roposition  it  had  concerfi'd 
with  Rome,  and  to  sid)seribe — with  rather  an  nnwillini;*  hand— 
to  the  formation  of  that  loose  and  inetheient  union,  the  Ger- 
manic  (\)idederation,  in  wliich  Austrian  (Catholic)  and  1‘russian 
(Protestant)  influence  is  balanced.  (General  Act  of  June  8th, 
iSlo.) 

Meanwhile,  the  unwillingness  with  which  Francis  T.  acknow- 
ledtj:ed  this  new  constitution  of  Germany,  found  a  yet  stron<>er 
expression  in  the  conduct  of  Pius  VII.  J'he  I h>pe,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  ecclesiastical  restoration,  launched  a  formal 
protest  against  the  prinei])les  of  the  Vi(*nna  Conji^ress  and  the 
organization  of  the  Bund  I  He  felt  highly  inec'iisi'd  that  sove- 
reijjns  who  had  assembled  for  re-installinj^  lej^itimacv,  could  so 
utterly  forget  tlu'  “h'<?itimatc  rij^hts  of  the  ehundi,’’  as  to 
retain  for  themsc'lves  the  fruits  of  a  “spoliation’^  which  had 
iH'cn  committed  by  the  hands  of  rev(dutionarv  powers. 

This  short  historical  review  will  have  elucidated  the  com* 
munitv  of  interests  lu'tween  Austria  and  Rome.  A  trlancc  at 
subsi'quent  events  wdl  show  at  once  how  this  mutual  interest 
found  its  expri'ssion  in  a  common  line  of  action  and  oo-operation 
for  purp»»scs  religious  and  ])olitical. 

The  first  gn'at  concession  Austria  made  to  Rome,  after  1815, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Fi'deral  law  regarding 
Protestants.  Ihe  law  of  the  Federal  Act  directed  that  equal 
civil  and  other  rights  should  be  given  in  all  i)arts  of  Germany, 
to  subjects  of  either  Ghristian  denomination.  Francis  I.,  in 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Pope,  refused  to  recognize 
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tliis  law,  ulul  ill  several  proviiiees  of  liis  empire  continueil  to 
trt*at  Protestants  as  a  sort  of  helots  barely  worthy  even  of 
toleration.  This  deliance  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Vienna 
(oiiirress  tilled  the  Court  of  Itome  with  intlated  hope;  the 
inon‘  so  as  b'raneis  I.  at  the  same  time  hestowinl  a  signal  favour 
upon  the  liedcmiptorist  and  other  Jesuit  oi’ders. 

No  wonder,  under  these  eircumstanees,  that  the  agents  of  the 
Holy  See,  on  their  part,  exerted  their  inllueneeto  the  advantage 
of  Austria.  Tliey  zealously  co-operated  with  those*  feudalist 
partii's  whose  aim  it  was  to  weakim  Prussia,  to  shake  the  inde- 
p(‘iuleiiee  of  the  JMiiiiebund  dynasties,  and  to  re-el(‘vate  the 
House  of  llapsburg  to  its  former  ])redominanee.  J^h’om  doeu- 
iiuMits  before  us  we  sc'e  that,  since  ISIO,  it  bc'came  the  common 
policy  of  Austria  and  Home  secre'tly  to  goad  eui  the  mediatize'd 
j)rinccs  and  the*  higher  nobility  of  Ciermany  to  re-assert  their 
lost  privilege's  against  the*  “  reve)lutie)naiT  Hhine*buiid  goverii- 
lucnts,”  as  we‘11  as  against  Pi  ussia.  The  se)-called  “  ( 'haiu  of 
Nobility”  especially — an  aristoewat ic,  Icuelalist  association  —  is 
well  known  to  have  acte'el  unele'r  Homish  inspirations,  althe)ugh 
many  of  the  noble  familie's  connee*ted  with  the  “  (.^hain  ”  were 
pie)tcsst‘dly  of  the*  Protestant  civc'el.  in  all  this,  the  guieling 
idea  e>f  Home  was  to  undo  the  work  e>f  the  Vie'iina  C\)ngress,  and 
eve*n  to  leael  hack  Germany  to  the  state*  of  things  which  existeel 
before  the  Trt*aty  e)f  Westphalia.  Political  ivactioii  was  to 
cli'ar  the*  way  lor  ecclesiastical  restoratie>n. 

.Meanwhile*,  the*se*  political  scheme's  in  which  the  Pope  indulge'el, 
did  not  ))re'vent  him  Ironi  pushing  fe)rward  his  own  s[)iritual 
wojks.  Taking  advantage  e)f  the  spirit  that  prevaih'el  among 
the  aristocratic  classes  e)f  Germany,  b'rane*e,  and  Spain,  he  com- 
mencH'd  once*  meue  te)  viuelicate  his  own  right  divine,  and  te) 
renew  the*  struggle*  against  the  “encroachments”  e)f  the  secular 
powe'r. 

Tile  tie'lel  of  action  e*he)sen  for  this  purpose  was,  at  lirst, 
South -We'stern  Germany.  There  the  newly  formed  iUiinebunel 
state's  had  iK)t  yet  accpiired  the  internal  colu'sioii  nece'ssary  for 
their  safety.  Tlie're  the  aristociatic  inenvurs  were  the  most 
turbuh'nt  against  the  grand-ducal  and  elucal  governme'iits  e)f 
Xapole'onic  creation.  Consee|ueutly,  there,  the  soil  appc'areel 
the  most  ])ropitious  for  Papal  pretensions.  A  canua  hvUi  was 
easily  found.  The  eternal  elispute  about  mixed  marriages;  tlie 
subtle  epiestion  of  the  administration  of  churedi  pre>perty  by 
nuxe'd  commissions  of  clerical  and  secular  autliorities ;  and  the 
interpretation  in  general  of  those  treaties  by  which  the  Papal 
(hair  had,  during  its  evil  days,  parted  with  certain  privih'ges,  in 
lavour  of  state  interference, — all  these  promising  objects  of 
litigation  were  now  successively  taken  up  by  the  Romanists  in 
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S  )U til -AVest (Til  Germany.*  Nor  wove  tlu'ir  attacks  loin;-  limited 
t)  such  w('ak  o-ovc'rnnu'iits  as  tlie  petty  states.  A  tow  vcai? 
only  (‘lapsi'd  betdre  l‘a])ism  p^ave  op(m  battle  to  tliat  ino^ 
powerful  kingdom,  which  liitlierto  bad  bc'cii  coiisidi'nnl  the 
bulwark  ot  (lerinan  Ib'otostaiitism,  viz.,  Prussia.  It  so  Imp. 
pons  that  tlioso  tlin'C  ])roviiic('s  which  are  ot*  comi'arativdv 
recauit  acipiisition  and  of  oreat  military  importance  to  Prussia,-! 
namely,  the  Phiiiolands,  I’osiiania,  and  Silesia, — ari'  at  the  same 
time  inhabitc'd  by  a  population  for  the  most  part  f  \itholio,  and  not 
ov(‘r-attach('d  to  the  crown  of  llohenzollern.  This  circuiustance 
was  (‘already  taken  advantafre  of  by  tlu'  Plack  Propatraiida. 
Th(‘  Phiiudands  as  a  province  where  i)riostly  rule  had  so 
flourished  of  yor(' ;  Posnania,  on  account  of  the  (  atludic 
]nithi(\s  of  the  Polish  ]>art  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  Silesia,  a.' 
tornu‘1  ly  an  Austrian  ])ossossion,  W(‘re  easily  worked  upon  in  an 
anti-Prussian  s(*nse.  Situated  as  these'  tliree  ]>rovinc('s  arc  on 
the  farthe  st  frontiers  of  Prussia,  the  Pomanist  ])lotters  ovidontly 
thoup^ht  that  the  court  of  Porlin,  troni  ft'ar  of  losinp;  its  hold  in 
siudi  iin]>ortant  (huninions,  would  n(>t  venture'  tln'ro  to  op])o>e 
the  df'inands  of  ritramontanism.  AVe  need  not  say  that 
Austria  fully  connivi'd  at  this  Je'suit  policy.  Austria’s  loss  of 
Sih'sia,  and  the  acepiisition  by  Ih'ussia  of  the  (’atholio  Phiiu- 
lands,  rankh'd  in  the  bosom  of  the  na])sburg.  .\ny  ditlloultv, 
tln'rofore,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the*  Perliii  g’overnnioiit  was 
sun*  t(»  ine'(‘t  with  an  approvtd  at  Vieuina. 

Such  W('re  the  tendencie'S  of  Austro-(  atlndic  and  (piasi-niedi- 
M'val  partic's  in  (b‘rniany  after  the  overthi'ow  of  the  Napoloonie 
empire.  Put  tlu'  re'sult  ])roduce'd,  at  tirst,  by  tlu'ir  violoiit 
(‘xe'rtituis  was,  curious  to  re'late,  the  very  op])osite  to  that  which 
the'v  had  intende'd  to  brinp;  about,  b  ar  from  suc'ceedinp' in  an 
inteirral  re'st<»ration  of  the  pood  (del  time's  of  f('udali''in  and 
]>ri('steralt ,  tlu'se  hyp('r-reactionary  aspirations  only  drove  the 
Prussian  pnveniment,  absolutistic  as  it  was,  into  a  more 
Protestant  policy,  and  coinpelh'd  tlie  minor  dvnasties  to  sak 
salvation  in  the  coustitutionalisiu  thev  so  much  abhorred. 

In  vain  the  pe'oph'  of  (Jermany,  alter  the  victory  of  l.e'ipsic 
and  the  mandi  to  1‘aris,  had  de*niande'd  from  their  princes  the 
tidlilment  ot  those  e'onstitutional  promise's  made'  in  thehourot 
nei'd.  Im-oiu  impi'rial  Austria  down  to  the  last  t rum ])ery  duke 
ot  I .(‘iedite'iiste'in-A  aduz,  the  courts  would  not  yield  the*  siuallest 
title  ot  sovendpnty.  lo  reipn  by  cabine't  ordinances  uudhoii 
deen'i's  was  more  conpvnial  to  their  tastes.  Put  the 
time  canu*  wIk'h  the  lesser  dynasties,  at  least,  could  no  lonpcr 


1  <i/<'  the  Treaty  couel’ided  in  between  tliC  Princc-Archbishop d 
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refuse  tlwir  subjcets  (hn  nnnn,*  • .  j  i 
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iroin  within  tlio  Tioinau  church  itself  I  Tt  will  be  remcinbtTc^ 
tliat,  in  tlie  ])(‘ri(>(l  just  preceding  the  Frcncli  llevolution  of 
17S!),  tlicre  was  a  grave  scliisni  among  tlie  Catholic  clcigvol 
nerinany ;  one  part  asserting  a  certain  indepcaulence  froiiuLt 
Holy  See  in  tlie  same  manner  as  tliat  jirolessed  by  tlio  Galli- 
canists  of  h'rance,  whilst  iheotlier  part  remaiiu'd  unconditionally 
subsi'rvient  to  thi‘  dt'crees  of  the  A  atican.  The  first  partvwa' 
mainly  composed  of  jiriests  whose  opinions  had  been  tinged  to 
some  extent  by  the  philosophical  movement  of  the  eighteomli 
ci'iiturv ;  but  even  a  large  portion  of  orthodox  bishops  made 
common  cause  with  tlnan,  hoping  by  the  curtailmi'iit  of  papal 
])rerogiitive  to  incrca-<e  (‘piscopal  privileges.  Tt  was  tlie  policy 
of  .loseph  II.  of  (leiinany  to  encourage  these  tcii(louci(>, 
Tender  his  reign  the  so-cnlled  “  Punctatioii  of  Kins”  was  drawn 
uj)  by  an  assembly  of  Cermaii  bishops,  who  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  a  sort  of  clerical  parliament  co-ordinate  to  the 
power  of  the  Pop(\  At  the  bead  of  this  liln'ral-conscrvative 
movi'inent  two  nu  n  weri'  conspicuous,  whose  nanu's  ore  familiar 
to  Kurojic — th('  Ihiron  von  Wessenlx'rg,  chief  of  the  “  Josoj)liiiii>t 
School,”  and  at‘terwards  archbishop  of  Constance  and  I'rilmrg: 
and  tlu' Ibiron  von  Dalberg,  also  for  somi‘  time  an  adininistratur 
of  the  arcbbishojiric  of  Constance,  but  Indter  known  in  England 
in  his  (piality  as  Pidnce  Primas  uiub'r  Xapoleon  1.  Potli  tlicst 
nu'n  living  to  a  gnait  age — beyond  the  time  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  tlu*  ideas  tlu'v  bad  awakened  ])owerfully  intlueueiHl 
tlu'  n(‘xt  giaieration  oi‘ ])rii‘sts.  Thus  it  will  be  understood  that, 
from  iSlo — dO,  an  under-current  of  liberal  opinions,  within  a 
])art  (»f  tlu'  (b'rinan  (dei'gy  itself,  re-a(‘ted  against  the  eaust 
which  Pome  and  her  Austrian  associate  endeavoured  to  jiroiiiutc. 

However,  this  must  be  taken  with  some  resei’vation.  The 
charai'ter  ot  the  Poman  ])riesthood,  even  the  most  liberal  among 
tlu'm,  is  unfortunately  such,  that  even  when  it  rebels  against 
tlu'  infallibility  of  a  pop(\  it  scarcidv  ever  consents  to  bo  sub* 
jei'tt'd  itself  in  any  way  to  the  secular  pow(‘r.  The  bishop  may 
(piestion  the  abs(dute  authoritv  of  Pome  ;  be  never  question' 
bi  s  own.  This  was  the  case  also  with  essenberg’  and  his  co* 
opiTators  in  ecclesiastical  libei’alism.  Tbougb  Wesseiiherg b) 
under  tlu*  first  degri'o  of  Papal  ban  when  Archbishop  of  Con¬ 
stance,  and  though  be  was  maintained  in  bis  epiiscopal  chair 
only  by  tbe  support  ot  tbe  Ibub'ii  govc'rniuent,  yet  even  ho 
could  not  ndraiu,  at  tbe  end  (^f  bis  career,  from  entering  u|)0D 
an  acrimonious  cpiarrel  witb  tbe  state,  inordc'rto  re-(d>taiii  f*onio 
of  tlu*  rights  tbe  Pope  bimself*  bad  by  treaty  waived  iu 
Hoc'uinentary  evidence*  pronounces  but  too  strongly  that. 


1  oJ''  tlie  ourrospondence  between  the  yoveriiinent  of  Ikidcii  and  tho 
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although  certainly  not  initiated  in  the  Austro-ratliolic  })lot, 
\Wsonherg  to  the  last  eontrihuted  to  ]>ave  the  way  lor  a  re- 
a<<i‘rtion  ot*  l‘ai)al  iniluenee.  When  tilings  were  ripe,  the  true 
MUis  el’  Loyola  stepped  in  to  rea})  the  liarvi'st. 

Ill  the  I’oregoing  observations,  we  have,  iVoni  irrefragahle 
evideiUH',  depicted  those  [lolitieal  and  eeeleslastleal  ehuneiits 
which,  during  the  period  IVoni  18L*> — ;>0,  advanei'd  or  retardi'd 
the  progress  ot*  Austro-Catholieisin.  On  n'aehing  the  yi'ars 
suhseipu'iit  to  the  Parisian  Ih'volution  of  «Iuly,  we  eoine  to  an 
important  change  in  the  jioliey  of  the  minor  state's, — a  change 
In  favour  of  the  courts  of  \  ienna  and  Ihune. 

It  has  been  shown  above'  how  the  creation  eif  const  it  ut  lonal 
life,  in  South extern  and  Central  (u'rinany,  tended  io  protect 
the'  petty  dynastie's  against  the  e*ravings  for  ellsineinhenuent 
and  (‘iiereiaelmu'nt  em  the  part  eif  their  fornu'r  rivals.  It  might, 
therefore',  he  su})posed  that  tlu'se  petty  e*e)ur(s  would  l*or  e'ver 
have  clung  to  a  policy  whie'h  had  prove'd  the  slu'et-aiu'hor  to 
their  e)wn  e'xisteiu'e.  However,  tlie  e'onti'ary  was  the  e*ase. 
These'  priiie'e'lets  eihserve'd  with  terreu'  that  eeinstitutieuiallsm, 
whie'h  tlu'v  had  e'onside're'el  only  as  a  uselul  ex^iedie'iie'V,  hee'anu', 
in  the'  hands  of  the  ])e'ople,  a  le'ver  leii*  national  unity  and  llhe'rty. 
I’ull  of  ajiju'ehe'iision  leu*  the'Ir  meuiarehic  preTogatives,  the*y 
tre'inhh'el  at  the  aiiparition  of  that  “  eh'moe'ratle*  spirit,”  which 
they  saw — or  feigne'el  the'y  saw — rising  u[)  he'hinel  the'  harrier  of 
enlist  It  utionalisui.  The  re-a})})e'a  ranee'  e>I‘  revolution  In  1^^  ranee, 
I’oland,  and  Italy,  and  the  simultane'ous  ve'vival,  alter  ISdO,  eif 
lilural  teudenclc's  threiugheiut  (u'rmany,  still  fuithe-r  ine*re'ased 
their  fe'ars.  They  eh'slre'd  at  anyplace'  to  lay  leiw  thes[)irit  the'y 
the'insc'lvevs,  by  granting  e'harters,  had  e'on jure'el  up.  Whe'ii,  there- 
thre',  in  iSil'i,  the'  i'all  of  AVarsaw  olfe'i'e'd  an  eipporl unity  e)l*  re'- 
iie'tion  throughout  Ihirope,  the  petty  («erman  gove'rnme'nts  He'd 
Iroin  the  sliade  of  constitutiemalism,  and  thi'e'W  the'inse'lve's  Inte) 
the  anus  ol‘  the  verv  powers  from  wliich  the'V  hael  the  nmst  to 
apjire'heaid. 

horiuealy  opposeel  to  the  prine'i])le‘s  e>l*  .Austria  and  Rome, 
they  now  empleiye'd  every  de'vice  to  e'rlpi>le'  the  ellicleiie'y  eel 
tlu'ir  euvn  rejuese'ntative'  institutions,  by  allowing  a  more  e'X- 
tended  fielel  eif  action  te)  the  laneled  intere'sts  ed*  the*  aristoe'racy 
and  to  the  Idae'k-redieel  part  v  eif  the  ultramontanists.  A  growing 
alienation  hetwee'ii  governuK'nts  and  suhje'e'ts  was  the  re'sult. 
In  this  struggle',  the  pe'tty  courts  seieui  lost  all  I’e'e'idh'e'tieiii  ot 
the  pe'iil  they  had  experience'el  fi'eun  de'suit  and  aristocratic 
intiigue.  They  were  only  Inte'iit  up(Ui  suheluing  peijudar  teii- 
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(loncics;  and  witli  tliis  view  fawned  upon  their  hittorcsf 

enemies,  eapM’ly  yie](lin,<:c  to  tliem  the  liii>'hrst  administrative 
])ositions.  (iovernmonts  now  pur])osely  stultified  the  ('lection^ 
tor  tli('  eliamht'rs  hy  pri('stly  inter lerenee.  The  ]m\ss  wa< 
liamh'd  ovei*  to  tiie  hawk-eyed  surveillama'  of  the  myi  inidons  of 
Home.  In  the  ministerial  hiireanx  and  in  tlie  hij’duT  e('llo^\ 
the  (liseii)les  of  lioyola  were  Iriumphtnit,  and  strove  to  mould 
])uhlie  instrurtion  according  to  tlie  ])ree('pts  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  { Jifffio  rf  i}fsf}ffffio  sf/tfliortfin  Sorirfftfif<  Jc-sit.)  In  those 
states  where  th(‘  monkisli  orders  could  not  legally  accpiirt' laiuh'd 
property,  the  ae^piisition  of  it,  for  the  Homan  (Jiurch,  was  Ire- 
(jumitly  connived  at  hy  the  <:^ov('rnment  under  some  tlimsypo- 
t(‘xt  or  othrr.  So  intimate  hecame  tlu'  ndations  of  Home  with 
many,  even  ih’otestant,  courts  of  the  h'sscr  state's;  and  so  jrreat 
was  the  asciaidanc'y  tlu*re  of  the  Jesuit -( leneral  Hater  Hoothaii, 
that  (ii-('!4orv  I.  himself  could  not  have  ruled  these  petty 
residences  more'  ath'i*  his  own  heart. 

H»y  tims  oppn'ssin^  ])uhlic  s])irit  or  falsifyin£v  its  (‘xprossion 
in  the  chamhoi  ^  tht'  constitutional  ;.;•() vernm cuts  of  (h'linaiiy 
succ(‘(‘d(*(i  in  cuilailini;-  the  ri edits  of  their  h'j^islative  asscmhlics. 
1‘Viidalist  and  clerical  tiower  once  more  e'ained  infliK'iK'o  over 
tlie  ]>oj)ular  classes.  Tlu'  c-i-ndual  extinction  of  the  “  Josepliinist 
school  ”  amon^  tlu'  (Jatholic  priesthood,  and  the  raisin<^  up  of  a 
new  p'lK'ration  of  pric'sts,  more  devoted  to  the  |)rinciplos  of 
llildebrandism,  seiwed  as  another  impulse  to  this  general  re¬ 
action. 

.Me  an  while,  the  Hiaissian  court  also  made  hot  war  upon  the 
liheral  temh'iicii's  of  tlu'  (huanan  nation.  Still,  on  the  (picstioii 
ot  Secular  l\)wer  Homan  Supremacy,  the  late  hrcdcrick 

\\  illiam  111.  remained  apjiarently  tii*m  to  the  last.  Xo  wonder, 
then,  tliat  the  Hro]iaganda  devoted  itself  unci'asingly  to  the 
conti'st  with  Hrussia.  ddie  struggle  broke  out  in  the  most 
vioh'iit  torm  towards  1S.‘»7,  wlien  the  .\r(dd)isho])s  of  (\)logno 
and  l*osen,  tlu'  Hi^liops  of  Hrc'slau  and  others,  open! v  renounced 
alh'gianci'  to  the  state,  ])la<‘ing  themselves  on  purely  canonic 
ground.  J  he  ruptun' was  torthwith  complete.  As  soon  a'<  it 
iK'camie  manifest  that  the  Homan  (dergy  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  laws  of  the  country,  the  Andihishop  of  Cologne  and  several 
other  renitent  bishops  wc'rt'  arrested  by  order  of  the  king  and 
locked  up  in  state  fortresses. 

Ibis  was  the  last  a«‘t  of  open  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
1  russiau  governuu'iit  against  the  encroaclimt'iits  of  Honu'. 

A  lew  yi'ars  after  these  events  the  king  died,  t  hi  ri'vicwing 
the  |>oliey  ot  his  siieees^or,  we  at  once  observe  that  the  accession 
ot  k  rcdt'fick  illiam  I\  .  wrought  a  change  iii  the  whole  scene. 
N'urccly  had  this  latter  inouutt'd  the  throne,  when  he  not  onh 
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iravoun  all  measures  of  coereion  ap-aiiist  the  renitent  eler^y,  not 
onlv  r(‘lease(l  the  bishops  from  ])rison,  but  even  subscribed  to  a 
conVordat  with  Gregory  XVI.,  in  Avhieh  eonsiderable  eoiun'ssions 
\V(‘re  made  to  the  eanonie  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See.  for  an 
explanation  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  nets  which  are  most  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interest  of  the  rrussiaii  dynasty,  W('  must  look  to 
the  bizarre  (pialities  in  the  character  of  the  king,  llis  mania 
liiids  delight  in  everything  mcdiieval,  whether  in  politics,  reli- 
giiMi,  science,  or  architecture,-  whether  in  the  (jothic  pattern  ()f 
Fiis  professors’  rolx's,  or  in  the  (piaint  helmets  of  his  army,  d’he 
very  spirit  ot  modern  times  seinns  an  a\ersion  to  him  ,  iit  least, 
so  It  fully  apjieared  liefore  ISIS,  when  his  fantastic  doings  were 
without  liny  restraint.  He  at  that  time  often  boasted  that  he 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  that  “loose  and  iimnoral  spirit” 
which  presumes  to  question  the  right -divine  of  kiiig^,  nobles, 
and  priests.  Siudi  were  the  day-dreams  ot  V  rederick  \\  illiam  1\  . 
Y('t,  although  an  absolutist  at  heart,  he  jiroved,  by  an  anomaly 
of  ti'inper,  a  tii*klc  and  irresolute  character;  luoreol  a  tlu'atiiccd 
incdia'valist  than  a  ruler  of  the  real  iron  mould.  He,  tlu'ndore, 
saw  no  otlu'r  nu'ans  ot  roalizing  his  lavonrite  notions  than  by 
ranging  hinisidf  on  the  side  ol  those  powers  which  he  con^idi'K'd 
]>oss(‘sscd  more  lirnint'ss  than  himscll.  J  hns  it  tell  out  the 
liold(‘r  of  the  crown  of  f’rc'derick  the  Great  bccanu'  so  compla¬ 
cent  to  the  House  of  Hapsbnrg.  It  pvas  thus,  also,  tliat  the 
sovereign  of  the  greatest  Ih’otc'stant  realm  in  (ii'i’inany  cnteiiMl 
fnapicntly  upon  a  line  of  ])olicy  which  (‘ariu'd  lor  him  the  thanks 
of  till'  most  extravagant  nltramontanists.  Xo  wondei’  that  one  ol 
the  craftiest  promoters  of  ..\nstrian  schemes,  Archdnki*  ,lohn,  at 
ln>  ineeting  with  1’ rederick  illiam  1\  .,q)rononm*ed  the  lamons 

toast,  “Henceforth  Austria  and  Prussia  an*  but  oni^.  Xo 
wonder,  tilso,  that  tin*  Uoniaii  ch'rgy  in  Southern  (icrmany, 
('iivying  th(‘ir  fortunate  brothers  in  Prussia,  should  have*  claimed 
<>f  late  such  ri'ligions  liberty  as  (*xists  under  the  rc'igii  ol  his 
august  Majesty  1^’ rederick  illiam  IN  . 

Tin*  lonience  the  king  showc'd  towards  Pojiish  agitation,  and 
the  favour  with  which  he  rec(‘ived  at  his  ct)nrt  the  champions 
of  what  in  Prussia  is  called  “Protestant  »I(‘suit  i^m,  lu'cessaiily 
scrv('d  to  increase  the  daring  arrogance  ol  the  Austro- Konitin 
league.  His  creation,  in  IS  17,  of  a  sort  ol  leudalist  parlianu*nt 
(called  the  1  VyY’//,'/V//e  JjuifKtff/)  still  lurtlu'r  acceh‘iated  the 
dcv(‘l(»pineut  of  the  liierarchic  and  niedia'val  spirit. 
at  certain  times  the  wavering  natui’e  ot  b  rc'derlck  NN  illiam  IN. 
seenu'd  ready  to  recede  IVoni  the  path  ol  ( ’ryj>to-(  atholicism  into 
which  his  ])ropcnsitics  for  mysticism  had  le(l  Ihus,  at 

the  time  when  the  “  Gustavus-Adolphus  Societi(‘S^  sjircad  al 
over  Germany,  the  king  appeared  desirous  of  playing  the  par 
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of  a  now  cham])inn  of  l^*otcstantisni.  A^^ain,  wlion  tho  Xoo. 
Cath(»lic  associations  inonacod  tlio  existonco  of  tlie  Roman 
church  in  (h'rniany,  FrodtTick  \\  illiain  at  first  a])])oarcd  not  to 
be  nil  favourable  to  this  |)oi)ular  movement.  Ihit  liis  mystkism 
soon  dri'W  liim  back  a<i:ain,  and  Austiia  and  Rome,  onc(‘  more 
at  eas(*  r(‘s]>('ctinjj:  the  Rrotestant  policy  of  ihaissia,  dt'votod 
themselves  with  redoubled  eiu'rp^y  to  tlie  work  ot  restoration  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  even  Switzerland. 

In  tliat  latter  eountry,  in  the  llelvc'tic  Confederation,  tlie 
Roman  Rro]>aLranda  eontemplatc  d,  al'ter  1840,  a  "(‘iieral  subver¬ 
sion  of  tlu*  (‘xistin;^  r(‘liii:ioiis  and  political  institutions.  The 
famous  “  Sonderhund,”  a  s(‘])arate  coalition  of  the  most  (\itliolic 
cantons,  was  to  he  the  lever  for  the  oviTthrow  of  Swiss  Pro- 
t('stantism  and  liberalism.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Papal 
nuncio  in  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  government  acted  in 
this  (piestion  in  eom]>lete  accordance  and  eollnsion.  A  lew 
years  ]>revions  to  1S[S,  Austria  even  (altered  into  a  secret 
otfensivi'  and  delensive  alliance  with  the  Sondi'rhnnd  cantons. 
And  had  it  not  lua'ii  tor  the  (haith  of  (ireunry  XVI.,  the  ('lec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  ])ope,  and  the  snhsiMpient  pojmlar  movenu'nts  in 
Italy  (is  17),  France',  and  otlu'r  (‘onntries  (ISIS),  an  Austrian 
army  ot*  intervc'iition  would  have',  no  doubt,  enteird  Switzi'idaiul 
to  attempt  there  tlu'  re-('stahlishment  of  Papal  rule  in  its  full 
mii^ht.  It  was  evid('nt  the  court  of  Vu'nna  wislu'd  to  “lead 
hack  (’(‘utral  Imii’ojic  Ix'hind  the  Treaty  ot*  W('stphalia.” 

'I'he  I  ^iris  (‘V('nts  ot*  ISIS,  howeve'r,  and  the  tiiumphant  march 
ot  re'volution  throui>’hout  (i('rmany  siuhhailv  brought  the  prn- 
irre'.ss  of  Austro-(\itholic  schenu's  to  a  d('ad  lock.  The  crown  of 
the  llapshur;.;s  redh'd  cm  the  V('rp^e  of  the  abyss.  Vienna  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  peoph'.  Iluno^ary  stru^^h'd  for  iiuU'pc iideiice. 
liOiuhardy  reese  to  as.scnd  its  national  rii’hts.  The  dynasty  of 
llapshurii:  soutrlit  mi  asylum  in  some  S(‘clud('d  valh'V  of  the 
4yrolese  Aljis.  The  contagion  of  revolutionary  ieh'as  siiread 
trom  l*aris  to  \  ienna,  Ih'rlin,  and  Pesth,  and  across  the  Alps  to 
Milan,  Ronu',  and  Xa]d(‘s.  hlverywlu're  desjiotic  mb'  was 
re<luc(‘d  almost  to  annihilation :  tlu'  power  of  the  hierarcliv 
laiiK'd  by  the  victory  ot  po]>nlar  ('lenu'nts  in  tlu'  “  capital  ot 
t  hristc'iidom  itsi'lt ;  tlu'  aristocratic  classes  driven  into  the 
]>olitie;d  haekLrround  :  and  tin'  helm  of  government  placc'd  gene¬ 
rally  in  tlu*  hands  ot  constitutionalists,  (h'lnocrats,  and  anti- 
1  apists.  1  his  state  ot  things  suflic('s  to  ex])lain  the  paralyd? 
that  iK'tel,  moiiu'iitarily,  tlu*  jiolicy  of  Pop('  and  Kais('r. 

Ihe  only  sign  of  lii*e  on  tlie  ])art  of  the  Romanist  ])artv  at 
that  (‘po(‘h,  is  to  he  found  in  the  assembly  of  Catholic  bishops  at 
N  iiizhuig.  Ihis  ass('mhly,  taking  advantage  of  the  rcligioa® 
liberty  that  had  Ik'c'U  i>roclaimod  in  1848,  strove  to  ciigratt 
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ratliolic  su]>roinaey  on  tlie  now  principle  of  fivodoin.  Tint  the 
pn'valont  current  (>t‘ liberal  idc'as  ran  counter  to  these  teiubnicies, 
and  tiu'  Wiirzburg  synod  nanainc'd  without  iniinediate  eilect. 

Wi'  hasten  to  come  now  to  the  most  recent  phase  in  Anstro- 
Roinan  polic'V.  It  hein^  fresh  in  tlie  recollection,  we  nec'd  only 
cursorily  glance  at  the  r(\sp(‘ctivc  evc'iits  which  have  charao- 
tcrizi'd  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

Scarcely  had  revolution  lu'cm  ‘  vanquished,  when  Austria 
rcsuiiK'd  her  ])olicy  of  encroachment  in  (iennauy  and  alliance, 
with  Uomc'.  The  humiliation  the  Ilapshurj^a  had  sullen'd  in 
ISIS  and  IS  I!)  only  induced  them  now  to  c*ome  forth  with 
liii^her  pretensions,  in  order  thus  to  efface  the  recollection  of 
their  weakness  diirini*:  the  revolutionary  yc'ars!  It  had  Ihh'U  a 
s])ecial  cwt'sore  to  the  court  of  Vienna  that,  wlnm  it  was  in  tlu' 
depth  of  conijdications,  a  lar^e  section  ol*  tin'  h'ninkiort  paidia- 
nient  had  otferc'd  the  imperial  crown  of  (u'rmany  to  tin*  kin<j^  of 
Vrussia.  'rhough  the  latter,  in  tnu‘  nu'diieval  styh',  haughtily 
i\‘ject(‘d  the  crown  as  “  tainti'd  with  the  stain  of  scmI it  ion,’' Austria 
yc't  folt  that  hy  tlie  nu‘r('  lact  of  the  oiler  that  had  Ix'tm  made 
to  I'ri'dcrick  William  IV.,  lu'r  own  pri'sti^e  had  considiTahly 
sulferi'd.  No  woinh'r  she  now  busily  apjilic'd  lu'i’self  to  (h'vise 
Tueans  how  to  re-ohtain  in  the  Ihmd  a  pr(‘])(mderanc('  ovew 
Prussia.  Conseipu'ntly,  when  the  question  of  a  rc'-constiaiction 
of  the  con  ((‘deration  came  on  the  (dniin;^  tlu'  revolution 

the  Ihmd  had  lu'cm  disscdvc'd),  Austria  dennamb'd  to  (‘nt(*r  into 
tlie  confedc'rat ion,  not  onlv,  as  hitherto  was  tlu'  cas(',  with  lu'r 
(Jt'nnan,  hut  also  with  lun*  irnni>aiian,  (ialieian,  and  Italian 
province's.  Thron^hont  (Jermanv  the  nltranumtam*  ])artv  in 
the  ir  orj^ans  snp])ort('d  this  demand.  The*  i(';ison  is  obvious. 

1  he  (‘iitrv  of  Austria  with  sonu'  fort v  millions  of  suhji'cts,  thirty 
ol  whom  are  Roman  (  atholics,  whilst  Prussia  has  only  fonrt(‘en 
millions  of  snhje'cts,  would  necc'ssarily  have  conferred  upon  the' 
Patholic  eliure  h  a  more  powerful  voice  at  the'  Die't  —  in  fact,  a 
real  supre'inacy  ov(*r  the'  Ihmd. 

Ihit  licit lu'r  the  Ihaissian  ;4;overnnient  nor  the  niinoi*  states 
could  he  brought  to  aedviiowh'dp^e  these  ])re‘tensions.  The  vsafe'ty 
ol  the  minor  states  alwavs  has  depe'neh'el  upon  the  kec'pinp^  up  a 
halaiice  hetwevn  Thaissian  and  Austrian  inlluence' ;  their  jiolicy 
IS  to  confer  th(‘ir  voices  alte'rnately  on  one  of  the  p^rc'at  powe'rs, 
hut  never  to  submit  to  any  permane'iit  ])reponde'rance‘  of  <*ither. 

^  hi  her  ])art,  Ihaissia  also  shrank  from  acce'dinj^’  to  an  Austrian 
dcTuand  which  would  for  eyer  have  se'ah'd  the'  fate  of  the'  House 
<‘l  1  lolie'iizolle'rn.  True,  h'rederick  William  1  V.  personally,  would 
p<rha])8  have  olfere'd  only  a  sli^j^ht  resistance' to  Austria;  but 
his  ix  rsonal  polie'y,  at  that  time*,  was  still  to  some*  extent  im- 
iH'ded  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  which  were  the  consc- 
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duonco  of  tlio  inovemoiit  of  aiul  1810.  In  order  to 

N^tiKiuisli  revolution,  the  Ihiissian  court  had  hoen  coin])olle(l  to 
(hitter  the  moderate  eonstitutionalists  ;  and  this  const  it  utioiialht 
party  wius,  in  ISdO  and  ISdl,  still  inlluential  enuuo-h  to  keep 
111)  a  certain  anta<?onisin  between  Prussian  and  Austrian  peliey. 
The  inoiv,  however,  the  kin-  became  re-assured,  in  subseipieiit 
years,  with  iv^mrd  to  his  tlirone,  the  imire  he  approached 
towards  Austria:  witness,  his  eoneessions  in  the  (piestionsof 
llessi‘-(\issel  and  Sehleswi--lb)lstein,  and  his  eoneliision  of  the 
Austro- Prussian  ( histoms’-Union,  whieli  virtually  underiniues 

the  eommereial  policy  ot  the  /ollvereiii.  ^  • 

AVe  rt'turn  to  the  description  oi  the  de\elopment  ot  intiiiiiito 

relations  bidweeii  Vienna  and  Pome. 

hiver  since  tlie  entry  of  the  Preiich  into  Pome  (1810),  the 
Au>trian  court  had  with  ji'alousy  and  apprelu'nsi;)u  looked 
up(Hi  tlu‘  ]n)Wi‘r  I'ranee  be-an  to  acquire  in  the  Italian  penin¬ 
sula.  With  the  amp  d'i't(d  of  December  2nd,  this  apprehension 
increa.sed  still  more;  Ibr,  from  the  moment  when  liouis  Poiiaj-arte 
assumed  tlu'  i*(‘ins  ot  a  dictatorial  power,  tlu'  Ponniii  (Uip;y 
w'ithin  and  w’ithoul  hranci',  be— an  to  re— ard  him  as  thcii  chiei 
proti'ctor,  ally,  or  chosen  instrument,  i  heri'  was  (htii^oi  in 
ilelay  h‘st  the  h'n'iich  -overnment  should  acquire  too  -rent  a 
h<»ld  on  till'  svmpathii's ot  Jesuitism,  and  thus  outstrip  Austiian 
iiiHui'iice  in  Italy  and  even  (Jermany.  It  was,  theretorc,  high 
time  for  the  court  id*  Adenna,  by  some  marked  act  ()f  deteronce 
towards  Ponii',  to  check  the  catholic  ascendancy  of  Prance. 

An  opportunity  soon  ollered  itsclt  forhrancis  flosi'pa  to  (lb- 
plav  his  “  1‘cli— ions  zeal.  A\  e  allude  to  the  tamous  cede- 
siastieal  contest  bi'tw’d'H  the  Archbishop  ot  bribur—  (in^  bii-v 
«r;iu)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  -overnmeiits  of  Soiitli cslcrn 
Uermaiiy  on  the  other.  It  is  fre.sh  in  the  recollect  ion  ot  the 
reader  how  the  Archbisho})  of  I'ribur- — a  prelate  of  the  true 
AVisi'inan  stamp,  and  who  entertains  the  most  Irii'iully  (‘on* 
nexions  w’lth  the  Abbe  (iaunie,  and  other  spiritual  ton 
Pawkeses  in  k'ranee — asserted  in  I8d2,  a  complete  supremacy  ot 
the  Holy  See  overall  temporal  powers,  and  deidared,  Irom  hiso^Mt 
episcopal  authority,  every  contrary  treaty  betw'een  — overniiicnts 

and  the  church  to  be  null  and  void.  (Pastoral  Letter  ot  the 
Archbishop  Adeari  of  hd’ibur-.)  So  extreme  W'cre  his  asscrtiuib, 
so  full  of  contempt  for  the  “  le-ally  acquired  ri-hts  ’  ot  the 
secular  power,  that  even  those  of  the  minor  -ovcrnmeiits  who 
had  shown  the  -reati'st  riadinc.ss,  before  1848,  to  concede  to 
the  preten>ions  of  the  Poman  hierarchy,  now  recoiled  Ironi  con* 
siHpieiiees  so  hau-htily  brou-ht  about.  Neither  Baden,  nor 
NViirti'inber-,  nor  the  Hesses,  nor  even  the  Patholii*  court  ot 
Bavaria  looked  with  favour  upon  demands  so  immeasurute  as 
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^'oro  put  lorwanl  in  tho  oouncils  of  the  arclibisliops  and  bisliops 
oi*  Frilmrii-,  IJotionburp:,  Limburg,  Fulda, 

Xow  till'  most  cbaraotoristio  lad — one  tliat  ])ro\'es  more  tlian 
that  it  is  not  s])ontaneous  piety,  but  ])olitieal  eon- 
sidVrations  wliieb  indiieod  Austria  to  tlie  Coueordat,  is  the  eir- 
ciim^tanee  that  (‘V('n  tlie  Austrian  i^overnment,  lor  some  time, 
withstood  t]u‘  ravini^  arrogance  ot‘  tlie  Fiiburi:!;  ]>riest,  and 
(•tiered  its  mediation  to  tlu‘  minor  states,  rather  in  lavour  of 
<n)vernmental  prc'rop^at ive  than  in  lavour  ot*  the  absoluti'  spi¬ 
ritual  sway  ol*  lioine.  It  was  only  when  nltramontane  agitation 
in  tlie  South -AVest  ol*  (lermaiiy  had  aeipiired  more  siren;;! h,  that 
the  Austrian  <;overnment  gradually  viH'i’t'd  round  to  tin'  cause 
(»t*  the  I'ribur^  jwcdate.  The  audacity  and  im])lacability  with 
which  Pa])ism  eanu'  forward  in  this  causi',  lelt,  in  lact,  to 
I'raneis  dosi'ph  no  other  choice  than  either  to  aliiuiati'  his 
Koman  ally,  and  tiuis  to  los(‘  all  inlluence  with  Fatholieisin,  or 
to  unconditionally  subscrilx'  to  Fo])ish  demands,  and  thus  to 
ahdicati'  one  of  the  most  jireeious  privih‘i>vs  of  soveri‘ii;nty.  In 
this  stat(‘  of  thines  the  a;;ents  of  Uome,  with  «;T('at  adroitness, 
a<l()j)t('d  a  very  subtle  means  to  draw  Austria  under  the  banner 
oi‘  Ilildebrandism.  Thev  evi‘rvwh('r(‘  landed  and  exalt (‘d  to  thi^ 


skies  the  affability  with  which  the  Kin^  of  rnissia  had  ^aantc'd 
iininunities  to  the  Homan  Fhurch.  Thus  thev  awakcuied,  in  the 


Court  of  .Vustria,  the  simtiment  of  jealousy,  and  ;;oad(‘d  it  on  to 
;;Ti‘ater  spei'd  in  tbe  race  of  concessions. 

In  comdu'iion,  we  will  idlude  lu'i’i'  to  the  remarkable  fact. 


tiiat  .sinc(‘  1S51,  tluit  is,  sinc(‘  the  pcu’iod  when  tlu'  Aushaan 
;»:overnment  had  made  up  its  mind  to  tlu'  principh's  ol  the  (km- 
cordat,  tlu*  aristocratic  movi'nu'iit,  amonj;  tlu*  mediati/(*d  and 
other  nohh*  families  of  (u'rniany,  bi'i’an  an(*w  ;  this  time,  with 
^^ri'atei*  succ(*ss  than  aft('r  iSlo  and  1SI>0.  In  Prussia  and 
Hanover,  in  Saxony,  AViirtcunber;;,  and  Ihivaria,  tlu*  t('riitorial 
seii^iu'urs,  not  onlv  asked  for  an  ovi'rthrow  ol  constitutions,  bill 
('vi*n  W(‘nt  so  far  as  to  demand  tlu*  ri'-establishment  ol  such  pri- 


vih*<;(*s  in  administration,  jurisdiction,  and  oth(*r  attrihutes  ot 
sov('r(*ii»nty  as  would,  in  many  ri'spects,  ])laeethe  nobility  on  an 
c([uality  with  the  monai’cb.  It  can  liardly  be  a  matter  ot 
W()ii(l(*r,  (‘onsiderin^’  tin*  well-known  niediieval  tendencies  ol  the 
Kill*;  of  Prussia,  that  he  should  lav<»ur  a  h'udalist  inovc'nK'iit, 
even  althou^i'h  it  was  ('lun’otichin;;  on  the  power  ol  the  crown,  as 
well  as  trampling  on  the  rights  of  tlu*  jx'oph^.  A  moi’i*  curious 
plu*n()nu*non  is,  that  ('V(*n  some  of  the  minor  gov(*rnments, 
whose  (‘xist(*nce  almost  is  endang(*r('d  by  tlu*  r(*sui’rection  ol  a 
ci-(l(‘vant  sovereignty  of  n(d)h*s,  should  have  also  play(‘d  the 
game  of  this  lu'w  chain  of  nobility.  Act,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  no  less  a  fact.  In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years. 
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ut  the  bi'ltlinir  of  a  loaijue  of  feudalists,  constitutions  have  Ixen 
overthrown  or  nio<lititxl,  not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in  almost  every 
jKirt  of  (fcriuaiiv;  and  not  contoiit  with  this  reaction,  i>o\\ni. 
nients  eontirnn'  to  work  with  so  incoiievivable  a  zeal,  that 
but  little  will  Ih'  wanting  to  a  r*'<tif>(tin  m  tnfttirum  of  the 
raiMliatizisl  families.  There  can  be'  no  doubt  that  this  re>t«  ration 
runs  thorouirhly  counter  to  the  dyna>tic  intertst  vt  the  jvtty 
Courts.  The  only  explanation  is  to  Iv  found  iu  tlie  cireuni- 
stance,  that  almost  all  (iermau  dynasties  have  been  s<)  m«irtully 
territit‘<l  by  the  events  of  1>1S, — have  imbilKnl  ^o  oreat  a  f  ur. 
even  of  the  moderate  mid<ile-ela>s  constitutionalists,  that  to 
tM‘a|<*  the  S«*ylla  of  lilKTalism,  they  rather  throw  themselw-s 
into  the  t’harylxlis  of  feudalist  reaction. 

As  reiraids  the  court  of  Austria,  although  kee}»inir  up  at 
home  the '‘trict  principle  of  monarchic  dispotism.  it  naturally 
rejoiet‘'*  at  setMinj*  thu'  tlu'  sovoreiirn  power  of  kiiiLT''  and  dukes 
weakeiicil  by  the  encroachment  of  the  Iiiirh  families.  The  re- 
eleva  lion  nf  these  families  throuirhout  the  eonfederation,  is  the 
first  step  towanls  the  re-establishment  of  Austrian  suprenuay; 
for  as  s«H»n  as  the  sovi*reiirnt v  of  the  dilferent  kinploni"  and 
cliiehics  -.liould  In*  broken  up  attain  into  small  fractions  by  a 
thousand-headed  aristocratic  leairue,  the  house  (.d  llap-bur:r. 
by  tlie  forc(‘  of  circumstances,  would  be  able  to  reassuiue  its 
Ibrnu'r  prejHuiderance.  This  accomplished,  the  lounan  Catholic 
ehunent  would  have  an  opportunitv  of  extendinj.r  if'^  action  ^till 
more  jR)werfully  over  CVuitral  and  Xorthern  Cermany.  No 
Wonder  that  the  ambitious  pn*jects  (.)f  Austria,  as  well  as  the 
reactionary  movements  of  the  (ierman  aristocracy,  are  morally 
backed  by  the  propaganda  of  the  Society  of  tb  >us.  and  that 
Austria  and  Ihniie  liave  drawn  closer  the  ties  of  friendship  by 
the  (  onvcntioii  of  Aui^ust  l>'th,  I8dd. 

lo  sum  up:  the  ( ’oncordat  serves  to  the  Holy  Sei'  as  all 
eimim‘  of  universal  domini»)n  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  to  Austria 


as  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  a  deep  dynastic  policy. 
I  he  <mly  fault  tlie  macchiavdlistic  ])lanners  of  the  Hot  burg 


havi'  pcrha[)s  committtal  is,  tliat  their  own  weapon  is  likely  to 
rci'oil  ag:ainst  tluunsclves  ;  at  least  we  see,  that  the  (’oncordat 
is  not  yet  many  months’  old  Indore  a  sort  of  conflict  between 
th('  spiritual  and  ttmiporal  power  ha>  g^inovn  out  of  it — a  con¬ 
flict  wliicli  was,  with  soim'  dilHculty,  suppresst'd  in  the  natiit 
Symnlal  f’(mfcrenccs  at  Vienna.  And  not  many  years  will  per¬ 
haps  clapst*,  wlu'ii  elements  (.)f  strife  more  terrible  will  arise, 
from  the  smooth  ])arag:rap]is  of  the  Concordat,  where  they  are 
as  yet  concealed.  \\  e  imam  tlie  strife  and  conflict  bctwinui  the 
priest-lKuind  ruler  and  the  independence-loving  nations  of 
Austria.  "  lb 
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Akt.  IV. —  Me/jioirs  of  CeMrated  Chitracters.  l>v  Alphonse  de 
Lvifuartiiie.  \  ol.  ill.  Bentley. 

(’Kiin  i>M  ha>  I*)!!*;  ceased  to  apply  lii^torieal  to<is  to  the  pieto- 
rial  paradoxes  of  M.  ilo  Laiiiartiiie.  He  is  a  lii^ht  and  graphic 
iiaiTati>r,  a  painter  of  elegant  ivnaraits;  he  lias  a  subtle  fancy: 
U'  a  spcvulatist  he  is  inirenious,  but  he  violates  all  the  laws  of 
art  to  pn>duce  verbal  and  inetaphorieal  etfivts,  and  he  violati's 
the  inteirt'itv  of  history  Iveause  he  will  write  with  passion  and 
without  study.  The  result  has  Kvn  that  his  tirst  and  Ivst  works 
have  fallen  itito  disrepute  ;  that  in  I'ngland.  he  is  held  to  Ih'  a 
pK't  who  disdains  the  use  of  rhytliin,  and  that  in  1 'ranee,  he  is 
patronized  as  the  most  i::raci‘ful  of  eompilers.  'I'his,  surely,  has 
not  been  tlu*  o!>jeet  of  an  ambitiv>us  life  sp.nit  in  the  o^anlens  of 
pn'trv  an  I  knowu\loe ;  but  M.  de  Lamartine,  as  he  watches 
th*'  daily  wiilun  im;  of  his  deeiduous  fame,  will  learn  that  a  warm 
and  tinted  >tyle  is  not  all  that  is  i‘'»en!ial  to  the  elalH>i\Uu>n  if 
a  hii4:h  liistorieal  ari^ument  :  that  tlowers  of  rhetorie,  fragrant  of 
an  oriental  faiiey,  and  bold  inuiLres  suddenly  struek  mnui  the 
pajHT,  will  not  >ave  the  false  >tory  of  Ltreat  events  and  aehieve- 
ineiits  from  perishing  with  the  works  of  a  far  less  prominent  and 
less  attraetive  winter,  d'he  lesstui  is  sew  re;  but  it  is  due  to 
justiee.  ^1.  de  Lamartine  has  Iven,  in  the  world  of  letters,  an 
idolater  ainl  a  slave;  in  this,  his  latest  labour,  he  is  more  than 
t  ver  the  devotee  of  rhetorie;  he  s[)urns  all  the  oblinations  of 
ivsoareh  and  eritieism,  and  he  deserves  the  penalty  he  has  paid. 
lli>  books  are  ivad  for  their  tiip[)ant  audaeity  and  for  their 
u:litterini;  colour,  but  they  are  counted  amon^  cphemeraL,  and 
die  with  the  season  that  produciHl  them. 

To  justify  the  riirouis  of  i*riticism  it  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  M.  de  Lamartine's  Memoirs  in  a  literary  as  well  as  in 
an  hi>tt)rical  sense.  Hoes  his  orio-inality  consist  in  ^race,  or  in 
extravaganza ‘r  Is  it  power,  or  eecentriciiy  ^  Is  it  purity,  or  is 
it  m>t  an  abandonment  of  the  inuo4;ination  to  eccentric  [H>stures, 
to  attitudes  that  startle,  not  bv  their  beautv,  but  bv  their  fan- 
tastic  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  art  and  nature.  M.  de  Lamar- 
tiiit'  writing:  of  Aladame  de  SeviLi:ne,  carves  a  figure  in  marble, 
faultless  and  stainless,  idealizes  it  into  life,  and  buries  its  fet‘t  in 
tiowi  'rs ;  he  apostrophizes  William  Tell  until  he  is  an  immortal 
ijcnius  of  the  mountains;  he  sino-s  of  Antar  until  the  mythical 
Arab  bt'comes  a  Hercules  of  the  desi'rt  softened  into  an  Apollo; 
he  degrades  Milton  into  a  venal  and  malignant  pamplileteer ; 
and  he  exalts  llossuet  until  pro[)]iets  and  apostles  grow  jiiile  at 
tlu'  side  (»f  the  rival  of  Ilourclaloue.  As,  in  the  instance  oi 
Milton,  M.  de  Lamartine  proves  that  he  can  write  in  malice  as 
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well  as  in  ignorance,  so  in  the  instance  of  Hossuet,  his  sounding 
analogies  swidl  until  we  know  not  whether  they  are  tlie  symp. 
toms  of  a  bewildered  eiithusiasni  or  the  excesses  of  a  profane 
frivolity. 

The  iirst  sketcli  in  the 'Hurd  Volume  of  his  ^lenioirs  relates  to 
tlu‘  life  and  actions  of  \\  illiam  Tell.  It  is  the  most  sober  of  the 
five  hio<rra])hical  essays,  rani»inL!;  fnun  him  to  ^ladaine  de 
Sevijj^ne,  Milton,  Antar,  and  llossuet,  in  a  perpc'tiial  crc.v(V'>c/o  of 
exaiTLi^eratiou,  until,  towards  the  close,  ^l.  de  Inimartine  mounts 
into  such  hyperhoh'  that  Wi‘  dai*e  not  pursue  him.  William  Toll, 
the  ri‘storer  of  Helvetian  liberty,  was  a  simple  peasant  of  Uri. 
a  fisher  of  tlu'  lake,  a  huntm*  of  the  mountain,  wlu)se  lin-nre 
a]>p(‘ars  indistinetly  in  tlie  traditionary  annals,  surinouiiled  bva 
rainbow  (»f  som;;s,  which  alone  preserve  the  feats  and  prowt  ss  of 
the  Switzer  h(‘ro.  M.  <h'  Lamartine,  befon'  bringini;-  him  on 
the  stap‘,  arrany('s  with  triu‘  dramatic  care  all  the  details  of 
th('  scem‘rv,  pri'scaits  with  his  invariable  descrij)tiv(‘  ’powm*  the 
Alp.,  tlu'  (  aucasus  of  Luro’pe,  the  home  of  iich'pendeiice  ami 
eourae:e,  from  llunu-ary  to  the  mouths  of  the  llhom'.  Ibao  the 
Swiss  lived  in  their  toy  villaj^es,  ideals  of  architectural  slju[)licitv. 
Nothiiie*  can  be  imaj^incd  more  consonant  with  the  ^^race  of  a 
fairy  tale  than  one  of  tlc'se  mountain  cottai^es:  the  roof  widen¬ 
ing:  over  th(‘  walls,  and  carved  with  (piaint  elaboration;  tlie 
extt'rnal  staircase*  wrouu:ht  into  arabesqiu' ;  the  doors  surmounted 
by  uiidies;  tlu‘  lattic('d  windows  with  lozeu  12:0- shaped  paiK's;  the 
eiicirclini::  j^’alleries  rooted  from  sun  and  rain  ;  the  wooden  hridi^o 
leading  to  the  (duster  of  extt'rnal  huildino:s;  tlu'  cndours  of  the 
(‘difie(‘ ;  its  fantastic  decorations; — all  these  form  in  tli(‘  moun¬ 
tain  hamh'ts  a  (‘ontra^t  to  the  valley  towns,  with  their  dark  r.un- 
parts,  thidr  pointed  roofs,  the  imdctllic  ornaments  shiiiiuLT  dimly 
on  their  chiirclu's  and  u-uild-ludls.  ^1.  d(‘  Lamartim'  adds  to 
his  panorama  of  Alpiut'  still-life  what  may  be  called  stanzas 
of  i^lowiim  p'H'trv  b(‘ateu  into  prosi',  on  the  Switzer  ^^irls: 
“  t«i(‘ciau  statues  placed  upon  jx'destals  of*  snow,”  ever  virtuous, 
diirnified,  and  irracid'ul.  It  is  impossible  to  disprove  the  exLt- 
('iice  anion o;  V  illiam  Tell’s  contemporaries  of  a  race  of  (Irecian 
numhds;  but  the  artist  who  should  search  for  this  beauty  now 
mi^ht  be  uni»raciously  disappoint(‘d.  M.  de  Lamartine  strilws 
off  from  this  picturi'scpio  pi’idace  into  the  reii»n  of  tlu'  llapshurg 
knights — the  pi'tty  tyiants  of*  Helvetia — ndating  the  familiar 
episodes  of  thi'  Lady  Ida  and  her  page,  of  Rudolf's  bailift 
(lOssliT,  Staufhudier  s  house,  the  cap,  the  arrow,  and  the  apple; 
(pic»ting  Schiller  wh.ere  liistory  Raves  its  hiatus,  and  perorating 
in  a  comparison  ()f  Willimn  Tell  \vith  Washington.  There 
In'ing  no  points  of  similarity,  the  ri'ader  mav  (‘onceive  tliat  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  no  difhculty  in  suggesting  the  paralhd. 
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Af’tor  i\  pivliulo  of  dopant  o‘i;oti>iTi,  ^radanio  do  Sovi^no  is 
iiitroduood  with  “rich  looks  of  fair  liair,  ri]>pliii^  ahovo  lior 
torohoad  like  waves  stirred  witli  the  breath  of  inspiration,”  witli 
olu‘oks  whose  roundness  is  “  sonu'what  subdued  by  an  expression 
of  iiK'laiiolioly  as  tluy  approaedi  tlie  mouth,  witli  a  gently  rounded 
forehead,  reil('otini»‘  the  light-like  transparent  tliougiit,”  with 
“palpitating  temiih'S,”  “  dnanny  bbu'  eyes,”  “  liiu^  folding 
evelids  of  alabastm- veined  with  a/airi' which  half-eoneeah'd  the 
oVi'ball,”  and  a  Grt‘oian  nose  with  “rose-coloured  wings  to  the 
nostrils.”  heroin  this  confusion  ol*  iiguri's  it  may  1h'  conceived 
that  the  lady  was  bcautilul;  but  de  Lamartine,  impelled  by 
his  impetuosity  of  exaggeration,  diseml)()dies  her  mind,  and 
jniiiits  it,  and  evim  puts  her  numiorv  into  the  balance  against 
that  of  the  whoh'  illustrious  group  of  gimius  that  lent  to  the 
rtbm  of  the  XlVth.  I.ouis  a  glory  wliich  was  not  its  own. 
Fiinploying  simply  the  intelh'ctmd  standai’d,  it  was  unui'cessary 
to  dis])arag(‘  tlie  reputation  of  those  grc'at  dramatists,  moi'alisls, 
satirists,  oi’ators,  and  ]>i\'achers  to  prov(‘  that  ^ladanu'  de 
Sevigue  eani(‘d  a  eonsju’cuous  and  lasting  fanu'.  Ilm*  virtue  was 
uiKjUcstionably  above  that  of  the  b(*jewelh‘d  graci's  ol*the  court ; 
hilt,  by  th(‘  test  of  virtue,  how  manv  villagers  of  the  Lhoiu'  wcmo 
not  exalti'd  above  the  stars  of  Uambouilli't  ?  ^ladame  d(‘  S<'vigue 
was  haiipy  during  one  period  of  her  life — wlimi  sii(‘  lived  at  h(‘r 
estate,  “The  lloehers,”  while  her  husband  restoivd  a  talhm 
fortune  : — 


**  Madame  do  Seviguc's  fondest  aspiration  in  tin'  mid.st  of  this 
aliiiosplu'n^  of  j)raise,  was  to  retire*  with  the  husleaiid  of  lice 
ehoict*  to  a  solitaiy  and  pi'aci'ful  country  litc,  far  n'lnovcd  from 
the  vaiiitii's  and  t(‘m[)tat ions  of  Laris.  Sl,c  succccdi'd  in  the  spring 
(ft  Kilo  in  enticing  the  Mar([uis  dc  Sevigue  to  one  of  his  estates 
in  britlany,  in  tin*  neighi)t)urhood  of  Vitre.  ^fhis  j)i’opcrty,  w Inch 
liad  long  heeii  neglected,  uas  called  ‘  Li'S  Ixochc'rs.’  Tin*  old 
chatean  hei-anic  tin*  homo  of  h(*r  short-lived  hap[)in(*ss,  as  llour- 
hilly  had  heen  that  of  h(*r  (*radl(‘.  Tin*  sjiot  re'callcd  tin*  ai)odc  of 
her  infam*y  ;  its  I'litangled  gardens  and  eiaimhling  walls  attested 
the  long  ahseneo  (»f  tin*  oW]n*i*s,  and  the  horizon  honnded  alike  the 
vic'w,  iln*  thoughts,  and  desires.  Tlic  chateau  was  raisi'd  upon  an 
einiiiencc,  at  the  base  of  which  murmured  a  small  rivt'r,  following 
its  course  between  blocks  of  granite  rendered  verdant  bv  shrubs  ; 
the  h*w  openings  were  darkened  by  tln^  sle(*|)ing  sliadows  of 
ehestmits,  oaks,  atid  be(*eh(*s ;  cultivated  liehls  ainl  green  lawns, 
dw'd  with  4he  gohleu  blossoms  of  tlie  bi’ooni,  \\ei-e  bordered  liy 
hedges  of  holly  and  thorn;  wide  plains  lay  to  the  ic'fl,  hounded  by  a 
curtain  of  fog,  through  which  oeeasionallv  glisi(‘in*il  the  ravs  of  tln^ 
bun  or  the  surface  of  some  ])Oud  ; — the  nielaueholy  of  the  spot  eoni- 
inuuieated  itself  to  the  mind;  vestiges  of  former  magnilleenee  gav 
the  liuuse,  not withstaudiug,  a  stamp  of  auti([uity  and  nobility.  On 
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tlie  of  Vitiv  wore  lon^  avenues  planted  wiili  rows  of  old  trees 
ami  j)av(‘(l  with  larjjje  l)l(»eks  of  brokeii  ami  inouhlerini;  stone;  tW 
huihlini;  eoinposed  of  a  low  keep.  Hanked  l)v  two 

towiTs,  the  eorniees  of  which  were  ornaim'iited  with  heads  of  inou- 
Bters  romxhly  scnlpturt'd  in  stone;  a  third  tower  eontaiiuMl  the 
wimliiii;  staircase,  which  was  traversed  at  intervals  by  a  ray  of 
falliiiL:;  oblitpielv  throni^h  loopholes  in  the  massive  walls; — lars;e  han* 
halls,  whose  vaulted  ci'ilin^s  W(‘re  support(‘d  by  black  Insims,  wel. 
coined  the  youm;  couple,  liere  they  lived  for  several  years,  in  a 
retirement  which  Madame  de  Sevii^ne  occupied  in  the  eares  of  atfec- 
lion,  and  her  hnshand  in  seeking  to  re-establish  his  fortune,  and  to 
attain  the  distinctions  which  his  native  jirovince  could  ullbr  to  a 
gmilleman  of  hii;h  military  rank.” — Pp-  t)S,  GO. 

M.  <h‘  Lamartine  does  not  entirely  succeed  in  dispersing  tlie 
clouds  that  have  descended  upon  some  e[)isodes  of  Madame  do 
Sevigne’s  lli'e.  In  his  t'stiinate  of  her  h'tters  he  is  not  (‘xtruva* 
gant  when  lie  ranks  thmn  above  all  the  romances  of  Scuderv; 
hut  the  lovi‘  of  Madame  di‘  Sevigne  lor  her  daughter,  which  lie 
himself  ih'signates  as  “a  species  of  madness,”  is  not  always 
exiiressed  In  a  form  that  wins  eitlu'r  svinjiatliv  or  adinlratiou 
M.  de  I  .amartine  is  an  admirm*  of  raptures;  hut  the  raptures  of 
the  niotlu'r  were  not  undiluted  hy  tlu‘  suggestions  of  a  coarse 
ainhilion.  As  she  grew  (ddm*  she  grew  more  worldly,  and 
perpetually  watelu'd  for  the  apjiearanee  of  a  great  name  at  last, 
to  which  luM’  own  might  be  linked  hy  the  marriage  of  her  idol¬ 
ized  (laughter.  And  when  at  last  ^Iademoi.s('lle  d(‘  Sevigin'  was 
hestowi'd,  It  was  sellishly — that  her  mother  might  kei'j)  her  in 
Paris — u[H)n  a  man  who  had  forgotten  the  sympathies  of  voutli, 
who  had  hi'cn  twice  widowed,  who  was  more  ambitious  than 
amiable,  whom  slu'  did  not  love,  who  entenM  on  the  iinloii  as 
one  “  purely  of  reason  and  calculation.”  ^ladame  d(‘  Sihigne, 
in  tlu‘  letters  apologizing  for  this  act  of  heartless  diplomacy, 
said  that  the  (ount  de  (JrignaiPs  former  wives  “had  died  in 
order  to  leave  a  jdaee  to  her  daughter;”  that  “  destiny,  in  a 
moment  (»f  unusual  kindness,  had  also  taken  away  his  father  and 
his  son”  to  increase  his  riches;  and  thus,  having  riches,  rank, 
oliiee,  and  consideration  in  soci(‘ty,  what  more  could  be  reipiiredi' 
Ihese  st'fifiiHctifs  may  not  be  vicious,  but  (here  can  bi‘  no  (pics- 
tlon  as  to  the  indecency  of  t/tc  (^jrprcssions.  Ihit  Madame  de 
8(‘vign(‘  was  less  unnatural  than  her  contemporaries  ;  and  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  a  right  to  take  all  the  advantage  he  can  of  this 
pre-eininenee. 

lie  has  no  ri^ht,  however,  to  asperse  the  great  and  good 
names  of  haiglish  history,  exaggerated  jiaiu'gyrie  is  a  lollv; 
but  exaggerated  bitterness,  especially  wlieii  it ‘is  without  tlie 
justification  of  patient  study,  is  something  worse.  M.  de  Lamar- 
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tine,  passin<2:  from  ^ladnmc  do  Sovi^no  to  Milton,  exposes  the 
irrosst'st  ip^iioranoe  of  his  writiuji:s  and  character,  and  repeats 
The  vilest  scandals  of  the  Cavaliers  who  were  rebukc'd  hy  ^lilton’s 
aastcritv.  Ho  is  not  even  acquainted  with  the  ])(H't’s  parentage, 
and  cons('(piently,  starts  with  an  error,  whicli,  however,  is 
venial,  and  which  his  clever  translator  corrects.  It  is  after  an 
outponrinir  of  hallucination  on  the  snbject  of  the  execution  of 
Kin^  Cliarles,  that  he  heconies  violent  and  ridicnlons.  He  has 
the  presumption  to  say  that  all  ^lilton’s  ar^^mients  were  falla- 
ci(‘s ;  tliat  he  was  iin^eiu'rons,  hard-heart(‘d,  and  servile  ;  that  he 
descended  from  servility  to  corru})tion,  to  sacrileixc',  and  to 
“ sani^ninary  adulation.’^  M.  de  Lamartine  adds,  “  What  eifect 
could  rt'asonin^  ])roduee  when  wei^lunl  a;^ainst  tears-'”  ^lay 
we  not  ask,  what  eifect  can  reasonin<>^  j)roduce  when  weii»:hed 
aijainst  such  a  counterblast  of  rhapsody  as  the  Ibllowing,  applied 
to  the  i)osthumous  work  of  Charles  1. :  — 

“Such  ])a^es  as  these,  discovered  in  a  coifin,  recalh'd  tlie  ])sahns  of 
a  David  ainont!;st  kin"s.  The  peoph*  read  them  as  a  celestial  ])lea 
which  justiti(*d,  after  ])unishment,  the  inttaitions  and  heart  of  the 
eoiideinned.  Milton  ridiculed  them  as  a  studied  declamation  to 
attest  merely  the  poetical  talent  of  tiie  victim.  ‘  Truly,’  said  he, 
sci'kim:;  to  extract  a  jest  from  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  imitiolated 
inonarcli,  ‘  Charles  was  deeply  read  in  the  poets,  and  we  may  hc'lit've 
that  his  object  was  to  leave  in  these  ehaptiTs  ima«;inative  (‘ssa\-s 
calculated  to  impress  on  posterity  his  ability  as  a  writer!”’ — P.  lot. 

Of  ^niton’s  reply  to  Salmasins,  Voltaii'o  said  it  was  written 
as  ifhv  a  wild  beast — Voltaire,  who  could  writ('  like  a  ])olecat ! 
M.  de  1  amiartine,  labonrinj^  to  Ibrtily  this  savai»*o  lampoon  from 
l’\'rm'v,  adds  that  overv  sentence  of  the  justitlcation  perspired 
blood.” 

The  fabulous  adventures  of  Antar,  narrati'd  in  a  free  and 
^lowiiiLj^  style,  allow  M.  de  lannartine  to  })resent  many  rjidiant 
reminiscences  of  divscrt  life.  Dardonin;^^  something  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  traveller's  aspect,  this  is  a  tine  picture  : — 

“  He  who  has  never  gazed  upon  the  sun  siidving  in  the  liaze  of  a 
red  turnace  reilec'ted  by  the  sand  trom  the  distant  horizon  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  or  Chahhea  ;  who  has  never  beheld  tin*  constellations  ris(^ 
and  d(‘cline  slowly  during  the  summer  nights  in  that  ocean  of  ethereal 
blue,  de(‘per  than  the  thought  which  ptau'trates  it,  and  more  trans- 
panait  than  tin'  motionless  sea  under  the  shadow  of  a  cape  whicn 
ch(*fks  tlie  glitt(*ring  undulation  of  the  wav(‘s ;  he  who  has  not 
listened  to  the  int(‘rmittent  sighing  of  the  wind  drowsily  borne  across 
the  desert,  and  carried  gradually  to  the  ear  over  downs  of  sand  and 
through  scattered  patches  of  herbage;  he  who  has  not  with  early 
dawn  gaz(‘d  upon  the  boundless  expanse  stretched  before  him  on 
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every  side,  until  distance  is  lost  in  infinity ;  or  who  has  ucvim*  at 
juid-dav  cont(‘m|)lated  the  shadowy  profile  of*  the  erouehinir  camel, 
delineaied  distinctly  on  the  hack<^MH)iind  of  the  clear  finnamcnt, 
immovable  as  the  sculptured  Sphinx  upon  the  hurnin*^  sand  of 
—such  a  man  can  form  no  adcipiate  idea  of  the  true  eharacter  of'the 
Arabian  shepherd,  or  of  the  charm  which  attaches  and  reconciles  him 
to  his  lot. 

“  The  impressions,  the  sensations,  the  emotions  of  feelinij;, — the 
sounds,  the  stillness,  the  thoujijhts  of  the  desert,  come  from  such  a 
distance  that  thev  seem  to  proceed  from  the  Paternal  himstdf.  That 
lij^ht  which  falls  in  a  shower  of  fire  upon  the  hills  or  naked  plains, 
has  never  lu'on  reflect (*d  from  the  roof  of  a  city,  and  has  n*ceivcd  no 
eontamination  from  the  smoke  of  human  ehimneys.  Throughout  the 
dav  nothing  interposes  hctwi‘en  the  soul  ami  its  author.  W  e  fed 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  invisible  yet  palpable,  upon  the  objects  of 
Ids  creation :  we  expect  at  i‘Vt*ry  m(.)ment  to  see  him  manifest  hiiii- 
self  in  tlu‘  midst  of  that  ocean  (d*  light  which  veils  him,  or  upon  the 
limits  of  that  iiuhdinite  horizon  which  seems  to  verge  on  the 
unknown.” — l*p.  IIH, 

The  story  of  Antar  is  a  legend  of  the  wilderness.  It  relates 
that  the  ehit'f  /(dun’r  married  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  his 
race  without  rendering  the  eiistomarv  tribute  to  her  father. 
This  ludiig  a  disgrace  to  her  name,  slic  meditated  upon  some 
stratagem  to  remove  it : — 

“  Zoheir  set  out  for  the  tents  of  his  bride’s  father  to  discover  the 
truth,  but  Tbemadour  hastening,  by  stealth,  arrived  before  him,  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  tribe,  refused  to  return  until  tlie  essential  points 
of  honour  were  observed.  From  this  marriage  of  a  hero  with  a 
heroine  sprung  Aiitar,  an  Or[)heus  and  an  Apollo,  a  Lancelot  and  a 
Jlayard,  who  lived  and  died  the  glory  of  the  desert.” — V.  li)7. 


Aeniss  this  episode  of  poetry  ^1.  dc  Lamartine  leads  ns  to  his 
lite  of  llossuet ;  and  it  is  in  this  Memoir,  oeeupyiiig  more  than 
a  hundred  pages,  that  the  plethora  of  bis  extravagance  bri'aks 
out  ;  that  lie  .showers  upon  his  subject  the  most  during  ami  the 
most  astoiiisliiiig  analogies,  repulsive  to  reason,  to  imagination, 
and  to  l)iety.  He  speaks  of  tlie  preacher  as  “a  prophetic  voice,” 
the  one  nmii  kno\yn  to  history  who  worthily  Idled  a  puliilt,  the 
eipial  of  Cicero,  of  Demosthenes,  of  Clialhain,  of  ^lirabeaii,  the 
jiossessor  of  all  the  ([ualities  that  made  those  orators  great,  and 
<■>1  others  to  which  they  never  aspired,  the  uiijiaraihded,  the 
nnapproacluihle,  the  “divine.”  “To  undei*stand  him  fully, 've 
mii>>t  mount  to  his  own  level,  and  eneounter  him  in  the 
lieaveiis.”  First,  however,  his  cdiaracter  is  sketched 


I  he  inmite  contempt  that  llossuet  seemed  to  have  adojiteil  irow 
the  hour  ui  his  biilh  lor  the  doetriue  of  cijualitv  j  the  iusliuctive 
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lovo  of  hioTAirliy,  liigli  caste,  and  aiitliority ;  the  peremptory  tone 
ami  haui^dity  <;laiK*e, — are  tlie  natural  and  distinctive  traits  of  this 
patrician  breed  of  Upper  liurgundy,  where  tlu‘  Mood,  warm  at  tho 
lu‘ad,  hut  coldly  stimulates  the  heart.  The  character  of  a  race  is  to 
he  retraced  in  each  of  its  descendants;  the  exceptions  are  only  acci¬ 
dental.  The  peculiar  genius  of  an  indivitlual  will  not  belie  the  genius 
of  a  citv  ;  Dijon  is  an  intellectual  capital,  hut  not  one  that  overflows 
with  enthusiasm  or  feeling.  St.  Jk*rnard,  Dossuet,  Dutlbn,  natives  of 
this  town,  wiTe  men  compounded  rather  of  bronze  and  marble  thau 
of  flesh;  the  first  had  Abelard  for  his  victim,  the  secmid  Fenelon, 
and  the  third  dissected  all  nature  without  linding  a  tear,  a  single 
hvinn  of  praise,  or  a  Deity  !’^ — P.  247. 

— All  tliat  is  here  is  not  “  divine.” 

In  wdiat  follows  the  reader  may  suppose  that  lie  has  reached 
31.  do  Lamartine’s  climax  : — 

‘‘  Ihit  the  Ihble  effaced  all  except  this  slight  remembrance  of 
Horace:  the  Dible,  and  above  all  the  jioetical  ])orllons  of  Holy  Writ, 
struck  as  if  with  lightning  and  dazzled  the  i‘yc‘s  of  the  child ;  ho 
faiu*icd  that  he  saw  the  living  tin*  of  ISinai,  aud  heard  the  voice  of 
Omnipotence  re-echoed  by  the  rocks  of  lloreb.  II is  God  was  Jeho¬ 
vah;  his  lawgiver,  Closes;  his  high-priest,  Aaron;,  his  poet,  Isaiah; 
his  country,  Judica.  The  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  the  pocdical 
bi'iit  of  his  genius,  the  analogy  of  his  disposition  to  that  of  tho 
Orientals,  the  fervid  nature  of  the  people  and  ages  described,  tho 
sublimity  of  the  language,  the  everlasting  novelty  of  the  history,  tho 
grandeur  of  the  laws,  the  piercing  ekujuence  of  the  hymns,  and 
finally,  the  ancient,  consecrated,  and  traditionally  reverential  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  book,  transformed  Hossuet  at  once  into  a  biblical  enthu¬ 
siast.  The  metal  was  malleabh* ;  the  impression  was  received,  and 
remained  indelibly  stain[)ed.  This  child  became  a  prophet :  such  ho 
was  born,  such  he  was  as  he  gn'W  to  manhood,  lived,  aud  died — tho 
Ihble  transfused  into  a  man.”  —  Pp.  2P),  2o0. 

But  tlie  clinuix  is  }ioi  reuclud.  31.  do  Lamartine  compares 
the  natural  curls  upon  the  forehead  of  the  preacher  to  ”  tho 
crowm  of  Closes,  or  the  liorns  of  the  ])roph(*tic  ram,”^  and  says 
that  they  “  gave  an  air  of  inspiration  to  his  head.” 

AV  hen  he  first  entered  Ikiris — still  empui  pled  hy’^  tlie  Idood  of 
rtichelieids  murders  (Diclielicu  is  compared  to  Sedanus,  and 
Sejanus,  by  a  malignant  analogy,  to  Cromwoll) — St.  Vincent  do 

aul  was  at  the  same  time  dying,  and  that  preacher  is  styled 
“  the  St.  John  of  modern  Christianity.”  Bossuct,  who  studied 
the  arts  of  the  age,  and  afterwards  ridiculed  his  great  school 
^'f  elocution,  3J.  Lamartine  describes  as — 

“above  the  clouds  reaching  heaven  with  his  hand,  seeing  eartli  afar 
Ml  and  below  his  feet,  j)laying  w  ith  thunder  and  lightning,  and  iilling 
''itli  contempt  for  sublunary  matters;  the  abyss  of  high,  great,  and 
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eternal  tliouj^lits,  over  wliicli  he  caused  Ids  listeners  to  totter  hv 
dazzlinjj;  them  with  his  mii'hty  elevation.” — P.  2(53. 

And  his  utterances,  he  says,  ''  have  liad  no  parallel  since  the 
days  ot*  Most'S  and  the  pro'phets  the  notes  and  roii^di  sk(‘tclies 
ot  his  senuons  he  coiiit»ares  to  the  ruins  of  Tlaalhec  and  Palmyra ; 
and  he  merely  styles  as  “  rather  flattering*'’  the  servile  jmilanity 
with  which  the'  rcHirious  orator  drew  a  comparison  hetw'een  Ami'e 
of  Austria,  “  the  ([ueen  ^vho  had  t'dueated  a  kine:  for  tlu'  tlirono, 
and  the  Virgin  who  had  brought  up  a  king  for  tlie  Cross.”  In  a 
convent  sermon,  the  biographer  proceeds : — 


‘‘ (''hristians,”  said  he,  “do  not  expect  that  the  apostle  will  flatter 
vour  (‘ars  hv  harmonious  cadtMiccs,  or  charm  them  hv  gratityiui,'  your 
vain  I'uriositv :  listen  to  what  he  says  ot  himselt.  A\  e  prt'ach  liiddni 
wisdom — we  pn'acli  a  crucilled  Cod.  Do  not  let  us  se(‘k  to  add  vain 
ornaments  to  that  (iod  who  ri'jects  the  thim^s  ot  this  world.  It’  our 
lowliness  is  disph'asing  to  the  great,  let  them  know  that  we  covet 
their  disdain,  for  desus  Christ  despises  their  ostentatious  insoh'nee, 
and  dt'sin's  only  to  he  known  to  the  humble.  Jict  us  bow,  then, 
before  the  despisc'd,  and  preach  to  them  sermons  in  which  nu'ckiiess 
Ix'ars  something  of  tlu‘  humiliation  of  the  cross,  and  which  are 
worthv  of  that  (lod  who  only  desires  to  conquer  by  gentleness.”— 
I*p.  -b7,  2(iS. 


Without  mitigating  the  eon  sure  which  this  reckless  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  thought  and  language  must  draw  upon  ]\I.  de  Jaiinar- 
tine,  Ave  may  allow  that  his  full-length  portraiture  of  llos- 
su(‘t  abounds  in  mastt'idy  touches,  in  matter  of  rare  intert'st,  in 
suggestive  and  critical  episodes  in  harmonv  Avith  the  subject. 
It  AA'as  excellent  Idea  to  lav  open  a  vIcav  of  Dossuet’s  ministry, 
of  his  life,  his  Avorks,  his  oratory.  Put  the  great  master  of 
Avords,  rcA'i'ienced  cA'en  bv  the  audacious  courtiers  of  In’s  age, 
admired  hy  the  most  cynical,  and  feared  by  the  most  profane, 
bidraycd  in  his  oavu  nature  some  sordid  frailties  that  provenl  him 
not  all  ”  divine.  ’  M  hat  AA’as  it  to  this  ( liristian  teacher  that 
his  ancestors  Avere  ot  the  haughty  Pnirgundian  blood  ?  What, 
in  the  gospel  he  ex]>ounded,  taught  him  to  despise  the  social 
and  pditical  pretensions  of  the  ]KX)r?  What  made  his  eye 
tierce,  and  his  tongue  peremj)t()rv  ‘f — It  AA’as  the  impurity  of 
human  pride,  the  shnery  ot  selt-loA’e.  hen  his  predc'cessor 
in  tame,  Richelieu,  lay  panting  on  a  purple  coiudr,  the  Avondcr 
and  terror  ot  b  ranee,  Rossuet  lookc'd  upon  him — looked  on  him 
A\  hen  ho  sought  to  disguise  his  pallor  under  rouge,  his  exhaus¬ 
tion  undiT  chaos  ot  artiticial  aetiA’ity, — and  the  spectacle,  instead 
ot  melting  his  mind,  tilled  it  AA’ith  A’isions  of  earthly  poAA’c'r — 
that^  theocratic  (‘xaltation  Avhich  AA'ould  make  him  king  and 
minister,  Avliile  he  seemed  only  to  be  priest.  In  the  C’liateaii  of 
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wlioro  tlio  wits  and  boaiitios  ol*  raris  indiil<^(\l  one 
(lav  in  parodies  of  tlie  lioathcn  inytholoi'^y,  and  rivalk'd  inio 
uiiotlun*  ill  (lisj)lays  of  ecclesiastical  hrilliauco,  llossuet  was  ask(‘d 
to  iinprovi/c  a  serinoii.  The  text,  tlie  suhj(‘ct,  the  jmrpose  were 
proposiMl  to  him  ;  lie  consented,  and  his  tlu'alrical  elforts,  lauded 
))V  ^^)itul•l^  tlie  ri'i^niiiu^  critic,  and  listened  to  without  derision 
hv  the  Lady  of  Uainbouillet,  "ave  llossiiet  a  sort  of  fashionable 
laiiK*.  “  In’oin  that  time,’*  says  .Al.  de  Lamartine,  “with  iiu'on- 
Mst(*nt  nairclcy  the  religious  (wator  “  was  ins})ired,  ovcTwhelmiiig' 
and  adroit,  nev(T  forp^etful  of  the  (\arth  in  speakiiiu^  of  heaven 
or  regardless  of  heaven  when  addressing  the  earth.”  This  is 
one  of  the  iiiiiu'cessarv  antitlu\ses  into  which  ^l.  de  Lamartine’s 


love  of  tdfect  betrays  him.  When  Lossuet  to(dv  iiossessioii  of  his 
episcopal  throne  at  Condom,  and  llonrdaloue  mounted  the 
pnl])it  in  which  he  had  b(‘come  celebrated,  a  great  rivalry  arose, 
not  hi'twiH'U  the  ])reachers  only,  but  between  their  ])artizans  and 
fn(‘nds.  The  admirers  of  Jlourdaloue  at  first  ])revail(‘d  ;  his 
iinpa'^sive  and  logical  serenity  was  bet  ten*  suitc'd  to  the  cynicism 
of  tl)('  ])eri()d  than  tlie  reverberating,  almost  riotous  (d()(iuencc 
of  llossnet.  The  orator  was  I'clipsed,  for  a  moment,  by  tlio 
lecturer,  as  in  another  epoch,  ^liralnxiu  was  for  a  moment 
eclipsed  by  llarnave.  de  Ijamartine  calls  rxairdalone  “only 

a  powerful  reasoncr,”  as  he  calls  ]\Iasillon,  “  a  melodious  flatterer 
of  the  ear  ;  ”  and  his  judgment,  howev(T  it  may  bo  disputed, 
will  not  be  ridicaded  ;  but  wlum,  contrasting  with  the  ratiocina- 
tive  strength  of  the  one,  and  the  musical  dcHvptions  of  the 
other,  the  varied  genius  of  llossuet,  he  says  that  “he  had  the 
wings  and  the  shric'k  of  an  eagle,”  can  the  phrase  be  seriously 
roju'atc'd  r* 


Lossuct  pr(*ached  the  fum'ral  sermon  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
niotlu'r  of  the  XI\’th.  liOiiis.  A  widow  wlnai  still  in  her 


youth,  the  sjiort  of  the  LVonde,  disowned  by  the  pcojile,  the 
Iriend  of  an  un])opnlar  ininistcT,  the  mother  of  a  pc'tulant  king, 
she  had  lived  and  di('d  h'ss  hated  and  hvss  admin'd  than  many  in 
the  line  of  the  llourbon  cpieeiis.  The  pivaidier  w(‘j)t  as  he 
recalled  her  name,  and  it  was  then  that,  descending  from  his 
pulpit,  he  lu'ard  of  the  news  of  his  father’s  illness,  and  hastened 
to  Metz  to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to  him.  llcwe  ^1.  de 
Lamartine  observc's,  paivnthetically,  that  llossuet,  who  coni- 
inaiuh'd  a  vast  range  of  patronage,  was  addicted  to  what  is  now 
ternu'd  iK'potism,  and  distributed  numerous  pnderments  among 
his  relative's  and  frimids ;  but  such  was  the  practice  of  the  day, 
and  the  bishop  was  not  superior  to  the  arts  of  ecclesiastical 
cuiiidity. 

Arnaud,  Nicole,  and  Pascal  were  at  this  time  struggling  in 
tbe  Jauseiiist  and  ITutcstaut  cuiitrovei'sv.  Possuet,  who  as 
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prior,  inclinocl  to  the  tcachinn^s  of  Jansciiius,  was  porsuadt'd 
bv  tlic  (loiildo  influences  of  the  court  and  the^  eluircli,  and 
hocanie  tli(“  extreme  parti/an  of  established  authority.  Tlielove 
of  royalty  was  stronj;  within  liiin.  He  had  last  ])reaehe(l  the 
funeral  oration  of  an  Austrian  queen  ;  he  reaseended  the  pulpit 
to  lament  the  sorrows  of  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  In  this  ser 
nion,  composed  to  the  order  ot  the  court,  he  iulminat(‘d  ai^ainst 
the  Reformation,  exalte<l  the  value  ot  a  mental  “  eiirh,”  and 
drew  the  tears  of  the  kin|::  and  the  kind’s  Oneeiuoro 

to  St.  Cloud,  to  the^Taveof  another  princess,  Henrietta  of  Kng- 
land.  With  an  emerald  rin^,  her  pft,.on  his  llni»-er,  he  niountt'd 
to  such  heights  that  Louis  X I V.,  astonished  and  bewildond, 
aj)p<>int(‘d  him  preceptor  to  his  son.  Fallinji*  from  hisl)is]u)pric, 
lie  fell  into  the  revenues  of  an  abbt'V,  whence'  he  drew  an  annual 
Bum  of  twcTitv  thousand  //r/v.s*.  A  popular  murmur  arose  :  Fiuild 
this  man,  it  was  aski'd,  be  avaricious?  He  wrote  tr)  a  Irii'iid  a 
pelf-exonerating  h'tte'i*,  and  epiietly  proeeede'd  to  prepare,  for  liis 
Ronrbon  pupil,  “  thcHiscourse  on  Universal  History,  a  eataloj^iic 
of  nations,  nanu's  of  ])ersons  and  c'vents.’’  He  had  an  apatlietic 
juq)il,  but  tlie  pupil  liad  not  a  zealous  master,  for  Hossuet  was 
more  anxious  to  conciliate  the  occu})ant  than  the  heir  of  the 
throne. 

^\.  de  1  iamartine  traces  carefully  the  progress  of  the  great 
prc'aclu'r,  his  labours  at  ctuirt  with  reh'renee  to  La  Vaillicrc',  Moii- 
tespan,  Maintenon.  and  (niyon,  his  acts  of  ambition,  and  his  acts 
of  virtue  :  but  always  pleads  for  his  intrigues  that  they  were  de¬ 
signed  to  ad  vanci'  the  power  and  intc'rests  of  the  chui'ch.  Ib'aders 
wlio  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  oi‘  Hossuet’s  life,  will 
jM'rusc  with  curiosity  this  ^Lunoir  in  which  he  is  presented 
like  tlu'  gilded  imag(‘  of  a  saint,  dec'orated  with  fantastic 
colours,  by  a  biogiapher  whose  ('Vi'ry  word  is  a  votivi'  oilcriug. 
Rcadc'rs.  on  the  otlu'r  hand,  who  have  not  studied  the  fainou? 


preaelu'r  s  lih‘,  will  be  stimulated  to  examine  it  in  connexion 
with  tlu'  rc'ligious  history  of  h'rance,  and  of  the  mutual  intlu- 
ences  used  by  the  court  over  the  church,  and  bv  tlu'  church 
over  tlu' court,  in  a  corrupt  and  artificial  age.  Hut  they  must 
1h‘  on  tlu'ir  guard  against  .M.  de  Lamartine's  historical  and  ])er- 
Bonal  vit'ws.  The  caution,  however,  is  unnecessarv.  31.  de 
Uamartine  excites  tlu'  susj)icions  of  an  t‘itt('ntive  and  serious 
reader  by  his  lantasics  of  style.  He  steeps  his  jn'iieil  in  Lydimi 
g<dd  ami  l  yrian  purple  ;  and,  to  brighten  the  picture,  blends  all 
the  Cidours  ot  a  sunset  with  all  the  colours  of  an  aurora. 
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Art.  y. —  Thr  ;  or,  Fa'H  and  God.  "Ry  Jolin  Young,  LL. I)., 

Author  of  “ The  Christ  of  History.”  JiOiuIon.  1851). 


This  hook  is  one  of  the  most  remarkahle  of  reeent  attempts  to 
solve  the  awful  mystery  of  the  eonnexion  hot  ween  Kvil  and  God, 
a  suhji'et  on  wliieh  many  men  in  the  ])resent  ago  are  constantly 
thinking,  hiit  on  which  few  comparatively  arc  writing.  Were 
a  panorama  of  the  sleepless  pillows  of  thoughtful  men  through¬ 
out  tlu'  world  exposc'd  to  vii'w,  and  were  the  secret  thoughts 
that  (listurh  their  slumhers  revealed,  it  would  prohahly  he  found 
that  this  dread  per|)lexity  was,  with  the  majority,  the  spt'cial 
thorn  ill  tlu'ir  heads  and  their  hearts,  and  that  amidst  the 
(larkiu'ss  surrounding  each  conch,  there  might  he  s('en,  gleaming 
with  lurid  light,  the  words — “  lllfcncey  and  fr/it/y  Evil?” 

Ih'fore  we  recount  some  of  the  many  theories  which  have 
hct'ii  devised  to  explain  this  mystery,  it  may  he  worth  while  to 
S(‘t  this  (liilieulty  in  its  strongest  poiinlar  ixuiit  of  view.  A  few 
s(‘ntences  will  snilice.  There  is,  then,  in  the  universe,  an 
(‘lit it y  ealh'd  moral  crily  traces  of  the  existcnice  of  which  are 
found  in  thi'  earliest  times  on  record.  This  entity  has  produc('d 
the  most  appalling  coiis(M|uences.  It  has  reducid  myriads  of 
hiiinaii  heiiigs  helow  the  level  of  the  hrutes  that  perish.  With 
its  giant  grasp  it  has  seized  multitudes  of  men,  and  dragged 
thi'in  into  gnlplis  of  moral  ruin  and  of  physical  destruction.  It 
has  lot  loose  on  the  world  iniiumerahle  plagues — war,  rapine, 
licf'iitiousm'ss,  cruelty,  suicide,  murdcu’,  and  falsehood.  It  has 
asssiiiiu'd  ten  thousand  forms.  It  has  ap|K\ired  in  all  races, 
eliinati's,  and  classc'S.  It  has  inlectc'd  and  enf(‘ehl(‘d  many 
whom  it  has  heen  nnahle  to  destroy.  It  has  more  or  less 
violent Iv  attack(‘d  all  men.  It  is  (‘oniu'cted  with  an  amount  of 


])hysical  suflering  nmh'r  whi(*h  “the  whole  cri'ation  groans  and 
tiavels  in  ])ain,  ('ven  until  now.”  It  has  crip])l('d  man’s  jiro- 
givss,  enihitt(‘r('d  his  whole  (‘xisti'iice,  and  led  him  often  to 


(louht  the  goodness,  or  the  very  existence  of  his  Alaki'r. 
Throngli  its  etfects  on  otluTs,  it  has  made  many  nnntterahly 
misc'rahle,  who  wc've  in  a  great  nuaisun'  free  from  it  th(‘ms(‘lve8. 
It  has  taintc'd  man’s  nature  as  a  whole,  jiollutc'd  his  passions, 
hardemd  his  heart,  augimniti'd  the  inlliu'iic.e  of  his  animal 
a])])etit('s,  and  darki'iied  and  degrach'd  his  intellectual  powers. 
It  is  not  h'ss  subtle  than  strong;  drivi'ii  out  of  one  corner  of  its 


domains  it  has  fixed  itself  more  lirmlv  elsewhere  ;  and  when  com- 


jH'lh'd  to  (piit  one  shape  it  has  assuim'd  othi'rs  still  more  odious. 
'I  hough  often  checked,  it  has  never  hei'ii  destroyc'd.  It  is  pas¬ 
sionately  loved  hy  the  world  in  general,  yet  ])rote.sted  against 
hy  everv  man’s  conscience.  It  exists  in  the  dominions  ot  a 
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bc‘in^  whom  wc  lH‘lievc  to  Ix^  all-p^)Wori\il,  all-wiso,  and 
iiiloly  pH)d;  and  yet  it  continues  to  defy  his  power,  to  insult 
his  authority,  to  ruin  his  creatures,  and  to  dim  the  ^doiy  oi' 
his  universo.  There  is  little  more  appc'a ranee  than  there  was 
thoasmds  of  years  airo  of  its  enijure  si)eedily  eomimi:  to  an  eiui, 
or  even  of  its  power  l)ein<2^  materially  abrid^tul.  A\  orst  of  all, 
it  si'ems,  after  havino:  torn  and  nmt  its  vietims  here,  armed 
with  iK)Wt‘r  to  east  them  into  a  deejXT  diinj^eon  in  a  future 
world,  and  we  are  temj)tc'd  under  the  pressure  ol  this  fearful 
phenomenon,  to  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

“  'flms  from  tlie  moment  of  our  birth, 
liom^  as  we  liuij;er  on  the  eartli, 

'fhou  rulest  o’er  tlu'  fates  of  men  ; 

Thine  are  the  paints  of  life’s  last  hour; 

And  who  dare  answer,  Is  thy  power, 

Dark  sj)irit  I  ended  TiiKN.r” 

Sup])os(‘,  that  there  were  a  mind  as  vii4(»rou.s  as  a  man’s,  and 
as  uu.sophi>tieated  as  a  child’s,  and  that  this  mind  wer('  informiHl 
for  the  Jir.sf  time,  ol*  the  dreadful  facts  we  have  souglit  to  eoii- 
diMise  in  the  above  para ^-rapli, — it  were  inter(‘stinL!^  to  eonjecturc 
what  would  lu'  its  thou^lits  and  feelings.  Probably,  at  lirst, 
this  man-eliild  would  be  struck  dumb  with  amazement  and 
horror,  and  ai‘ter  recovering  his  spcH'ch,  would  (‘xcdaiin,  “  Can 
such  im  awi*ul  entity  exist  Is  it  not  a  mere  nightmare'  of  the 
mind  Y  (  h’,  if  it  does  exist,  why  does  God,  being  intlnitedy  wise, 
powerful,  and  good,  not  destroy  it  in  an  instant  f  b //y  does  he 
not*:'  Ih'eause  he  made  it.  Jllaspliemous  and  slioedving  fabe- 
IukhI  I  A  (bul  so  wise  coa/d  not  have  made — a  God  so  guKl 
irould  not  liave  made  such  a  malignant,  monstrous  tiling*:^  be¬ 
cause  he  love's  it,  when  maele  by  seune  other Impossible! 
His  holy  anel  graedeuis  nature  must  recoil  from  it  witli  abhor- 
re'uee.  Dee’ause  he  eanne»t  annihilate  it  ?  Then  his  power  must  lx? 
limite'el.  Deeause  he'  expe'cts  profit,  pleasure,  gloiy,  from  seuiio  of 
its  reme>te'r  re'sultsi'  It  maybe  so,  but  surelv  the  gleu'v  ainl 
pre»fit  are  bought  at  a  tearlul  expense.  1  cannot  then  aee*oiuit 
fe)r  Goel  s  ne)t  elestrendug  evil,  lieu*  tor  his  alle)wing  it  to  enter 
tile  universe  at  first.  Hut  I  canne>t  believe  it  te)  be  in  any  se'ibc 
his.  Perish  this  tlmught  at  allhazarels!  it  must  be  from  senuo 
other  soure*e  ;  but,e)h  !  while  wemdering  with  great  aelmiratieni  at 
the  ^^he>le'  theme,  1  womh'i*  still  more  at  the  apathy  and  blindness 
ol  the  human  race.  I  hey  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  this 
lw>tent  and  destructive  energy;  they  are  in  tlie  very  heart  ot 
thi>  black  eclipse,  and  on  the  briidv  of  that  deepi'i’  (iarknt'ss  in 
which  Kvil  thri'ateiis  to  plunge  its  votaries ;  and  yet  they  are 
aughing,  and  leasting,  anil  singing,  and  dancing,  as  if  the  whole 
thing  >Neiv  a  larce.  hy  I  oh,  whyi'  have  they  not  lalleu 
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down  on  their  faces  as  one  man  under  this  portentous  shade,  and 
uttered  one  wide,  wild  ery  on  God  to  annihilate  either  it  or 
them  Siieh  ini<»ht  probably  be  the  utteranee  of  an  unso])his- 
tieated  mind,  on  the  lirst  si^ht  of  tiiis  subject;  indeed,  little 
ehildreii  often  stammer  out  the  substance  of  tlu'se  thoughts 
from  their  spotless  lips.  ^»or  have  all  the  ellbrts  of  philosophic 
or  theological  thinkers  brought  the  human  mind  luie  sti'p 
further  than  tliese  su])posed  words  of  the  man-child;  while 
many  of  their  theories  have  served  still  to  ptu'plex  and  darken 
the  theme. 

We  come  now  shortly  to  recount,  in  a  popular  form,  souu'  of 
tlie  theories  propounded  to  account  for  Kvil,  and  explain  its 
relations  to  God.  There  is,  1st,  the  doctrine  of  thosi'  who  hold 
that  Kvil  is  only  a  modilication  of  ^ood,  nay,  is  ^ood  ;  2ndly,  the 
(h)etrine  of  Pope  and  Soame  J(‘nyns,  who  ex[)laiii  Kvil,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  scah‘  of  b(‘int»\  and  a  subordination  of  parts  beinj^ 
necessary  in  theert‘ation  ;  drdly,  the  doctrine  (d‘ the  liyper-Gal- 
vinists,  who  hold  that  God  has  made  Kvil  for  the  sake  of  certain 
^m‘at  and  ^-lorious  objects,  which  are  t(»  be  subservid  by  its 
(Mitrance,  and  its  eternal  existence;  dthly,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Manicheans,  who  hold  that  Evil  is  an  emanation  from  one 
of  two  eternal  ]nineiples ;  and  othly,  various  modilieations  of 
what  may  be  called  the  scrijdural  scheme  of  Ib  il,  which  denies 
GikI  havinii^  made  it,  expresses  God’s  intlnite  hatred  at  it,  and 
asserts  it  to  have  come  from  liiiite  will ;  to  this  lattc'i’  class,  Dr. 
Youn<>;’s  theory,  w’e  sliall  see,  bi  lon^s ;  its  pc'culiarity  bi'in^that 
he  holds  the  iioii-preyenlibility  of  Evil.  These  are  not,  by  any 
nu'ans,  all  the  theories  on  the  sid)ject,  but  they  are  all  on  which 


W(‘  can  at  i)resent  (‘liter. 

Tin  're  is,  1st,  the  theory  at  ])r('seut  popular  wdtli  a  lar^e  class, 
that  of  those  who  hold  that  Evil  is  a  modilicatiou  of  ^ood. 

ere  we  not  eni^a^ed  in  a  <^’rave  discussion,  \V(‘  mi;;ht  hint  that 
Satan  was  the  oi  in-iiuitor  of  this  theory,  when  he  said,  “  hb  il  be 
tlioii  iny  p)od.”  Aceordiniif  to  tlii'se  theorists,  hAilis  God’s  left 
hand,  while  Good  is  his  rio-ht  ;  l^vil  is  what  painters  call  God's 
“  inferior  maniu'r.”  Eelial  is  only  a  variety  of  Glirist.  ISow^ 
in  the  first  jdace,  this  tlu'ory  is  opposi'd  to  the  healthy  instincts 
ot  huinanity.  A\  e  feel  insult(*d  wIk'Ii  told  that  righteousness 
and  unri^litc'ousiu'ss,  truth  and  fidsehood,  are  only  (h'^rees  of 
the  same  tiling  ;  that  lust  is  only  a  varic'ty  of  love,  cru(‘lty  a 
low(‘r  form  of  bi'iievoh'ucc*,  uu'aiiiu'ss  nobility  in  disj^uise,  and 
inali^^nity  a  minor  measure  of  that  pure  flame  of  charity  which 
burns  ill  the  wiii^s  of  sera])him,  and  is  tlu'  glory  round  the 
brow  ot  God  !  Gf course,  with  many  evils  much  goo(l  is  mingh'd, 
and  when  we  judge  of  various  t^yil  actions  through  a  charitable 
medium,  and  with  a  proper  ajiprcciatioii  of  constitutional  ten- 
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(loTioios,  toin|->oraTnoTit,  circumstances,  Scc.y  they  lose  much  of 
t]i(‘ir  criminality,  but  tliorc  is  an  immense  amount  ot‘  sin  wliiclj 
cannot  be  thus  iiceounti'd  tor  or  ])al Hated,  wliicb  is  irredeenial)lv 
malignant  and  vib',  and  wliicb  yet,  by  this  doctrine,  is  contmindell 
•  witli  jjfood.  bat  man,  worthy  oi  the  name,  dare  pronounce 
a  Massacre  of  (jrlenc(>e,  in  any  sense,  or  in  any  de^i’ee,  ^oikI— 
and  it  is  but  one  out  of  millions  ol  cases  ot  crime,  wbicli  this 
theory  would  compd  us  to  j^ulp  down  as  excellent  and  amiable 
tbinj^s  !  2n(lly.  t  hir  own  conscience  contradicts  tins  notion;  it 
assures  us  not  only  that  sin  is  not  ^ood,  but  that  it  is  infinitebj 
bad.  And  if  infinitely  bad,  bow  can  it  be  a  modification  of  pxxl. 
ness  J)dly.  'J’bis  tlu'ory,  when  it  admits  a  (iod  at  all,  imputes 
imp(‘rfection  to  him.  That  a  human  beino^  sboidd  be  unecpial  we 
can  conceive;  that  an  earthly  painter  should  have  an  “inferior 
manner,'’ ami  should  oftcui  fail,  is  inevitable; — but  the  idea  ofUod 
sinkin;^:  ludow  hims(*lf,  although  ever  so  littlo,  is  blasphemous. 
And,  Ithly,  this  theory  is  an  utt('rly  hopeless  one.  Since 
(lod  is  the  sole  and  com])lacent  author  of  sin,  it  is  exceediiurlv 
unlik(‘ly  that  he  will  (*ver  brinp^  it,  in  earth  or  any  where  ek\ 
to  a  t(‘rmination.  Since  sin  is  just  the  ni^ht  in  tlii'  moral 
nniver.M'.  opjxj.xied  to  the  day,  not  in  kind,  but  simply  in  degree, 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  continue  to  follow  day  for  ever. 

“And  so  the  eternal  chase  goes  round  the  world.” 


As  fh('  supportcTs  of  this  doctrine  do  not,  in  general,  acknow- 
h'dge  the  authority  of  the  IHble,  we  need  not  press  on  their 
attention  tlu‘  many  })assages  in  it  which  diseover  (iods  infinite 
repugnance  and  opposition  to  Kvil,  “  that  abominable  thiii^ 
which  In'  hat(‘s.” 

'fhei  c  is,  ‘Jndly,  the  doctrine  propounded  by  I'ope  in  his 
“  l''ssay  on  Man,”  derivt'd  from  lhdingbr(d<e,  and  (h'feiidod  by 
S»amedt‘nyns  in  his  “  h'ri'C'  Impiiry  into  the  Nature  andfhigiii 
ol  h.vil,  — a  hook  which,  though  severely  handled  by  Johnsoiii 
has  many  ingi'nious  thoughts  and  pleasing  passages,  and  wliieh, 
although  advocating  some  of  1  hdingbroke’s  views,  is  entirely 
tn'('  from  his  spirit,  and  ri'ally  seeks  to  vindicate  the  character 
ol  (lod.  i'  may  (piote  his  words  (emhodying  sentiments  which 
Johnson  traces  to  a  much  (‘arlier  iteriod  than  that  of  Tope  ami 
l»oliughrokc — to  the  Arabian  Hhy.sicians,  whose  works,  bv  the 
way,  abound  in  so  many  remarkable  nu'taphysical  glimjtses  ot 
truth,  that  we  know  tin'  indefatigable  Sir  William  llamiltento 
ha\e  read  all  through  their  massive  tomes  for  the  sake  ot  these 
fragmentary  gleams)  : — 

\i)  system  can  ])ossihlv  ho  formed,  even  in  imagination,  without 
a  subordination  ot  parts.  Every  animal  bodv  must  have  dillerent 
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nicnibt'rs  siibsorvicnt  to  cacli  other ;  every  pieture  must  he  eomposed 
of  various  colours,  and  of  lii^ht  and  shade ;  all  harmony  must  he 
formed  of  trebles,  tenors,  and  hasses ;  every  heautiful  and  useful 
eilitiee  must  consist  of  hii^her  and  lower,  more  and  less  luaij^nificent 
apart)iu‘uts.  This  is  in  the  very  essence  of  all  created  things,  and 
tluTt'foiH'  cannot  he  ])reventedhy  any  means  whatever,  iinh'ss  hy  not 
crcatini;  them  at  all.” 


And  aofaiii  he  saYs  : — 

“  The  univiTse  is  a  system  whose  very  essence  consists  in  suhordi- 
iiatiou  ;  a  scale  ot‘  heiu^s  desciMidin^  hy  insensihh'  decree's  from 
iiitinite  perfection  to  absolute  nothini>^;  in  which,  thoui^h  we  may 
justly  cxjH'ct  jH‘rt(‘ction  in  the  whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend 
it,  yet  would  it  he  the  highest  absurdity  to  ho[)e  for  it  in  all  its 
])arts,  because  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  the  whole  dt'pend  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  just  inferiority  of  tlu‘  j>arls.  It  had  not  been  (lod’s 
wisdom  to  havt‘  created  no  Ix'ings  but  of  the  highest  and  most 
])(‘rfcet  ord(*r.  'J'Iuuh'  is  a  eoniu'xion  bi'twi'en  all  raidvs  ami  orders 
by  subordinate  degree's,  so  that  llu'y  mutually  sup[)ort  (‘aeh  otlu'r’s 
('\ist(‘ne(‘,  and  t'Vi'iy  one  in  its  ])laet*  is  absoluN'ly  lu'ce'ssary  toward 
sustaining  the  whole'  e)f  the  vast  and  magniliee'iit  fabric,  (hir 
prele'uet's  for  ce)inplaint  e*e)nld  be*  e)f  this  e)nlv,  that  we  are*  not  so 
high  in  the  scab*  e)f  exist e'lice  as  our  igneerant  ambition  may  ele'sire, 
he'cause,  were  we  eve'r  se)  mui*h  highe'r,  the're  would  be  still  room 
lor  intinite  j)ower  to  exalt  us :  a  man  can  have  ne)  re*ase)n  to  re[)ine 
that  he*  is  not  an  angel,  ne)r  a  he)rse  that  he  is  ned  a  man.” 


Te)  this  wo  may  urge  tlic  fedlenving  objoe'tieuis,  one  em  twe)  of 
whie*h  Jedin.sou  has  stateal  with  great  force'  anel  ])re'e‘ision.  In 
the'  1st  j)lace,  the  eliflieiilty  is  ne)t  here  veiy  fairly  eu*  e*le'arly 
])rcsente*el.  Kvil  is  ne)t  sitnplv  iinpe'rfe*e*tion  ;  it  is  sonu*thing 
tar  more.  The  que'stie)n  is  ned  wliy  are  Jove’s  sate*llite's  less 
than  de>ve,  why'  is  a  lieu’se  inlerieu*  te)  a  man,  or  a  man  interie)!* 
to  an  ange'l,  hut  why  arc  tliere  sue*h  he*ings  as  hael  men  anel 
W’re'tcluel  angels  in  the  universe*:"  It  is  a  epiestion  ne)t  e)t' 

(le*gree,  hut  of  kinel.  It  is  ne)t  why'  is  there*  sue*h  a  thing  as 

nnpe*rfectie)n,  hut  why  are  there  guilt — elamning  guilt,  maelne*ss, 
misery,  se*ltlshness,  anel  ten  the)usanel  edhe*r  ])e)sitive  aiiel  preg¬ 
nant  evils  in  Goel’s  w'orlel  ?  It  is  ne)t  why  is  a  man  ne)f  an 

angel,  hut  wliy  is  he  a  siniu'r  and  an  lieir  e)f  he*ll  ■"  ‘Jnelly. 


Jenyns  loe)ks  upe)n  the  Deity  te)e)  mue*li  in  the  light  e»f  an  artist. 
An  artist  deals  with  (*e)le>urs  anel  eh'ad  canvas  as  he^  ph  *ase*s, 
anel  is  no  more  res])e)nsihlo  te)  tlu'm  than  the*v  are'  to  him.  (le)el 
has  made  nu'n  r('spe)nsihle,  anel  as  re'spe)nsihle;  l)e*iugs,  the*y'  luive 
an  ohvious  light  to  look  at  the  justice  of  their  pe)silie)n,  anel  to 
consieh*!’  the  laxvs  uneler  xvhich  tlu'v  feel  themselve's  placed. 
Jrelly'.  lie  forgets  that  altliough  a  linite  minel  can  e)nly' secure 
api)ro.\iiiiate  perfection  by'  the  due  subordination  of  parts,  God, 
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as  iaiinito  and  omnipotent,  could  liavc  made  all  beings  equally 
g(.(Hl  and  liapi»y.  Ithly.  He  reasons  too  much  IVom  the  analoj^y 
ot*  nature,  and*  forgets  tlio  iKHudiar  character  of  man.  There 
may  l)e  a  chain  in  the  material  universe,  connecting  the 
liighest  of  /o/intelligent  organic  beings  with  inorganic  matter; 
but  what  a  tremendous  chasm  occurs  between  that  highest 
being,  say  the  (‘le])hant  or  eagle  and  man — not  to  speak  of  that 
otliiu’  great  gulf — betwc'eii  the  lowest  ot  organic  lorms,  say  the 
oyster,  and  mere  (h‘ad  inatcrialisiu  !  hinally,  as  Johnson  slicnvs, 
a‘“  scah‘  of  luMiigs  (h'seending  by  insensibk'  degrees  from  inti- 
nite  perfi'ction  to  aksoluto  nothing,  is  nietaph^ siiadly  abyard, 
since  the  highest  being,  not  intinite,  must  be  at  an  infinite 
distance  below  inlinity.  Jenyns  was  a  believer  in  Scrii)tiire; 
but  how  lu‘  could  rt'concilc'  his  views  oi  T.vil  with  tiiose  oi  the 
r>ihl(‘,  which  distinctly  .states  that  man  was  made  perfect,  and 
that  hvil  is  a  positive  malignant  thing,  ^ye  do  not  know. 

.‘Irdly.  (  alvinists,  such  as  Edwards,  have  intimated  tluur  belief 
that  (h*Hl  has  made  sin  for  the  sake  of  certain  idterior  objects  to 
1k'  gained  by  it.  Edwards  thus  .spt'aks  :  “  1  here  is  no  iiieoii- 
sistiMH'v  in  supposing  that  God  may  hate  a  thing  as  in  itselt, 
and  consideri'd  as  Evil,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  will  that  it 
shoidd  1‘oine  to  pass,  considering  all  cousecpiences;  he  ])ermitting, 
sin  H'iU  come  to  yx/s-v,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  good,  that  by  his 
di>po.sal,  shall  be  the  conse([uence.  llix  u  to  order 
ih((t  ml  should  come  to  juu<s^  for  the  sake  ol  the  contraiy  good,  doth 
not  ])rovi‘  that  ht'doth  not  hate  Evil  as  Ehil.”  Here  notice,  1st, 
khlw  ards  admits  Evil  to  be  all  that  we  have  described  it.  It  is  with 
him  no  make-lK‘lieve,  no  moditication  of  good,  no  mere  ditlerenoe 
in  d(‘gr('e ;  it  is  the  horrible  deadly  thing  that  conscience  and 
till'  llible  represent  it  tolx'.  And  yet  that  horribh*  (h'adly  thing 
he  ri'pre^ents  God  as  “ordering  things  so  as  to  bring  to  pass. 
2ndlv.  Wlu'ii  he  uses  the  words  “order”  and  “permit,’  ho  in 
i  lfect  .says  the  same  as  create.  AVhen  you  so  “  order  circinn* 
stanct's"  that  a  man  falls  into  a  pit,  it  is  tlii' same  as  it  you 
puslu'd  him  in.  When  you  permit  a  murder  in  your  presence 
which  you  I’ould  have  jirevented,  it  is  the  same  as  if  you  had 
done  it  with  your  own  hand,  .‘h'dlv.  The  word  “  permit,  ’  im¬ 
plies  that  God  could  have  ])revented  Evil ;  to  create  it,  mignt 
po>sibly  be  a  lucessity  ;  to  yiermit,  implies  the  act  ot  a  will 
which  might  have  decidi'd  otherwise.  4thly.  Ehlwards  does  not 
attempt  to  prove  that  sin  has,  ever  shall,  or  ever  can  produce 
such  conseipiences  as  would  justify'  its  express  introduction  into 
llu‘  creation,  and  its  anointing  bv  God’s  own  hand.  31  en  who  do 
1‘vil  which  they’  could  have  avoided,  in  order  that  good  might 
come,  are  not  thought  the  b(‘st  of  their  species  ;  but,  siirel'> 
when  a  divine  proclaims  that  God  deliberately'  opened  the 
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sluice,  wliloh  lie  iniglit  Imvc  kept  sliut,  of  tliat  Evil  wliicli  has 
1  .  .n  the  ruin  ot‘  tvu  tliousand  times  ten  millions  ot  Ins  eivatuies, 
..ml  thinks  this  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  >lost  llimh,  ho 
n  .l-.'s  vou  nomler  wliotlier  he  he  not  alter  all  the  unecmscious 
liiU-priest  of  Moloch,  and  not  of  God.  Let  us  hear  Dr.  1  oun-'  a 
olmiucnt  language  on  the  subject 

“Thitthe  onlv  Ibdy  One  should  well  decree  the  introduction  of 
orinie  I.f  violence  to  eoiiscienee  and  reason,  truth  .and  nsht ;  that  lie 
should  eluH.se  it  as  on  the  n  hole  l.est,-lhat  he  sl.onld  even 
it  in  the  sense  which  this  word  is  intended  to  con\e\  ;  that  .it  the 
iiioiiieiit  when  it  in  fact  entered  the  univiu-se,  althiingh  he  eouhl  have 
mwented  it.  he  should  have  withdrawn  hiniselt,  and  tor  the  sake  ot 
Line  nrosnective  i;ood,  have  snlfered  it  to  enter,  so  that  altogether 
uhile  he  .iid  nothing  actively, he  yet  did  everything .lireelly  ;  an.  on 
the  whole,  evinced  that  the  issue  was  tar  above  Ins  will,  by  what¬ 
ever  reasonings  such  iiositions  are  uplieh  ,  they  are  niexiiressihlj 
horrihle-  they  destroy  the  fonndalion  and  the  soul  ot  virtue  and 
they  are’fatafto  the  honour,  the  moral  character,  and  tin;  very  being 
of  the  Most  High  :  they  ...ws/  he  false,  else  there  is  no  virtue  in  the 
„„iv,.,.s,>,-the  Jtoiy  One  of  Israel  is,  will,  ever  must  be  opposed  to 

orimo.” 

Dr.  Vonn'r  does  not  press  against  this  theory  the  idea  _ol 
the  existence  of  sin;  that  sin  exists  for  ever,  he,  in 

coninion  with  ns,  seems  to  admit ;  but  it  is  the  voluntary  sin_  <i 
vohmtarv  agents.  But  who,  with  a  heart,  can  believe  that  ( .oil 
cxi.ressh-  made  what  ho  foreknew  was  to  eontinne,  ami  perhaiis 
inereas.>;  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever  ‘f  AVere  this  receive.!  uni- 
versallv,  we  sec  no  help  for  it,  but  either  one  dml  shriek  ot 
siimiltaiioons  despair,  or  the  everlasting  hush  ot  a  horror  too 

(U'Ci)  for  words  or  lor  tears.  i  i  i  i. 

Thnv  is,  tllily,  the  doctrine  of  the  ^Nraniclieans,  wlm  lield  that 

tlicro  won'  two 'powers  in  tlic  universe :  one  a  ^ood  power,  and 
one  an  evil  I'.ower  ^  and  tliat  trom  these  lespectiM-l} ,  spraii^  a 
the  evil  and  the  good  in  the  universe.^  Tliis  we  regard,  not  as 
the  truth,  hnt  as  a  caricatured  expression  of  the  truth  about  the 
relation  of  Evil  and  God.  In  holding  the  imst  eternity  ot  f.yil, 
and  an  ahoriginal  Evil  power  from  whom  it  sprang,  it  (iis,  k 

cause  on  this  snpiiosit ion,  there  must  be  two  infinite  Kings  a 
conception  imiiossihle.  Besides,  it  Evil  he  eternal  tiom  t  'o  j)<is  , 
it  must  he  eternal  to  the  end.  One  infinite,  c\eii  ‘  ^ 
(xist  along  with,  could  not  destroy  another.  But  c\en  lOin 
Manicheism,  there  can  he  deduc(‘(l  important  G^dhs.  ^ 

strong,  extravagant  assertion  of  the  soiil-telt,  heait-telt^  ai  t,  la 
Evil  is  not  God’s— that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  save  to 
di'strov  it.  It  expresses  too,  although  in  an  exaggcisitcf 
the  present  supremacy  of  Evil.  Evil  has  at  present  an  lu  c  ini  t, 
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not  an  absolute,  or  iiitiiiite  jxywer.  It  exliibifs  too, 
ail  iiitiMise  Ibrm,  tlie  reality  ol*  I’A’il — its  extreme  o])j)osition  to 
It  brings  out  in  a  strikinj^  sliape,  that  awtul  contest 
which  is  actually  ^^oin<^  on  Ix'tweeii  Evil  and  good;  only  it 
would  re])resent  that  contest  as  liojieless.  It  is  wiong,  if  it 
ass(‘rts  tlH‘  divinity  of  Evil;  but  right  in  asserting  its  iiievita. 
bility.  In  making  the  devil  intlnite,  it  greatly  erred;  audit 
erred  still  more,  whiui  in  some  of  its  forms,  it  taught  its  votaries 
to  worshi})  the  devil ;  but  in  proclaiming  his  personal  (‘xistciiee, 
his  great  anti<[uity,  and  his  profound  animosity  to  God,  it  was 
script uial  and  right. 

Tluuv  was  another  form  of  tlie  great  Gnostic  heresy,  which 
held  that  the  two  [lowers  sprang  from  an  aboriginal  Supreme; 
and  this  too,  along  with  error,  contained  truth.  Its  error  was 
in  holding  that  (iod  created  an  evil  being — committed,  in  other 
words,  a  d(*adly  crime.  Its  truth  lay  in  its  shadowing  loilh  the 
facts  of  a  Saviour  and  an  Enemy  of  mankind,  both  s[)nnig  from 
(iod,  but  in  V('ry  ditleri'iit  senses  :  the  one,  the  Word,  hGiighis 
Eternal  Son  ;  the  other,  Satan,  created  an  angel  of  light,  hut 
transfornu'd  afterwards  by  his  own  act  into  an  angd  of  dark¬ 
ness.  SoiiK',  again,  of  these  ancient  theoso[)hists,  ludd  that  Evil 
sjirung  entirely  from  matter,  and  this  too,  contained  in  it  a  \m 
im]>ortant  truth;  for  matter  does  and  must  clog  and  coniine  the 
motions  of  spirit,  and  luHlim  its  views  of  God  ;  but  the  Evil  pro¬ 
duced  by  matter  is  merely  negative;  it  is  continemeiit,  con¬ 
traction,  1‘nteehleinent  ;  it  is  not  that  positive  malignant  and 
de[)raved  idemciit  we  call  sin.  ^lost,  though  not  all  [ihyslcal  evil, 
may  perhaps  lx*  chargeable  on  the  limitations  and  conditions  of 
matti'r,  hut  this  will  not  account  for  the  dark  [ihiuionuaioii  of 
moral  evil,  which  a[)[H'ars  as  often  to  How  ab  infra  as  <///  vjctra. 
Matter  may  in  jiart  account  for  the  JirM  death  ;  depraved  mind 
is  the  origin  of  tlie  second. 

We  conn'  now  to  what  we  have  called  the  scriptural  view  of 
the  connexion  betw('i*n  ICvil  and  God — a  view  of  which  Mr. 
A  oung  s  is  oiu'  ol  manv  moditications.  The  [x.'culiarities  of  this 
lie  m  the  ideas  ;  1st,  that  (»od  made  all  beings  angelic  und 
human  very  good  ;  2ndly,  that  the  original  harmony  of  his 
works  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  sin  ;  llrdly,  that  this 
sin  did  not  come  from  (Jod,  but  was  injected  into  man  bva 
foivign  intluence  (“an  enemy  hath  done  this”),  mid  that  it  had 
aristui  in  that  einuny  s  tnindy  by  an  act  of  his  own  will — “the 
angels  that  .v/m/n/,  ki'pt  not  thidr  iirst  estate;’'  and,  I  tidy,  that 
against  I.vil  thus  introduced,  God  hath  set  himself  to  war — has 
sent  his  Son  into  the  w«>rld  to  atone  for,  to  limit,  to  counteract, 
to  sa\e  Iroin  it  ;  and  that  in  a  luture  day,  he  is  to  extinguish 
it  on  earth ;  the  tares  are  to  gro  A'  with  the  wheat  until  the 
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Imrvost,  and  are  then  to  be  rooted  u]) ;  the  Evil  One  is  to 
U'  IhhiiuI,  and  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  wliole  world  are  to  heroine 
the  kin^rdoins  of  our  l^ird  and  of  his  Christ.  From  tlie  class 
(if  thinkers  who  base  their  notions  on  this  scriptural  view,  two 
principal  varieties  branch  olf:  1st,  tliost*  who  hold  that  Gml 
could  have  juvventcul  Evil,  although  he  neither  made  nor  sanc¬ 
tioned  it  ;  and  2ndly,  those  who,  with  Young,  maintain  that  it 
was  unprevent ihle — springing  from  the  will  of  man  ;  not  indei'd 
naturally  or  necessarily,  hut  still  directly  and  without  any 
divine  aid.  We  shall,  ere  ])roceeding  to  analyze  his  hook,  pro- 
ccid  to  state  what  ajipears  to  us  to  be  the  state  of  the  ease,  so 
far  as  human  thought  or  scri})ture  information  at  })resent 
carry  us. 

Tlie  universe,  then,  is  simply  a  thought  of  its  !Maker  expressc'd 
ill  matter  and  in  mind,  as  certainly  as  a  table  or  cabinet  is  a 
tlionght  of  the  architect  express(‘d  in  wood,  or  the  thought  of 
an  author  in  a  Ixmk.  Yow,  in  contemplating  this  august  utter¬ 
ance  of  God’s  thought,  we  see  abundant  eviihuici's  of  wisdom, 
powi'r,  and  gracious  purjiose.  It  in  the  work  of  an  intinite 
mind,  although  it  be  only  in  itself  a  tinite  elh‘ct  ;  hut  not 
merely  is  it  linite,  hut  it  seems  a  work  rrsi.strU — resisted  in 
various  ways — partly  by  the  nature  of  the  material  which 
caiuiofy  in  its  very  essence, ,/h////  retlect  the  mind  ol‘  tin*  former, 
and  jiartly  by  an  intluence,  forci‘,  or  call  it  what  else  w(‘  jilease, 
which  seems  to  have  crosstKl  and  shatt(‘ri‘d  the  workmanship. 
Whence  could  that  shattering  blow  liavi*  coiney  TS’ot  surely 
from  the  Architect;  he  never  would  have  thus  thrown  himself  in 
tli(‘ ])ath  ol  his  own  jmrposes,  and  with  his  lid’t  hand  undone 
what  his  right  hand  was  doing,  l^’roin  some  other  s[)here, 
remote  from,  and  disconnected  with  that  where  he  is  sujireine’:' 
This  were  to  deny  his  absidute  dominion,  and  to  deny  all  abso¬ 
lute  hciim  or  aliniuhtiness  too.  l^’roni  a  desire  to  se('  how  well 
his  Work  would  recover  from  a  sliock,  which  although  he  did 
not  originate,  he  jierniitted  ?  Ihit,  1st,  wlieina'  still  could  that 
shock  have  come  ;  and,  2ndly,  is  it  likidy  that  lu'  would  from 
lucre  ])rospective,  however  certain  good,  have  ])erniitt('d  his 
splendid  structure  to  he  marred  ^  (  h*,  finally,  was  his  thought 

resisted  through  an  essential  peculial’ity  in  the  substance  we  call 
niind,  just  as  it  was  in  a  less  measure  resisted  by  the  necessary 
limitations  of  the  substance  we  call  matter?  And  was  this 
resistance  of  a  kind  (Jod  foreseen,  hut  which  he  could  only  pre¬ 
vent  bv  forbearing  to  create  ?  This,  W(‘  with  our  author,  d(‘em 
tlie  most  jirohahle  view  of  the  stupendous  difliculty,  although 
We  admit  at  once,  that  it  does  not  fully  solve  the  cpiestion  as  to 
the  relation  hetw(‘en  Evil  and  (iod.  It  shows,  however,  the 
direction  in  which  the  explanation  of  the  difliculty  lies,  and  in 
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which  it  sliall  K'  foinul.  when  the  str<Mi<ror  liuyht  of  otornitv 
sliiill  dart  ujKMi  the  Mihjoet,  and  make  all  mysteries  ]daiu. 

Dr.  Younir,  it  must  Ih'  oarefally  notietnl.  dei's  mn  ])r.>tes<  in 
this  very  able  vi-lume,  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  oriirin  of  Kvil; 
hut,  in  the  Dt  ]>laee,  to  sluov  where  it  is  /lo^  to  he  foiiml — in  the 
divine  will  :  and.  ‘Jndlv,  to  show  where  it  lies,  although  as  vet 
dimlv  si*!'!!  in  the  will  of  the  creature.  I/tuf  it  is  in  thecnature 
lit'  s<‘t  ks  to  show,  althouirh /e>/r  it  is.  he  admits  to  he  a  questhm 
alxn*e  him.  lie  thinks,  and  justly,  that  he  would  have  iraiiK\la 
^reat  st«  had  he  simply  provt^l  that  Kvil  was  not,  and  could 
not  1k'  fnuu  ^hxl.  l>ut  ho  iroes  a  step  lartlier,  and  seeks  to 
sliow  that  it  is.  atid  must  he  from  the  creature,  nay  more,  that 
it  was  unpr-  ventihle  by  (rod.  unless,  as  we  remarked  In'tore,  hv 
his  ahstainiiiLT  from  the  act  of  creation,  either  of  matter  or 
mind. 

I)r.  Ytuinu:  commences  his  invest iirat ion  by  i^ropoundinir  tliroo 
«rr<‘at  (piestiiuis  :  1st.  As  to  the  Infinite  One:  ‘Jndly.  As  to  the 
Intinitt'  <  hu‘  creatimr  :  and,  ordly.  -Vs  to  the  liarmony  between  the 
fai'ts  of  the  universe  and  the  attributes  of  Chub  In  rt'ference 
to  the  tir^t,  he  tinds  that  unconditioned  beinjx  inust  be  mental— 
a  mind  :  that  it  must  !>»'  intinitely  perfei*t  ;  that  the  moral  is  the 
liiirliest  reiriiUi  of  the  divine:  that  the  ‘M’eetitiide,  veracity, purity, 
iKUievolence.  and,  withal,  jiaternity  of  the  Divine  Deimr,  are  tirst 
])rinciph\s — (‘ternal,  immutable  truths:'’  and  that  it  is  iniix>s- 
silile  that  he  can  do  anythin^:  tliat  is  not  morally  excellent  and 
Ivautiful,  worthy  of  the  a]>probation,  the  admiration,  and  the 
V(*neration  of  all  his  intelliirent  creatures.  In  reference  to  the 
Intinite  Om‘  creatinir,  he  bei^ins  bv  statini;  his  idea  of  creation. 
It  is causing::  existence  (that  is  limited  existence)  ”  to  bcijin. 
This  moment,  there  is  nothinp:  but  the  Intinite:  the  next,  there 
is  sonh  f/iimj  e/.<(\  which  we  call  matter,  or  created  mind,  in  beiiifr. 
This  ('tli  ct  is  essentially  and  intinitely  removed  from  the  eternal, 
self-i'xistent  mind — its  Author  I  Here  ln'  shows  the  absurdity  ol’ 
Pantheism,  which  is  nothinuf  le.ss  than  an  impossible  and  selt- 
contradietory  confounding:  of  the  intinite  with  the  linite,  of  the 
eternal  with  tlie  tem|K>ral.  He  denies  that  the  etlect  must  bo 
a  mere  form  or  inode  of  the  cause,  (U*  that  it  must  bo  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  cause.  Sutlice  it,  that  the  etlect  never  excct'ds 
the  cause,  that  the  Infinite  has  power  to  create  matter,  and  that 
whilo  its  creation  is  not  contradictorv,  its  eternal  existence 

Hen'  we  demur  tis  to  one  point.  *  That  the  linite  is  everhist- 
inirly  below  and  distinct  from  the  intinitt'  is  uiupiestionablei 
but  why  should  it  not  have  hvett  everlastinji:! v  below  and  dis¬ 
tinct  fnun  it  :•"  Why,  in  other  words,  should  ndt  Hod  have  from 
cverlasti!!^  creating,  or  rather,  alwavs  bten  castinu:  his 

own  briirht  m:iterial  shadow  >  A  metaphVsical  dilliculty  pro* 
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vont'.  a>  wo  have  the  idoa  ot'  two  otontal  aiul  intinilo 

IviniTs.  it'  at  any  moiuont  Ood  had  tho  }H>Nvor  of  oroating 

fiiiito  mind  or  mat  tor.  why  not  at  all  inoinontsr  If  CuhI  is  at 
prosont.  as  Ih*.  Vonni;  aftorwards  assorts,  ov^nstantly  railiatini^ 
luit  mattor  from  himsolf.  may  not  scmio  form  of  mat  tor  have 
alwavs  hoon  proooodim::  fiv'm  him, — not  hy  nooossity,  hut  hy  an 
ctornal  vidiintary  aot  *r  This  notion,  howovor.  wo  do  not  pross ; 
it  wa<  Milton’s,  and  has  hoon  that  of  many  hosidos  ;  hut  Milton 
was  not  infallihlo.  and  tho  only  infallihlo  authority  wo  possoss 
on  tho  suhjoot  sooms  at  loast  to  favimr  tho  viow  tliat  at  >01110 
irivon  and  tomporal  momont  tho  work  of  oroation  iH'pin. 

l>r.  Youn^  no\t  stromrly  assorts  that  God  has  lu^t  h'ft  naturo 
to  horsolf  :  that  laws  aro  only  tho  mothod  of  God  in  his  maroh 
throuLrh  his  own  works,  and  that  “  tho  wholo  I’oursi'  of  matorial 
natiiro.  in  its  minutt'St  and  «;randost  dopartmonts,  is  iu>thiui>: 
olso  than  tho  Intinito  aotimx  (/irrrt,)/,  inuncduitt aotinj::.”  riiis 
is  tho  ot'mmon  holiof  amonir  many  of  mir  nuHloru  spiritualistio 
pliilosophors.  It  is  a  roaotion  and  protost  airainst  tho  idoa  of  tho 
univorso  In'intra  moro  maohino.  Mavnot.  howovor.  tho  roaotion 
and  tho  j>roto<t  havo  i;i>no  too  far  'r  And  has  not  thooxtromoof 
this  viow  lod  to  I'anthoism  y  d'hat  (iod  touohos  tho  diH'post  hoart 
— tho  mainsprinir  of  tho  wholo  manifold  and  majostio  motion — 
wo  tlouht  not.  That  (hnl  is  prosont  in  and  [>rosidout  ovi'r  all  tho 
various  hyoways  and  hiiihways  of  naturo  and  providonoi',  is 
oipially  oloar.  Ihit  that  God,  by  a  jx'rjhiiufl  ssion  0/  S(  jitinift' 
vo/lfi<)n.<,  i<  so  idontifiod  with  tho  univorso  as  that  itsovory  movo- 
inont — tho  orushinir,  vshall  wo  say,  of  its  oitios  by  oartlupiako, 
without  distinotitui  of  moral  or  immoral,  adult  or  infant, 
aud  a  thousand  othor  anomalios  —  aro  all  dono  by  tlu'  immo- 
diato  aot  ami  will  of  God,  sooms  \o  us  a  monstrous  thouirht,and 
oih' which  subjoots  itself  ti>  all,  and  moro  than  all  tho  dillioultios 
ot  tho  1‘anthoistio  hypothosis.  llori',  anain,  as  in  tho  introdm*- 
tion  of  moral  ovil,  wo  amidst  tho  darknoss  would  ph'ad  for  God 
and  say,  Why  such  thini^s  as  thoso  aro  dono,  wo  oanm>t  tidl. 
How  their  oxistonoo  oan  bo  oxplaiiu'd  in  oonsistimoy  with  tho 
Hivino  attributos,  or  sundorod  from  tho  diroot  workmanship  of 
tho  Hivino  hand,  wo  oannot  toll.  Ibit  this  wo  do  know  on  tho 
strouj;th  of  our  faith  and  moral  instincts,  that  they  aro  not 
oithor  immodiatoly  (hmo,  tu*  in  any  way  sanotioiu'd  by  tho 
Ihviuo  l>oin^.  Tlu'v,  liko  moral  ovil  (and  indiu'd  th(‘y  tnr 
o>soutially  tho  same),  aro  in  God’s  univiuso,  but  they  ari‘  not 
God  s,  (uthor  by  purposo,  or  sanction,  or  act.  May  tlu'U'  not  bo, 
as  imhvd  some  hints  in  tho  Hiblo  would  sot  in  to  indicato,  a  will 
or  nuiltitudo  of  wills  oporatiny;  aii^ainst  (omI  in  tho  mat<‘rial 
uiuv(‘rso,  oven  as  wo  all  irrant  that  thoro  aro  wills  manifold 
fcMstm^  and  contradictiim  his  ])uri>oso  in  tho  nuual.  Ihit 
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this  too,  wc  forboar  to  proses,  as  it  is  wnipt  in  dt'op 

uiiccrlaiiity. 

Ill  his  tiiird  chaptor  ot*  part  second,  our  autlior  bei^ins  to  tod 
his  wav,  as  it  were,  to  the  ^rand  ditfieulty  by  sliowinii’  that 
wliile  in  tin*  world  ot‘  mind  Clod  is  workino’,  he  is  not  workin^^ 
alone.  Man  is  woikin<^  too,  and  working;*,  alas  I  olten  in  diaiiio- 
tricul  opposition  to  the  mind  and  will  ot*  God. 


“To  r(‘eoiu*ile  the  conllietin*^  prinei|)les  and  phenomena  of  the 
moral  world — the  I'xisteiiee  of  evil  with  I>ivine  workini;— and  a 
di*tt*rmined  t>laii  witli  vohmtary  aetivity  in  man, —  is  tlie  ovtT- 
whelmini'  labour  from  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  recoil,  1)ut  which 
we  are  impellcil  to  attempt.” — Ik  8(h 


In  his  third  part.  Dr.  Voiino:  proceeds,  tirst.  to  ])oint  to 
Ib'il  as  the  “  aD-embraein;^,  all-delyin^  mystery  of  the  world.” 
Kvil  has  two  horns — physical  and  moral  ;  but  the  second  is 
incom])arably  tin*  bi^^er  and  blacker  of  the  two.  Physical 
evil,  h(‘  says,  is  much  moditied  by  tempe*rament,  and  tluTc  is 
probablv  more  hap])iness  than  misiTV  in  the  world  ;  hut  still 
there  does  exist  much  sutferin^  in  the  earth  that  seems  uncalled 
for,  uncom]>ensat(‘d,  and  unjust.  On  the  whole,  it  had  been 
incomparably  bet  ten*  if  sutferiiii^  had  never  existe'd.  but 
])h  ysical  evil  dwindles  in  the  presence  of  moral,  which  is  the 
tremendous  ])arent-mysterv  of  the  universe.  And  he  proceeds 
to  look  at  it  tirst,  in  tlie  lijjht  of  reason,  and  secondly,  in  that 
ot‘  7H‘velation.  In  his  chapter  entitled,  “  l‘hvsical  and  Moral 
Dvil  in  till'  Lii>:ht  of  Keason  ”  he  first  sti’on^ly  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  resjionsibility  as  grounded  in  tlie  fact  of  conscience 
— as  unhdded  in  the  sense  of  the  infinite — and  as  tindinp;  its 
highest  sii^niticanci'  in  the  intuition  of  imniortalit v.  lu  the 
next  section  lu*  entt'rs  on  the  "rent  (piestion  as  to  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  and  rests  his  belief  in  it  prineijially  on  the  iiidc- 
structibh*  testimony  of  consciousness.  “  ^Ve  /v/e/r,”  as  Pr. 
.lohnson  said,  “that  our  wdll  is  free,  and  there s  an  end  oii't.”* 
Man,  as  a  voluntary  bein^,  is  necessarily,  in  the  last  instance, 
p)verned  by  himself,  (iud,  indeed,  operates  on  his  will  in  ten 
thousand  ways;  but  his  power  nevertheless  of  choosino:,  is  an 
iiuh'peiuh'iit  cause  apart  from  evervthinj^  else,  and  he  does  not 
NECKssAKi i.v  yield  to  any  even  of  the  J)ivine  intluences.  Hois 
so  t*ar  a  productive*,  creative  jiower,  — an  actor,  and  not  a 
mere  in.*itrument.  Dr.  Voun^  backs  his  belief  in  this,  by  the 
authoritie*s  ot  Kant,  (.’oleridji^e,  Heid,  Hamilton,  and  Cousin. 
Admit tiin;  that  Kdwards  has  proved  that  wdiat  is  called  the 
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solf-<lotorinininp:  power  of  the  will  is  an  ahsunlit y,  he  maintains 
with  ixreat  force  that  man  is  not  necessarily  swayed  by  the 
stronjjt'st  motive;  that  the  motive'  to  which  lie  yields  maybe 
the  weakest  in  reason,  and  the  wicki'dest  in  conseience  ;  and 
tliiit  he  is  endowed  with  an  “absolute  power  of  choice,  with 
])frfe(*t  liberty  to  choose;”  and  that  if  not,  there  can  be  no 
moral  responsibility.  At  the  sanu'  time',  he  makes  much  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  stronjj;  pressure,  in  certain  constitutions,  through 
j)liysical  struetuiv,  towards  certain  moral  evils  ;  but  contends 
that  God  has  given  all  men  a  capacity  of  so  using  their 
will  as  to  restrain  or  modify  these  ti'iideneies.  In  section 
tliinhhe  contends  that  moral  evil  is  not  a  mereelfect  of  I’ircuni- 
stancos ;  that  it  is  not  fully  exjilained  by  matter,  but  that 
its  I'sscnce  lies  in  the  abuse  of  fi-eedoiu  ;  and  that  it  is  nothing 
mori'  nor  less  than  the  will  of  the  creature  resisting  that  of  the 
Groat  or. 

In  section  fourth,  he  asserts  that  theCrc'ator  is  inlinib'ly  ojuiosed 
to  moral  (‘vil.  lie  boldly  breaks  ground  by  asserting  that  no 
ainouut  of  good — not  an  etiTiiity  of  physical  or  moral  good  to 
myriads  of  bi'ings — could  compt'iisate  moral  evil,  or  justify  its 
existence.  He  expresses  his  horror  at  those  who,  like  Soanie 
.Icnyns  and  Kdwards,  make  (uxl  the  author  of  sin.  Hut  now 
arises  the  awful  ipiestion.  Whence  has  this  accursed  thing  come 
into  the  universe  ?  Hut  there  is  one  earlier  and  more  profound. 
Wherefore  did  (iod  create  at  ally  And  this  leads  him  to 
consider  the  linal  cause  of  God  in  creation.  He  asserts  that 


creation  was  with  (iod  the  ri'sult,  not  of  a  necessity  to  create, 
M)  much  as  of  the  irrci)res.sihle  lovingness  ol‘ his  divine  nature — 
in  other  words,  arose  from  a  moral,  notan  intelh'ctual  necessity. 
This  nccc'ssitv  led  God  to  the  creation  of  bi'iims  like  himself  — 
hemgs  endowed  with  reason,  love,  and  will.  Hence;  came  man. 


gifted  with  a  power  to  choose  evil  or  good.  And  in  this  consti¬ 
tution  of  man’s  will,  lay  the  soui’ce'  of  evil.  God  could  not 
have  prevented  its  appeai'ance,  I'xcept  by  annihilating  the  will 
and  the  whole  being;  but  as  long  as  will  was  will,  it  must  be 
Iree  to  make  a  wrong  as  well  as  a  right  choice.  This  is  not  to 
limit  God’s  almightiness.  God  cannot  make  a  square  a  ti  iangle, 
ora  triangle  a  square.  3Ian  is  able  to  i(‘sist  his  Maker;  his 
Maker  could  not  in  ihv  circnmsfnnccs  have  iirevented  it.  Man 
has  accordingly  resisted  God,  and  hence  sin  and  all  its  black 
(■onsequences.  This  dark  entity  not  only  did  God  not  make, 
l>ut  he  abhorred  it,  and  set  himself  instantly  to  take  measures 
for  its  destrui;tion.  “All  good  fi'om  (Jod,  and  nothing  but 
good  Ironi  God  I  All  evil  only  and  wholly  from  the  creature  !  ” 
io  this  onr  hearts  at  least  are  ready  to  resiiond,  Amen  and 
Amen  ! 
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In  section  tittli,  lie  illustrates  the  truth  that  “  physical  ('vil  h 
the  n(‘ei‘s>arv  elicct,  hut  also  the  divine  corrective  of  moral  evil.” 
This  isoiK'  (If  the  most  interesting  and  elotpieiit  chapters  in  tlic 
book.  W(‘  think  it  not,  however,  the  most  satisfactory.  That 
many,  prohahlv  most  oi  tlu'  physical  I'vils  in  tin*  world  s])rini> 
from  sin,  and  art'  d(‘si»4;nt‘d  to  c(U*r('ct,  punish,  and  retri«'vc  it,  is 
(vrtain.  Ihit  when  lit'  .says,  “That  not  a  ])an^,  not  a  ‘^•roiin, not 
a  tear,  not  a  siij:]!  has  place  in  our  world  which  (Mnild  havcliccii 
spared  on  anv  ground  of  rectitinh',  wisdom,  and  love,"  wo  are 
tt'inpted  to  demur.  Without  dwt'llinj;-  on  the  sullerinL;s  of  the 
lowt'i*  animals,  surt'ly  tlu're  is  (►lien  what  we  may  call  a  siipor- 
fluitv  of  wo(' — of  wo(‘  too,  which  dot's  not  a])pt'ar  to  jirotluce 
jrood,  hut  t'vil  con.setpa'iict's  ;  which  wt' have  dillieulty  in  nvoii- 
cilin^  with  the  j^oodnt'ss  <»f  (iod,  and  which  we  must  lo(>k  to  as 
iTMpiirinjj;  not  only  ('Xi)lanation,  hut  com[)ensation  in  the  life  to 
come.  Pt'ihaps  some  of  tht'si'  dark  phenomena  may  ht*  t'Xplaini'd 
on  the  i^round  sonu'  rt'^istance  to  (Jod  havin<^  exteiidtMl  oven 
to  the  physical  as  wi'll  as  the  moral  world;  hut  ht'  the  explana¬ 
tion  what  it  may,  tlu*  mournfullest  and  most  appallini;-  niystorv 
rests  on  tht'  suhj(‘et  of  human  sidferin^  :  madiit'ss  handt'd  down 
1‘rom  one  o^ern'ration  to  another  —  tt'iidencii's  to  suicide  in  a 
similar  way  jK'rpetuatt'd  from  aj’e  to  a^e — heiu^’s  comparatively 
^uilth'ss  apparently  suHerini^;  most  —  litth'  children  passiii;^ 
throui»;h  tin*  sharpest  pan^s  to  death — the  miseries  and  d(‘‘^ra(la- 
tions  td*  the  nej4:ro  race  ;--thest'  are  onlv  a  lew  of  the  dreadful 
facts  which  com|H'l  the  exclamation,  “Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  'riiee,  t )  Thou  Most  llioh  I  Verily,  Thou  art  a  (tod 
that  hides!  Thyselt*." 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  ])art,  Dr.  Youn^*  proceeds 
to  loidv  at  ])hysi(‘al  and  moral  evil  in  the  hrigditer  li<;ht  of  tlic 
Word  t>f  (iod.  And  this  leads  him  to  lind  a  corroboration  of  lii^ 
theory  in  the  an<jfelic  rt'volt.  fT’oni  the  fact  that  ani>els  as  well 
as  nu'ii  have  falh'ii,  he  ari»‘ues  that  created  intellij^’ence  is  neces¬ 
sarily  tallihh',  althouiih,  of  course,  he  does  not  mean  to  say,  that 
it  must  necessarily  fall ;  nor,  we  })resunu',  to  deny  that  the  holi¬ 
ness  ot  restored  sinners,  and  of  the  anji^els  who  kept  tlu'ir  first 
estate,  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  infallibly  secured.  Othorwiso, 
tlu're  ini^'ht  he  a  .sfurr-'^sion  of  falls  to  all  eternity.  His  remarks 
on  the  ani^elic  revedt,  are  »^uarded,  but  good.  He  marks  the 
dillt'rence  oi  their  constitution  as  a  race  from  that  ot  man. 
Man  belonging  to  a  “  hereditary,  associated,  representationarv 
systt'in,’  while  the  condition  of  angels  seems  to  have  hccii  one 
ot  “comph'te  individual  independence  and  responsibility.” 
alludes  too,  to  the  tact  that  the  angels  were  entirelv  tree  troni 
t'xtt'i'iial  temptation.  lA  il  was  the  “  ellect  of  the  mere  native 
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choiro  of  tlioir  own  wills,  unprompted,  unsolioiti'd,  porfoetly 

jiixuitimeous.” 

We  wisli  tliat  lie  had  lingc'red  a  litth' moiv  on  tliis  mysterious, 
bat  most  inten'stin^  siihjeet — the  tirst  appearance  of  Kvil  in 
tin*  mind  ot*  the  arehanj^td,  whose  “  tormor  name  is  lieard  no 
iji(»re  ill  HeaYen.”  In  tliat  tirst  evil  thon<^ht  we  see  the  fountain 
(»t‘  the  hlaek  river,  whieh  has  sinee  spreail  its  innumerahle 
streams  throuirh  the  history  of  inleinal  and  human  heiims. 
Had  that  thoui»ht  never  (mtered  his  transcendent  mind,  or  had 
it  (lii'd  instantly  away,  like  ii  film  from  the  ('ve — lik(*  the  shadow 
et'a  siimle  sumnu'r’s  (doud  from  the  imnu'asurahle  blue!  Vain 
the  wi^^h — vain  also  the  inquiry,  AVhy  did  it  enter?  Perha])s 
after  that  thou<i:ht  was  once  thou<i;ht,  it  hi'came  im])ossil)le 
to  suppress  it.  Pandora’s  box  Imd  hurst  o]>(mi,  and  emdd  not 
ht*  shut.  The  (h'ed  of  eatinj^  the  forbidden  fruit  had  hetm 
relu'arsed  in  Ileawm,  and  the  rest  reipiiri'd  to  follow.  And 
evi'ii  as  the  oak  lies  in  tlu'  acorn,  there  lay  in  that  ahorijj^iual 
tliou”:ht  (wluther  it  was  a  thoug-ht  of  pride,  or  doubt,  or  malig¬ 
nity,  or  of  all  summed  up  iu  oiu'),  in  that  one  mighty  miseon- 
(Tption,  lay  the  essence  of  all  the  evil  and  wretclu'duess  that 
\vt'r(‘  to  arise  in  the  universe. 

Awful  moment  wlnm  that  thought  appc'ared  !  ^loment  for 
ever  accursed,  when  Kvil  first  lifted  up  its  horrid  lu'ad  amidst 
the  serene  and  holy  heavcms  of  (lod  !  Kef  the  memory  of  it 
we  say,  hut  say  in  vain,  perish  !  Let  it  not  come  into  the  num- 
h(‘r  of  those  moments  n'corded  in  tlu'  everlasting  iirehives  of 
lleavmi,  or  if  recorded  then',  hd  a  dai*k  blot  stain  its  memorial! 
V  (‘I’c  th(‘r('  no  ])henonu‘na,  no  symptoms  whiidi  marked  the 
instant  of  the  portmitous  birth?  Did  no  shinhh'r  run  through 
the  (‘('lestial  armu's?  Did  no  (doud  gatlu'r  Ixdore  the  inac- 
ccssihh' splendours  of  tlu'  throne  of  fiod?  Did  not  then  a 
mystic  hand  ap])ear  writing  on  the  wall  of  Satan’s  palace,  the 
words,  “  J/<'//c,  J/cy/c,  Tvkd :  Thou  art  w(*igh(Ml  iu  the  balances, 
and  louud  wanting,  thy  kingdom  is  dc'parted  from  thee  ?  ”  Or, 
without  any  such  outward  signs,  did  tlierc'  not  enti'r  imnu'diately 
alter  the  first  evil  thought  into  his  heart,  an  unuttcu-ahle  horror 
including  in  it  coinh'nsed  centuries  of  ludl — the  first  and  fi(‘rcest 
touch  of  the  everlasting  fire — the  first  and  bitterest  drop  of  the 
hurning  Amreeta  cup  ;  the  first  and  keeiu'st  gnawing  of  the 
Worm  that  dieth  not.  A  poet,  too  well  (jualified  to  s])eak  on  such 
a  theme,  speaks  of — 

“  That  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  fast  the  deeds  of  ill.” 

hut  who  can  conceive  of  iJuit  chilly  shudder,  that  deep  thrill  of 
bottomless  despair,  which  told  Satan,  tJt(d  with  the  first  wicked 
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all  was  lost;  tho  daiiuiation  of  myriads  secured;  the 
dark  ('iitity  of  Kvil  korn,  and  he  liiinself  bocoiue  for  ever  and 
ever  tJn‘  Urr  'il ! 

I)r.  Voiinj::  coTucs  iK'xt  to  tlie  creation  and  ])rol)ation  of  inan 
hv  t»od.  II (‘IV  lie  states  aj^ain  tlie  intense  (list inel ion  In'tw^t^a 
the  ]>rol)ation  of  anp'ls  and  that  ot  man.  Man  was  the  reprr- 
sentativi'  of  his  descendants,  and  he  was  expost'd  to  exti'riial 
t(‘mptation.  Why,  is  it  asked,  was  he  so  exposed  ^  I)r.  Younij 
thinks  that  it  was  impossible  morally,  althouL*h  possible'  pliy. 
sieally,  to  have  preventi'd  it.  llesidi's,  even  had  he  heen  secured 
from  tliis  outward  dan<;(‘r,  theivwas  still  within  a  greater,  and 
the  sami'  which  had  destroyi'd  angels.  Temptation,  moreover, 
was  not  th(‘  oft/s(\  only  the  occasion  of  sin.  The  llrst  sin  of 
man  was  in  reality  from  himself. 

In  tin'  se'cond  section  of  this  chapter,  our  author  ('liters  on 
tin'  eours('  oi‘  I'.vil  on  earth,  and  the  inlluencc's  diri'ctc'd  against 
it  hy  (lod.  ih'iv  In'  rightly  takes  high  ground  in  jialging  of 
the  proci'dnn'  of  the  Almighty.  T/iat,  hasbec'ii  fromiii’st  tolast, 
a  “plan  for  putting  down  sin  a  plan  not  indeed  always  very 
ch'arly  visihh',  and  that  olU'ii  sivins  strangely  interrujitcd,  and 
sonn'tiines  violently  driwii  hack, but  whicli  is  still  jirogressivcaiul 
struggling  on  towards  its  (‘oinjdetion.  1  )r.  Young  divides  this 
pi'iiod  into  four  ('pochs :  that  of  J)ivine  In'iiignity, or  the  Antedilu¬ 
vian  Ag(';  that  olMudgnientjOr  the  1‘lood;  that  of  the  Excc'ptiuiud 
EI('ctiv(' Svst('ni — the  Svsti'in  of  Judaism;  and  that  of  the  Mvsterv 
of  all  J'inu',  or  ( ’hri.>tianity.  (bul  in  the  anti'diluvian  age,  began 
to  d('V('lop('  his  mercy.  This  was  manih'st  even  in  the  long  life 
of  tin'  patriari'hs,  and  In  the  length  of  time  ere  he  came  forth 
fi’oni  his  ]dace  to  punish  the  divadful  wickedness  of  the  old 
world.  r>y  tin'  judgineiit  of  tin'  Flood,  he  sought  to  sliow  the 
conncxinii  hit  ween  physicaland  moral  evil  in  a  striking  manlier; 
and  this  “act,"  like'  a  lofty  and  massive  eidumn,  which  all  the 
world  might  henci'forth  .sc'c,  rises  up  at  the  comnumci'inent  of 
the  st'cond  I'poch  of  human  history.  LIfi'  too,  was  shortened  In 
ordi'i*  to  bring  ont  more  impressively  what  the  wages  of  sin 
wcri'.  The  third  epoch  was  one  of  selection.  For  tlie  piir|)(Kse 
ot  pri'servlng  divine  truth,  a  }-articular  people  and  locality  were 
idio>en  as  its  di'positorlc's.  This  end  was  answered.  Ihit  still 
the  g('ncral  ('ondition  ot‘  the'  world  was  lanientabli'.  A  new, 
broad,  and  sublinu'  interlerence  on  the  part  of  (iod  became 
luvi'ssary  ;  and  lo  !  there  arose  at  last,  amidst  a  darkc'iu  d  earth, 
till'  bright  linger  ot  tin'  (?ross,  pointing  ai  once  to  (lod’s  love  to 
the  siniii'r  and  his  hatri'd  of  sin,  and  proclaiming,  “  Ju'hold 
the  goodn('s>  and  tin'  severity  of  (iod!  ”  This  mystery  of  all  time, 
1st,  pivsented  an  Incarnation  of  Divinity  ;  2ndh',  a  new  ex})res* 
sion  and  nu'dium  af  Intinilo  mercy  ;  driUy,  a  FeiTect  Jlumaiiity ; 
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Itlilv,  !«  Xi'W  Rovolalion  of  Spiritual  Truth  ;  and.  ;)thly,  a  no\v 
r  iihl'iin  and  ohanuol  of  tho  Divine  Spirit;  and  Dr.  ^  oiiiij, 
hows  with  ■'•reat  force  and  ehxpience,  how  each  id  those  was 
iipted  to  promote  (iod’s  ;,n'and  aim  of  warriiio  with,  and  exlir- 
i.itiii"-  evil,  lie  closes  this  section  wi'h  a  eoiitident  predielion 
Kt  riiristian  truths  ami  laws  are  advaneii.^^  to  the  sovere.;,Mity 
of  the  world;  and  that  on  earth,  the  power  ot  Kill  is  to  hi 

‘‘^'lu  s'eeiion  third  and  last,  he  easts  one  reverent  and 

Mince  into  the  darkm-ss  of  the  tiitiire  world  AH  hi  says 

alioiit  that  fearful  doctrine  of  Mternal 

“The  universe  shall  contain  a  type  ol  siii  ni  its  W  ;..s«/t.s-an 
ima.'c  of  the  doom  which  is  condensed  in  that  tremendous 
word-1  Vrdit ion  !  The  thoii-ht  is  iinutterahly  atlectin-.  1  ar, 
farivithoul,  not  Ix'yond  the  raii“-e  ot  celeslia  Msioii,  ^ 

phalli  asm— the  only  speck  in  a  uiiiver.se  ot 

wilhal,  to  cast  upon  it  the  faintest  shadow.  Apart  tiom  tin, , 
the  entire  whole  is  to  he  a  universe  of  li“:lit.  1  he  uinei  mg  < 
tlie  “teat  image  of  Kleriial  Truth  shall  hegttt  and  goon  tor  inir. 
Kven-  step  sludl  he  a  true  advance  ;  every  ellort  a  triumpli  ;- 
overawe.1,  hut  not  dishearte.ie.l  hy  the  conviction 
Inlittile,”  whether  as  Truth  or  as  lieiiig,  is  i'i'YV?.^'  i'  'w 
wc  shall  he  enraptured  by  the  deep  assitranee^  that  the  Knoi 
able”  of  Dod,  eternity  shall  not  exhaust.  Dver  hrightcM  i 
grandi'v,  ever  more  ravishing,  more  streiigt  loiitng,  am 
satisfying,  shall  he  our  eonceptioiis  of  sinritual  truth,  and  (t 

“Him  wlu)  is  pa.st  out. 

Sneh  is  a  rapid  and  imperfect  analysis  -d^  >•«  v’T  ‘j",''  i 
volumo  oil  Evil  and  (»o(l.  It  cannot,  wc  linn  v,  ^ 

iiionamt,  that  our autlior  lias  treated  tlu'  su  ijei  mi  ^  ' 

with  modesty,  with  deep  humility  ot*  spirit,  ‘ 

sure  ot*  maiuine  philosophic  and  tlu'ologie  insip^  1  •  ^  ^ 

to  his  task,  not  in  a  tentative,  far  less  in 
from  sincere  desire  to  tiiul  out  some  such 
oi*t lie  mystery  as  may  serve  to  give  him  and  liisreac  e  ^  ^  - 

ot*  satisfactioii,  or  at  least  a  ray  ot  hope,  urn  ei  i  s  1 
awl'iil  darkness.  He  has  not  tully 

prett'iid  to  have  done  so,  but  solely  to  have  im  ua  <  111.  d:n 

where  the  solution  may  yet  be  found,  although  no  pio  c 
eternity,  lie  has  gonVup  the  Nile  to  that  point  ;v^ 

it  were,  the  main  ehannel  divides  from  f /iMnsl 

for  the  fountain,  M'hence  that  tloNVs,  he  las  !  -  .pi,.,,,! 

although  he  has  not,  like  llruce,  reached  ib  |  nn 

choly  privilege  of  mingling  his  tears  MTth  the  Mat? 
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style  in  wliieli  lie  has  i*oii(luct(‘(l  his  rosonreh,  is  a  tine  coinpro. 
inise  hetwi'cn  tlie  ])]iilosophi(*  and  tlie  popular,  althouj^li 
and  there  in  anxiety  to  he  cdear,  he  heeoni(‘s  ratlu‘r  loose  and 
deelainatorv.  The  writing  is  not  as  a  whole,  so  i‘X(|uisitelv 
j)olish(‘d  and  e(piahle  as  in  “The  (’hrist  (d  History,”  hut  is  in 
g(‘n(*ral  as  pellucid,  and  in  parts  more  powerful,  lad  us  (piote  a 
single  paragraph  : — 

“  The  All-Mii^iitv  Father  of  Minds  is  ndgning;  amidst  tlie  eriims. 
tlie  eonfiisioiis,  ami  the  sutVerinjjjs  ot  this  world,  lie  is  |mrsiiiiio;  a 
Divine  Flan;  |)nttin^  down,  first  moral,  and  then  physical  evil; 
im»diiyinjjf,  distributing,  allotting  physical  evil  in  order  tt>  put  diiwii 
moral  evil  ;  ridrii'ving  and  correcting  that  wiltiil  ahusi*  of  lihcrtv, 
which  is  tlu‘  original  and  sole  fountain  ot  all  that  degrades,  atiliets, 
and  polluti's  creation  ;  bringing  back  the  soul  of  man  to  its  riglitlul 
gnidi's,  ( \uisei(Mic(‘  and  Keason  ;  to  those  laws  which  alone  ought  to 
g»>vern  intelligent  moral  hiMiigs,  whicdi  indei'd  (in  tin*  lU'cessitv  id'tlie 
nature  of  things  (must  govtu’n,  if  eri'ation  is  to  lu'  a  haniiony; 
n'storing  and  reali/ing  the  original  Divine  idea  of  the  nniv(‘rsc  as  a 
reign  of  right(‘ousn(*ss,  truth,  and  love;  e.xhihiting  Fn'atioii  as  a 
family  and  a  home — the  Fverlastin'g  One  with  the  many  around  him, 
t‘aeh  a  gh'rious  and  s[iotless  rellectioii  of  the  Source  of  liciiig.'’ — 
Fp.  ‘J3S. 


To  pn'vi'ut  inisappreheiisious,  we  would  conclude  witli  as¬ 
suring  our  readtus,  that  if  Dr.  Young  has  given  in  this  volume 
less  proininenee  than  soim*  of  them  might  expc'ct  to  certain  car¬ 
dinal  (hud lines  of  the  Christian  faith,  such  as  the  atonement 
and  just itieat ion  by  faith,  it  is  not  that  he  dishelievc'S  them,  fur 
we  h'noir  that  he  does  liold  tlnun,  hut  simply  from  tin*  restriidioii 
of  his  plan,  which  was  that  of  grappling  with  one  sjarial  and 
verv  diflieult  theme.  Altogether  W(‘  regard  this  ahle  and  manlv 
volunu' with  a  certain  fi'eling  of  awe,  approaching  to  horror  and 
eonsternati»>n,  as  we  revolve  the  gloom v  theme  and  teel  t!iat  it 
has  a  height  and  depth,  and  length  and  hreadth,  which  pass  all 
understanding.  Ferhaps  Dr.  Young  has  gone  ahout  as  far  as 
man  in  this  mortal  state  ever  can  towards  the  s(dulion  of  the 
connexion,  not  more  inserutahle  than  confounding,  between 
Evil  and  fJod. 
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aut.  vr. —  Tsmcer;  or,  Smt/rna  and  ifs  Jh’ifish  Hospital  in  IS5(). 

Jiv  a  liudv.  JiOiiiloii ;  dames  MaiKlen,  LeaikMihall  Street. 

WniLsr  iiiiniy  liiive  iiii(lortaken  to  luirrato  with  historic  ^-ravity 
the  events  of*  the  late  war,  to  tell  ot‘  inovinj*^  accidents  hy  flood 
and  field,  a  Scotch  lady — one  of  that  Samaritan  band  who 
olfcri'd  their  services  as  nurses  to  the  army  of  the  East — has 
stepped  forth  to  nrord  her  experiences  of  its  varied  ineichmts 
in,  as  it  were,  a  side  scene  of  the  great  drama — the  Hospital. 
Reader,  he  not  alarmed  !  she  does  not  dedicate'  her  work  to 
details  of  snflering.  She  gives  no  unnecessary  direful  descrip¬ 
tions  of  sores  and  cataplasms,  of  fevi'rs  and  physic.  She  tells, 
liow('vcr — and  tells  lightly  iind  ideasantly — many  an  aiu'cdote  of 
doctor,  patient,  and  nurse ;  gives  si'iisihle  accounts  of  tin' 
Hospital,  and  the  system  of  its  management,  and  lets  us  know 
something  about  what  she  saw  of  Turkish,  (ireek,  and  Jewish 
life  in  Smyrna. 

Mverywhere  on  their  journey,  she  and  her  sisters  in  this  woi  k 
of  charity  were  treated  with  respect,  the  ohjc'ct  of  their  mission 
being  understood  by  all.  At  the  railway  station  as  tlu'V  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  train,  the  officials  doffed  their  hats,  and  that  too 
with  a  solemnity  that  told  deeply  on  their  moved  spirits.  When 
landing  at  1  Boulogne,  a  party  (d‘  jn)i.s.sar(lc.s  assemhh'd  on  the 
pi('r  to  hid  them  welcome.  One  of  these  women  impiirc'd  of 
our  fair  friend  if  her  associate's  were  roairs;  but  on  Ix'ing 
informed  that  tlu'v  were  only  Ibitish  wonu'n  who  had  litth'  to 
do  at  honu',  and  were  willing  to  go  out  from  a  sense'  e)f  duty 
anel  re'iider  what  siu'cenir  they  coidel  to  the  we)undeel  in  the 
(’riinea,  she'  e‘xe*laimeel  that  tlie'V  we're  hravrs  frnunvs,  anel  were 
doing  a  granel  thing.  The  impre'ssion  pie)elue  ('d  was  the  gre'ate'r, 
that  these  ladies  went  e)ut  e)f  their  fVe'e  ae*e*e)rd,  uneh'r  the  ceni- 
sfraint  of  no  vow.  ()ccasie)nally  a  little  ph'asantry  takes  place, 
file  railway  guarels  e)n  ejpe'iiing  the'  ele)e>rs  e)f  the  carriage's  anel 
fineling  them  full  eef  women  e*le)the'd  in  gre'V,  weeulel  slam  them  te), 
muttering,  “(V.s  rrli(jicasrs  ^imjlaises"'  upon  whiedi  some  erne  of 
the  ladie's  weudel  remark,  “  Yeni  mistake,  my  friend,  we  arc 
met  relif/irases  Anf/laises,  but  Anfjlaiscs  nliffiensrs.^^* 

At  Malta  they  kiu'w  sufficient  of  the  language  to  unelerstand 
that  the  edder  portion  e)f  the  male  j)opulation,  with  a  goe)el  eleal 
of  enthusiasm,  calleel  tlu'm  “  ange'ls,”  and  the'  ye)unger  “  asses,’’ 
as  they  pa.sse'el  threeugh  the  street.  However,  withe)ut  any 


♦  The  word  rvliijienf^e  in  the  first  instance  signifies  a  nnn,  a  Sister  of 
tharity,  of  Mercy,  tAc. ;  any  woman  who  dedicates  herself  to  religion  hy  a 
vow.  In  the  second,  it  is  simply  used  as  an  adjective,  and  means 
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casualties  of  any  kind,  although  the  romance  of  their  undor- 
takin*;  wore  off  a  little  whilst  crossing*  the  Cliannel,  and  when 
first  (HI  the  ^lediterranean,  they  arrived  safely  at  Smyrna,  their 
earnestness  and  determination  nowise  damped,  not  even  by 
the  heavy  rain  amidst  which  they  landed. 

“  Mow  it  (lid  rain  !  ”  exclaims  our  adventurous  ])]iilant]u-opist,  “  aiui 
how  wrt'tclied  and  uncomfortable  evervlhin^  hooked  as  I  came  on 
d(*ck  to  take  my  first  view  of  ‘  the  Qiu‘en  City  of  the  Jievant— 
JsnuMM-,  the  Beautiful!’  If  it  were  possible  for  Smyrna  to  have 
lookisl  u^ly,  it  must  have  done  so  then ;  but  no,  the  bay  with  its 
sph'udid  st'ttin^  of  hills  and  mountains  of  every  form  and  hue;  the 
town,  commencing  literally  in  the  sea,  and  rt'aching,  with  its  pictiir- 
es4ju(*  Ittmses,  mosipies,  minarets,  and  j^roves  of  cyprc'ss,  nearly  totlu^ 
toj)  of  tht‘  hill  on  which  it  is  built,  and  which  is  crowned  by  a  ruiiied 
(\nstle,  while  a  little  farther  down,  conspicuous  from  all  (piarters  with 
its  sinu;le  cypress,  stands  isolated  and  alone  the  u;rave  of  Bolycarp;— 
all  formed  a  picture  which  (‘ven  then  convinced  me  it  had  not  been 
misnamtal — ‘  Ismeer  the  Beautiful!’  ” 

The  first  s(*rious  inconvenience  experienced  hy’  our  friend  was 
the  difliculty  of  procuring  hoard  and  lodt>ini;‘,  matti'is  being 
conduct (‘d  liert‘  as  els(‘where  on  the  })art  of  the  hoine*g‘ov(‘riiing 
})owers  with  the  most  delectable  want  of  forethought  and 
manap'inent.  They  might  as  well  have  dro])j)ed  down  from 
the  >ki(‘s;  for  although  a  rumour  had  reached  Sniyina  that  a 
hatch  of  ladv-nurses  and  washerwomen  were  to  he  sent  out,  no 
oflicial  announcc'inmit  of  the  niimbiT  or  the  time  of  arrival  had 
htH'ii  madi\  so  that  no  prei)arations  for  their  ri'ceptiun  existed. 
Idii'  only  two  hotels  in  the  town  were  full.  However,  by  dint  of 
sepu'ezing;  and  compressing:,  room  was  found  for  the  nurses  in  the 
llot(‘l  d’Orimit  ;  the  lady-superintendent  and  her  husband  got  a 
chamber  at  the  other  ;  whilst  the  sixteen  ladic'S  were  stowed 
away  aniong.st  the  family  of  the  ])urveyor  of  the  Hospital,  or 
rather  amongst  his  wife's  family;  the  father  receiving  four,  two 
sons  oth(‘r  four  eacdi,  and  a  married  daughter  lour.  It  was, 
tlu‘rcti)i*t‘,  t'xcec'dingly  desirable  that  a  house  should  be  ])rocurcd 
«  for  these  ladii's,  and  as  near  the  Hosjntid  as  possible.  One  was 
at  last  found  in  a  sulliciently  habitable  condition  to  accommo¬ 
date,  and  near  enough  to  the  Hospital  not  to  fatigue  them  by  a 
long  walk  before  their  dutic's  commenced.  The  house  externally 
lookt'd  by  a  blank  wall  and  a  small  wooden  door  upon  the 
stri'ct  ;  inti'rnally,  ujion  a  court,  a  part  of  which  was  j)aved  with 
smooth  stones  of  (lifferent  cidours,  inlaid  so  as  to  represent 
flowers  and  fanciful  designs,  and  a  j)art  railed  off  to  foini  a 
ganh'ii.  Around  three  sides  of  the  court  extended  the  dwelling 
house',  consisting  of  bi'd-rooms,  bath-rooms,  two  or  three  dark 
closets,  and  a  dining-hall — nine  rooms  in  all,  accommodating 
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tvronty  persons.  On  the  fniirfli  ci*  7  i 

tlio  wall  wliieh  I'oiiuccicd  tliciiMviih  '••'\I<i|olioii  oflu'es,  andii 
‘■'."‘'n'lf,'  11.0  l,„uso  a  llio]  ,  •  lI‘o  loan, 

imod  VOS, d, ale  out  of  wlnVl,  ,1a  ,  ,1  ^ 

A  '''?‘'^".oc.nvonaMaa.  exporioaoo, 

i-H'afum  .a  a  Turkish  hoaso  was  ,1  .  •  ,  '‘'''■‘'V'’’'’" ''''"t 

0  wa.doas,  ,ho  oao  lookia-  oatsi  h  ,  ,  ''7,”"" 

other  la  ujwai  ,ho  vosfihulo  (hov 1 1  ^  '‘'’"""'  v  aad  ,lic 

doao  ,0  a  liri.ous  hear,.  ’  ‘ 'l-a(  i.riva.y  .so 

or  very  ,,ria.i,ivo  dcs,..!,,- 

ma.le  ImoI,  ihr  ,ho  a.a.snai,,,  ear  dl  "‘‘f  "T'-l.eds.ead 

'o  'aa„iv.sse.s,  pdhnvs,  ,v;ro's,u,7'r‘"''''l'''-'’ 

Ole  two  Iat((‘r”  cniMMl.*  ,  ^  with  wool. 

,o  aapiek  aaTe  ^aur  I7k  (li.il ;  a.al  I 

-b-  »<.au  i,,«  hv',ri,d,tea:.d  ';::i t;;:::  "r?'-'-' 

1  .  -  ;"“l ‘I'O  iia))j-oj)rie,v  of  I,i(.(i,i|,i,  T  '‘hoat  it()v<-i'ameal  pro. 

''o  l.a.l  eoa.-se  aa'hle.'u.h.ai  e!lt,  a  'T  ‘  '  ‘‘'t  ,hea,  alo.a- 

tWli  ooia],eri)aae.”-_|>,  os.  ‘  ’'"'o  l>*a'ike,s,  aa.l  a  laa-se- 

o<■?lI!^Iwelh•a;;'  w'''T,^w;^a  h!:'''  "'‘".‘r  "ait 

s,o,eys  hioh,  eonsi.s,ia<r  oh  a  nr  in  ,l.,-e<, 

y.-Io,;.  The  '  JIo.sid,'al’  '•o'daha'd  IZiT'V-'- 

tsl  r 

la  order  ,o  he  ree.rrnixed  •md  <  '  •  7^'’’  lauLa'd 

whom  ,hov  .served  i'  H'o  re.speet  of, he 

0'T-i.ai/er.s  of  ,his  elnri,al,i  ^  '’‘oaftht  advi.sahle  hv  (he 
"asherwoaica  .should  .  I|  .  ’  '■'''’•o.s,  nar.ses  and 

’  •'’'.'■'1'  o,  brown  holh.nd  I  bVl'o  "Ui'ses  wore  a  belt 

‘p'Oxl"  ea.i.roider^l  '^  it'^'K  "■■‘t'*  “N.nyra  ' 

“"■.V  lor  the  he., ter  wo.Ti.rl '’a  ‘  T'f  ^''■‘‘""'oll.V  foun,!  neecs- 

ol'ordinato  jeosiiion  .shoahTlrn  " llait  tho.se  in  a 
'•oai  their  superintendents.  iCb'd t '''"‘'"Kuis'*  ‘I'oa. 

^  I^At  was  eonseepientiy  retained 
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l)V  the  former,  and  left  off  by  the  ladies.  Tt  is  a  pity  tliat  any 
inisuiiderstaiidinjr  should  have  arisen  amonj^st  those  who  had 
so  nobly  devoted  themselves  to  the  siieeour  of  the  weak  and  tlio 
wouikKhI,  at  the  risk  ot  their  o\Nn  li\es,  about  the  lank  they 
w(‘re  to  oeeuiiy.  Servants,  nurses,  and  washerwomen,  we  are 
told,  went  out  with  an  idea  that  they  were  to  be  placed  on  an 
eipialitv  with  thv  ladies,  and  that  bi'cause  the  lattm*  had  taken 
upon  tliein  the  ollice  ol  nurses,  that  they  had  lovteited  the 
rt'speet  due  to  their  former  ])osition.  This  misunderstandin<^, 
we  are  happy  to  tlnd,  was  ri'ctitied  in  the  eml,  and  all  cun- 
tributt'd  in  pt  rfeet  harmony  to  this  work  ot  charity. 

Th(‘  reader  will  doubtless  be  curious  to  know  someth  in  <»•  about 
the  (x'cupations  and  the  duties  ot  the  nurses.  At  tlrst  thinos 
W(‘i’e  in  a  deplorabh'  state,  lb*,  ^leyer  had  not  arrivi'd,  and  the 
rules  and  I’c^uhitions  had  not  been  tixed,  so  that  each  acted 
accordin;^  to  his  <>r  lu'i*  individual  idea  ot  what  was  lu'st  to  he 
done,  d'liere  was  an  insutheiency  of  stores;  neitlier  pots  nor 
])ans,  ba>ins,  jugs,  nor  anything  in  which  to  keep  the  food  pre- 
parixl  for  the  men,  had  been  provided  ;  besides  whicli,  the 
kitcluui  uti'iisils  wi're  altogc'ther  inadetpiate  to  tlu‘  demand. 
At  length  things  lu'gan  to  assume  a  little  more  order,  and 
stori'-elosets  were  tit  ted  u}>  for  the  lady-nursc's  at  the  end  ot 
the  c(U’ri<lors.  In  tliese  elosets  were  shelves  and  drawers  and  a 
small  table,  and  a  couple  of  seats,  so  that  they  could  sit  and 
rest,  and  em[)loy  themsidves  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  be 
within  call. 

Tlu‘  good  achieved  bv  the  Sisters,  was  rather  of  a  moral  than 
of  a  jnactical  nature,  though  they  could,  if  nect'ssity  rccpiired 
it,  lend  a  hand  to  anything.  Their  principal  dutii's  c( moisted 
in  seeing  that  the  doctors’  orders  were  carried  out  with  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter — that  nothing  was 
done  out  of  time,  ovt‘r-done,  or  neglected — in  keejiing  systematic 
rc'gularity — and  ah<»V('  all,  in  exercising  a  moral  intluenci'  over 
the  soldiers.  'I’his  intluence  was  the  greater,  because  the  poor 
men  could  scarcelv  believe  that  ladies  in  an  independent 
position  of  life,  would  h‘el  such  interest  in  them  as  to  visit 
their  sick  K'ds  so  many  thousand  miles  away  from  home;  and 
when  they  found  that  such  was  the  case,  and  experienced,  day 
aftt'i*  day,  their  kind  and  unwearying  attentions,  their  gratitude 
knew  no  bounds.  The  men  were  conseipiently  very  submissive, 
and  rarelv  exhibited  anv  svmptoms  of  insubordination,  however 
hard  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them.  Only  in  the  instance oi 
smoking — which  was  forbidden  in  the  wards  —  is  it  recorded, 
that  divSolKHlience  occurred.  The  anti-smoking  regulations  were 
tiH»  much  for  them ;  they  would  do  anything,  risk  anything, 
sutler  anything,  but  they  must  smoke. 
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On  one  occasion  a  man  had  just  had  one  of  Ids  toes  taken  otf, 
under  tlie  iniliience  of  eddoroform.  It  hied  profusely;  and  tlu* 
surgeon  after  binding  it  up,  went  away,  giving  strict  iiijuiictioiis 
not  to  allow  the  j)atit'nt  to  move,  and  ])roinising  to  send  some 
inedicine  winch  In*  was  to  take  imnu'diately.  The  lady-nurse 
was  calk'd  away  for  a  few  minutes  to  another  ])atient,  hut  left 

strict  orders  that  M - was  not  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground. 

( )ii  her  return,  she  was  surprisial  to  tiiid  the  bed  empty ;  and 
afti'r  some  searching  she  discovt'red  him,  by  the  traces  of  blood 
on  the  stairs  and  corridor,  sitting  down  in  the  yard,  smoking 
his  pipe  with  the  greatest  s(i}hi  froid.  She  spoke  to  him  seriously 
about  disobeying  orders,  and  doing  himsidf an  injury;  hut  In* 
was  ])crfectly  callous  on  the  subject  of  his  toe.  She  succi'cded, 
howcv(‘r,  on  working  on  his  leelings  at  having  stained  tin*  cor¬ 
ridor  with  blood;  and  he  canu'  hack,  saying,  “  Indei'd,  ma’am, 
1  could  not  help  going  to  have  a  l)ipe,  for  that  was  the  nastiest 
stuli*  I  ev('r  got  drunk  on  in  my  life,”  alluding  to  the  taste  of 
tin'  chloi’oform.  Sometinu'S  the  nurses  could  not  fail  bc'ing 
attracted  to  the  wards,  guided  by  their  olfactory  nerves,  hut  the 
instant  they  (*ntered,  tin*  j)ipi'  was  smuggk'd  uinh'r  the  hed- 
clothes.  d'he  excuse*  was  generally  the  same:  “IMease,  ma’am, 
1  have'  the  tooth-ache  so  had.” 

A  good  deal  of  tact  was  necessary  to  deal  with  the  various 
tt'inpers  and  dispositions  of  the  soldiers,  so  as  to  insure  good 
order  and  peace  in  the  wards.  The  restraint  of  sickiu'ss  was 
not  always  suilicient.  To  illustrate  this,  we  shall  use  the  words 
of  our  authoress  in  the  anecdote  we  are  about  to  I’elate :  — 

‘‘  I  had,  in  one  of  my  wards,”  she  writes,  “an  Irishman,  C’ - , 

ratin'!’ a  ntnurais  fUfjrf,  and  used  to  have  fre((uent  complaints  made 
of  his  rinh'iu'ss  and  (|uarrels()me  disj)osition. 

“  One  day  while  sitting  in  my  ‘  den,’  I  heard  C - outsidt',  talking, 

and  eonstantlv  makimr  use  of  violent  language.  I  got  uj),  saying,  ‘  I 
must  tell  (‘—to  bc^iuiet.’ 

Voii  had  better  not,’  said  a  lady,  sitting  by,  ‘you  will  oidy  be 
answered  insolently.’ 

“I  went,  however,  and  said  very  (juietly,  ‘C - ,  I  am  sorry  to 

lu'ar  you  spi'ak  in  that  manner.  You  arc  the  only  man  in  tin* 
division  I  have  ('ver  heard  swear,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  do  it  again.* 

‘“Well,  mem.  I’m  sure  I  wouldn’t  do  nothing  to  ollind  you,  for 
ye’re  a  rale  leddv,  and  a  very  well-natun'd  leddy  too,  and  I  ax  yer 
l>ardon  ;  but  I  raly  didn’t  know  ye  was  in  there,  or  1  wouldn’t  hav(* 
done  it.’ 

‘“It  ought  not  to  make  any  dilYerence  to  you,  C - ,  whether  I  was 

there  or  not ;  it  is  equally  bad.’ 

“‘Thrue,  for  ye,  mem  ;  hut  faith,  it’s  very  dilllcult  for  a  soldier  to 
give  up  the  habit  of  swearing,  he’s  so  used  to  it;  hut  I’ll  try.’ 

“  A  very  short  time  after,  1  heard  a  sound  of  loud  voices  down  the 
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corridor,  and  went  out  to  rc>tOTV  peace.  I  found  C -  had  been 

at  ^rne  of  hi?  malpnictice?,  which  had  provoked  the  second  ladv  vi 
niv  divi?ion  to  s<*old  him  rather  sharply.  He  had  retorted  in  ii/» 
measured  laiii:uai:e.  and  1  came  up  ju<t  in  time  to  hear  him  -  iv: 
“  Ke|H>n  me.  then,  if  ve  like,  and  ^o  to  the  divil."  — 1\  101. 

We  have. :  IS  it  were  to  sot  ott*  this,  an  anecdote  of  an  lrishmaii*H 
pratitiide.  In  the  next  KhI  to  that  of  a  patient  wh  m  our 
autluiress  was  attendiin:,  lay  a  tall  Rxl-haired  serireant.  This 
st'rp'ant  always  evi-rl  her  with  what  slie  thoiiLrht  a  sullen  hv»k. 
Ih  in^  unable  to  fei'd  himself,  the  doctor  irave  our  fair  friend 
iKTini>sion  to  niako  s^>inethin‘>  palatable  for  him.  and  <he  made 
Inm  a  cu>tanl.  He  li*t  me  ftvd  liim  in  silence,"  she  telK  : 
“and  1  wa^  jrtdniraway  contirmed  in  my  impression  of  his  <ulleii- 
ne>s,  wluuiamo^t  fervent  exclamation,  in  the  richest  Irish  broiruo, 
uf  bless  ye.  ye*re  a  tine  woman!*  arrested  my  atteutiui. 

and  on  turnimr  round,  1  s;i\v  the  red-haircil  serireant  lookiti? 
after  me.  with  tears  in  his  eyes."  On  a  similar  occasion,  another 
jKitient  ndievinl  hi^  irrateful  heart  by  exclaiming.  “  Vou'rr  /e : 
u  \niman^  tjou're  a  hunijtl ! 

In  prepariiijr  litth'  delicacies  for  the  really  sick  patietUs.  and 
in  a»idium>  attentions  ui><»n  the  feebler,  it  sometimes  hap- 
jK.*ned  that  a  ft'cliuir  of  jealousy  was  cnirendered  amonirst  tlie 
others,  who  thouirht  tliemselves  neirlectcd  and  airirrievcd  accord- 
in*rly.  Kxtnuue  eircumsjHH'tion  had,  tln‘ref(U*e,  to  be  exeredsed : 
uiul  to  tlu‘  lioiumr  of  the  nurses,  it  should  be  stated,  that  tliey 
did  imj>o>e  u}H»n  themselves  ‘Treat  restraint  :  and  tliouoji  one 
patient  from  ln>  j^'cidiar  situation,  or  the  cliaraeter  of  his  dis. 
jMi^ition.  won  their  spirial  sympathies,  tliev  endeavoured  to  act 
impart iallv  towards  all. 

At  one  time  a  soot arian  jealousy  arose  in  the  Hospital  from 
the  Ibmian  Tatholic  priest  tiudinir  some  tracts  is-^ued  bv  the 
“  Kvan^dieal  Alliance  ShuiUv,*’  by  the  bed-side  of  one  of  the 
patients.  He  eom]»lained  that  the  nurses  liad  bet'n  trviuir  to 
purely tize  one  oi'  his  |H'(^ple,  and  in  his  remonst ranee  to  the 
idiaplain,  "aid:  “  1  cannot  think  what  these  people  (referrinir  to 
th»'  nur>es  are,  they  neither  Ix'loiiir  to  vou  nor  to  me:  the  oulv 
thinp'  1  can  compare  them  to,  are  a  sort  of  spiritual  Hashi- 
b  zouk" .  (hi  enteriuir,  patients  were  asked  whether  thev 
were  (  atholies  or  Ih'otestants.  (due  man  insisted  on  beiiiir  put 
down  a  “  Midhodee.  ^\  hen  iutormed  that  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  lor  .stating  what  st'ct  he  InToniri'd  to,  he  pertinaciouslv said. 
Hut  I  am  a  MetluHlee,  and  1  11  be  put  down  a  ^lothodee." 
riie  ruling  pas-iion  stronjr  in  death  was  exemplitied  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  another  patient,  who  exhibited  the  least  possible  amount 
ot  reliitii'iis  knowled^'',  but  who  had  fNOucf/s  lodired  in  the  hands 
ol  the  pur\e\i>r.  (.hi  being  asked,  when  there  was  no  prospect 
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of  hi'i  nx'ovory,  to  who!U  ho  wi<lu\l  to  loavo  it,  ho  moiitivMuxl 
hi<  fathor  uiul  mothor,  yot  Sivuunl  most  unwllHiii;  to  ^Kirt  with 
it.  LiH^kiiiiT  up  oaiTorlv  with  his  lar^'  simkoii  oyos,  attor  a 
short  jxuis<\  ho  s;iul.  **  Ihit  s  [H^siii  ,  I  iloii’t  dio,  thoy  o  ut  ^'t  it 
thon.  wull  thoy  'l  It*  I  don’t  dio,  I  wants  it  inysol’.” 

Ihit  all  this  whilo,  wo  havo  t’orirotton  to  *^ivo  tho  roador  an 
idea  of  tho  dutios  |vrfornu\l  by  tho  laily-nurNos.  It  must, 
thon'fi'iw  Iv  promistnl  that  all  ladios  and  nursos  thrvnii;lu>ut  tho 
istahlishmont,  aot<\l  iindor  tho  ordors  ot  tb.o  nunlioal  sujx'i*- 
iiitondont,  oommunioatiHl  by  tho  lady-su|vrintondont. 

VhWf  Sifter  o/  the  Ihr^’^ion. — Tho  dutios  oi'  tho  ohiof  sistor  of 
tho  division,  oonsistod  in  takitt^  oaro  of  tho  Ivvldiinr.  linoti. 
drosses,  utoiisils,  c'vo.  of  tho  wards  ovor  whioh  she  was  appointed  ; 
of  visitiiiiT  tho  rooms  froquontly  in  tho  ooui-so  of  tho  dav  to 
SIX'  that  tlio  roirulations  woro  striotly  adlioivd  to,  and  tho  doc¬ 
tors’  ordors  oarrioil  out,  and  of  sondiiiir  for  tho  surijivn  should 
a  siiddon  ohaniro  tako  plaoo  in  any  of  tho  patients.  Slio  luul 
also  to  SiX'  that  tho  meals  woro  roi^ularly  served  up.  and  in  tho 
just  proportion  ;  that  tho  beds  and  linen  were  oliainrod  at  tho 
pn^jvr  time:  and  tliat  tho  most  sorupiilous  cleanliness  was 
every  whore  on  forced.  Tho  division  to  which  slu'  boloniriHl.  was 
placed  under  her  immodiato  cliariro,  as  well  as  tho  superintond- 
oueo  of  tho  sisters,  nursos.  ward-master  and  male  attendants 
attached  to  it.  It  was  her  duty  also  to  i^ivo  in.  between  tlu' 
hours  of  nine  and  ton  in  tho  morninir,  to  tho  resident  medical 
othcer,  a  return  of  tho  articles  wanted  in  her  division,  and  she 
was  rcquinnl  to  bo  in  attendance  from  oii^lit  a.m.  five  r.M. 

Second  simply  assisted  the  chief  sister  of  lu.'r  ilivisii>n. 

and  in  case  of  her  absence,  took  her  place.  Somotimos  a  por¬ 
tion  of  tho  patients  was  allotted  to  her,  to  whom  she  admin- 
istcrcxl  medicines  and  drinks. 

Xnr.<e.<. — The  nursos  were  roipiired  to  bo  on  duty  from  six  a.m. 
to  half-past  ei^ht  r.M.,  o.xcopt  durimr  such  intervals  as  wort* 
necessary  for  their  meals;  to  obey  tho  ordors  of  tho  medical 
otliccr  in  dressinii;  wounds,  \’c. :  to  administer  drinks,  modicino, 
i'ce. ;  to  watch  carefully  tho  state  of  tho  patients,  and  to  report 
proo^rcss  to  tho  chit'f  sister  in  case  of  any  unfavourable  turn. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  tho  merits  of  these  reu:ulations, 
or  tho  ollicioncy  with  which  they  were  carried  out.  Nothing 
that  could  add  to  the  restoration  of  a  patient,  if  it  woro  attain- 
ahlc,  was  neglected.  Ihit,  besides  administering  to  their  iHulily 
wants,  there  was  an  ocpial  necessity  for  occupying  their  minds,  and 
thus  relieving  tho  dull  monotony  of  their  oxisteiu’o.  Various 
oxjHHlicnts  wore  resorted  to.  Sometimes  tho  ladies  would  tauploy 
them  in  performing  little  otliccs  t)f  kindness  for  them,  or  invent 
occupations  and  amusements.  Sometimes  they  gave  one  an  egg 
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to  iH'at,  anotlier,  a  loinon  to  squeeze,  a  third,  rice  to  pieh,  a  fourth, 
u  till  to  eleaii,  a  fifth,  rules  to  copy,  iS:e.  cKre.  lliese  of  eourso 
were  the  eonvaleseent. 

Manv  of  tliein  employed  themselves  in  makiiu^  small  presents  for 
the  ladies  ami  nurses,  such  as  slippers  and  elu'ss-hoards  made  from 
pieees  of  their  old  eoals;  earvetl  puzzles  and  ornaments,  many  of 
them  verv  ingenious  ;  little  mateh-boxes,  made  in  lorin  ot  modern 
])00ts  and  s1um‘s  ;  ring's  made  of  hair,  while  some  iniL^raved  the 
names  of  the  Sisters  on  tin'  spoons  and  other  artieles  belon^^inn^  to 
the  sti>ri‘-elosets,  whieh,  if  put  down  for  a  moment,  were  sure  to  dis¬ 
appear.’’ —  V.  113. 

’rheinost  fashionable  enqdoynieut,  however,  was  ruu:-inakini>. 
t  hie  (h\serilM‘(l  hv  our  authoress  must  have  been  very  tdi'i^aut 
and  interest  in jj:.  It  was  made  out  of  the  coats  worn  at  tin'  dif- 
ferc'iit  en^ai^enu'uts.  In  the  (*entre  was  a  wroatli  of  laurel  of 
nsl  cloth,  to  reprt'sent  the  blood-stained  laurel  <d' vietoiy,  whil>t 
the  flap:  of  the  three  (’liristian  allied  nations  were  so  arrane:(Ml  as 
to  set*m  to  uplndd  the  tlajj:  of 'Fiirkcw  from  fallini^.  d’ln*  crown, 
with  tin'  rose,  the  .shamrock,  and  the  thistle,  and  the  initials  of 
the  thicen  and  Prince  Albert,  ornameiiti'd  the  top.  The  name 
of  tin'  lady  to  wliom  the  ru<i^  was  ^iven  figured  hetwc'en  the 
tlai;>.  Many  otln*r  devices,  such  as  huo^les,  cannon,  .sliot,  camp 
uti'iisils,  the  words  Alma,  lidvcrmann,  and  Halakhiva,  were 
interwovi'ii  into  it,  whilst  at  the  bottom,  “  JVacc  to  the  hravi',’’ 
and  on  either  side  of  it,  “Smyrna  Hospital,”  com]d('t('(!  the 
de.'-i^n.  Her  Maji'sty,  hearing  of  this  curious  manufacture, 
dt'.nired  to  st'c'  it,  and  having  .seen  it,  expressed  a  wish  to  ho 
allowed  to  ki'cp  it. 

'Fin'  intellectual  wants  of  the  soldiers  were  not  neirlected.  It 
is  true,  tin'  library  was  not  very  t'xtensive :  a  portion  of  the 
cha]>t'l  In'in;.^  .scret'iied  otf  for  the  n'ception  of  such  ho(d<s  as 
were  sent  out  from  Knj^land.  “A  ^rcat  many  of  tin'  hookssent 
out  were  (piite  ustde.ss,”  writes  our  authoress,  “  but  wo  had  some 
verv  suitahh'  ones,  whi('h  they  read  with  much  aviditv.’’ 
“  ( ’'liamlM'rs’s  Mi.scellany,”  was  in  j^roat  request  ;  also,  the  Leisure 
Hour,  the  Uonw  Frlrtu/,  the  Familt/  lleraJd,  Lives  of  Lord 
Xel.son  and  the  Duke  of  AVellin^ton,  (  arleton’s  “  Tales  of  the 
Irish  I’easantry,”  and  above  all,  “Brave  AVords  for  Brave 
Sddiers  and  Sailors.’  A  convalesciuit  patient  actc'd  as  librarian 
uinh'r  the  diri'ction  of  the  chaplain,  kept  account  of  the  hooks 
p^ivt'U  out  to  t'ach  division,  and  exchanged  them  for  those  whieh 
had  Ih'OU  in  other  wards.  The  “Mosipie  Ward,”  one  of  the 
]>rettie.st  in  the  huildinjr,  was  allotted  to  invalided  sergeants, 
wln»  took  a  pride  in  keeping  it  neat  and  tidv.  Tlu'V  also 
cut  up  the  lUusfruti  d  London  ^cics,  mounted  the  pictures  on 
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Miic  paper,  and  liinig  them  thus  iVamed  around  the  walls  of 
tlie  room ;  the  one  occupying*  the  most  prominent  ])lace,  beinji^ 
the  (hieen  present iu*^  the  medals  to  the  Ch-imean  soldiers. 

“  Wh  itini;  verses,”  we  are  told,  “  us(mI  to  he  a  favourite  ainuseiuent 
ainoiii,^  many  of  them  (the  palieiits).  1  subjoin  souu*  versi's  written 

bv  a  luau,  K - ,  a  j>atieut  of  Dr.  Wood’s,  who  had  a  very  bad 

piihuouarv  eomplaiut,  which,  it  was  tliou^ht,  would  prevent  Ids  ever 

scciui?  ap:aiu  the  bright  green  fields  of  Old  Dnglaud.  Jhit  F - 

had  brighter  pros])ects  in  view,  and  looked  for  a  better  country,  even 
a  heavenly!  lie  did  live  to  reach  hoine ;  but  whether  alive  now  or 
not,  1  cannot  tell.  During  his  stay  in  hospital  he  wrote  out  for  him¬ 
self  a  s(*h‘etion  of  texts  from  Scripture,  making  tlumi  into  a  little 
book,  which  he  called  ‘  Dailv  b\K)d  and  lu‘  evidenced  bv  his  conduct 
and  temper  that  he  did  live  by  the  Word  of  Ood, — 

‘desns.  Thou  jm'ciotis  bleeding  Lamb  ! 

To  Thy  dear  side  I  come  ; 

For  in  Thy  blessed  Word  1  find 
That  Thou  wilt  cast  out  none. 

Oh,  that  my  heart  was  filled  with  love 
To  love  Thy  bless(‘d  name  ! 

And  see  Thee  with  an  eye  of  faith — 

That  loving  bodv  slain. 

‘‘‘  Help  me  to  feeil  on  Thy  dear  Word 
With  true  and  loving  faith, 

That  1  may  love  Thee  bidter,  Lord, 

And  sc'e  Thy  smiling  face. 

“  ‘  Oh,  melt  my  heart  t<i  glowing  love. 

And  draw  my  soul  to  d’he(‘ ! 

That  1  may  look  to  d'hee  above, 

And  in  Thy  death  to  Calvary  !  ’  ” 

h(‘u  the  men  had  sufhcieutly  recovered  to  leave  for  tlie 
Crimea,  or  W('re  reported  so  invalided  as  to  bo  scnit  home,  the 
sejiaration  from  their  nurses  was  very  tiainful.  ^lany  a  poor 
fellow  who,  just  strong  enough  to  move  about,  was  ordered  to 
join  his  regiment,  looked  wistfully  bacik  upon  the  good  treat¬ 
ment  he  liad  received,  and  fancied  health  scarcely  a  blessing 
with  the  loss  of  so  much  kind  attention.  Otluus  again,  homc- 
j^ick,  longed  to  be  witli  their  families  and  friends  in  bhigland. 
^ot  a  ft*w,  however,  looked  forward  even  on  their  bed  of  sick¬ 
ness  to  the  time  when  they  should  be  on  tlie  battle-field  again, 
fighting  by  the  side  of  their  comrades,  and  xvinnng  with  them 
other  Almas,  other  Inkermaiis,  and  other  Dalaklavas. 

“uMight  1  march  through  life  again. 

In  spite  of  every  ill, 

To  the  end  of  life’s  campaign 
1  would  be  a  soldier  still,”  — 
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KASTEKN  HOSPITALS  AND  LADY-NTRSKS. 


is  the  hiirtheii  ol*  ii  poem  Irecpieiitly  repeated  hy  otlu'r  of  the 

llospital-patiiaits. 

As  we  have  helore  said,  the  exj)eri<‘uees  ol‘  our  Aii^lo-Saiua- 
ritaii  were  n(»t  eontiiied  to  th(‘  Hospital.  \\  lu'ii  luu*  duties  were 
less  arduous  and  ])r(‘ssiutr»  slu'  contrived  to  visit  tlu‘  hazaars, 
aeec'pt  invitations  to  wi'ddinj^s  and  otlnu*  doinestie  festivals,  and 
to  eidh'ct  much  curious  information  Irom  tlu‘  ladies  of  Siuyriia. 
Occasionally  she  ventund  to  join  a  party  and  make  an  excur- 
sioii  into  tile  countrv  ;  hut  the  statt'  ot  the  country  did  la^t 
allow  of  manv  such  excursions,  brigaiidaiife  l)ein<^  the  ordi'r  of 
the  <lav  as  wcdl  as  of  the  ni^dit. 

W(‘  h  ave  an  ainusini:^  account  of  tlie  sidzure  of  a  ]diysiciaii 
whiidi  we  ar(‘  tempted  to  givi*  as  complete  as  the  limits  of  om* 
s])ace  will  ptuniit  us.  It  not  only  is  amusing  in  itself,  hut  it 
will  tuiahh*  our  ri'aders  to  judji^e  for  themscdves  of  tlu‘  manner 
in  which  our  fair  authoros  tells  her  own  stories  : — 


“  Oil  tluM‘veuin^  of  Smulay,  the  10th  of  .Iiim*,  we  wi*re  put  into  a 
dre.-ulful  stat<*  of  e\cil»‘uu*iit  hy  the  tidiiios  of  tlu^  ca|)tui\‘  of  Dr. 
^I'Kalth.  «»ue  of  the  residtuit  medical  men  of  Smyrna,  hy  a  party  of 
tJri'ck  hri^auds,  i>f  whom  rumours  had  hciui  alloat  some  time.  .  . 

'flic  news  was  not  loii^  in  reaching  Smyrna,  and  almost  all  the 
pmtlemeu  of  our  party  wi*re  tpiickly  in  tlu‘  saildUx  soiiu' on  donkeys, 
others  oil  liorsehaek,  eai.!;t‘r  to  ri'seiu*  poor  Hr.  ^IvKaitli,  ami  ju'rhaps 
hardlv 1  so  to  ciicouiittu’ and  capturi*  the  robbers.  (uMU'ral  Storks 
immediately  ordered  (Uit  all  his  available  men  ami  luauhal  tluaii. 
'flic  I*  asha  stMit  out  Alimal  Hey  and  the  'J'urkish  police  fore(‘;  in 
fact  twtuythiui,^  that  could  lu*  done  was  done.  .  .  'fbi*  puiMiit 

lasttal  all  ui^lit,  and  in  spiti*,  as  it  aftm'wards  ajijX'ared,  of  their 
heiiio  M'veral  times  close  upon  the  robbi*rs’  track,  tlu'V  could  >ee  no 
tract's  of  iliem  or  their  victims,  and  returned  home  fatigued  and 
disluairteiietl. 


“  (inait  sympathy  was  felt  lor  jioor  ^Irs.  ]\HKaitli,  who  had  live 
youiii;  childnMi.  and  was  not  in  circumstanci's  to  pav  the  larot*  ransom 
they  would  jirobably  diMiiaml,  t'veu  if  his  lite  were  spari'd.  lie  was, 
mort'over,  by  im  iiii'ans  a  strong  person,  and  was  not  at  all  unlikely 
to  sink  umhu*  tin*  tatioiu's  of  jierpetuallv  iimvin^  from  fastness  to 
tastiu'ss  in  the  moimlains,  as  they  seldom  rmnain  more  than  twelve 
hours  in  a  place  in  order  to  elude  pursuit,  and  oi'iu*rallv  moved  at 
lULiht,  H'stiiio  duriii<»  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  some  of  their  numerous 
hiiliiuj-plaees. 

“  I  lu*  tollowiuij;  'hiy?  one  by  one,  the  other  pt'rsons  who  had  been 
carried  away,  returned,  haviiio  bei‘n  droppi'tl  at  dilfeiHUit  places  and 
at  eoiisidi'rabh*  distam*es  tr^uu  each  other,  in  ordt*r  to  prevt'iit  their 
heiii^  able  to  ^i\(*  a  clue  to  tlu*  robbers’  route  soon  ciioui^h  t«)  ht;  ot 
aii\  Use.  t hie  w as  re-eondueted  almost  to  the  town,  ami  buiiid  on 
tlu*  top  ol  Mount  Pai'us,  hound  in  a  small  tower,  appaia'iitly  one  ot 
the  outposts  ot  the  (Jenoese  Fort.  !None  of  thest*  set‘nu*d  to  he 
iible  to  give  a  very  accurate  account  of  things.  They  were  carried 
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;i\v:iv,  IkkI  bail  a  V('rv  roiigl)  iiivi)liiiitarv  rich',  and  soino  of  tbcin  a 
forivd  niarrli  back  a«j;ain.  'fbis  was  all  ibcy  could  tell,  except  that 
pr.  M'Uailb  wasalive,  still  in  tbe  bands  of  ibe  robbers,  and  bad  been 
struck  across  liie  lu'ad  and  woutided. 

‘•'fliiswas  terrible  news  for  ptu)r  Mrs.  M'Kaitb;  but  tlu‘  same 
t'VtMUiii;  sbe  bad  a  nott*  from  lu‘r  bnsband,  sayinu:,  ‘  he  was  wtdl  with 
tlu‘ exception  of  a  bruise,  but  was  dreadfully  fatijjjmal;  and  unless  a 
ransom  of  CllK)  could  be  [)aid,  be  could  not  survive  tbe  life  be  was 
Icailim^.’ 

**(lcncral  Stork.s  did  not  tbiidv  it  ri<;bt  at  once  to  au;ree  to  tbe 
ransom.  It  was  a  V(‘ry  bad  privedent,  and  once  ^iven  in  to,  it  would 
subject  tbe  wbob*  stalf  to  endb*ss  troid)le  and  danj;i‘r  durimj^  ibeir 
Slav.  It  was  mucb  wislnal  to  crush  tlu‘  systimi  at  once  at  wbati'ver 
cdsl.  .  .  .  fbe  bunt  still  went  on;  and  tin*  si'cond  day  tbe  'furkish 
polic(‘  cann*  in  sii^bt  of  them;  and  tboue^b  tln'v  wen*  a  ctmsidt'rably 
.stroni^n*!’  force  than  tin*  robbers,  1  am  soi-ry  to  r(‘cord  that,  upon 
bcin^"  liix'd  at,  and  seciiii^  one  or  two  of  t  heir  numbc'r  fall,  they  tbrt'W 
down  their  arms,  and  ran  away;  n|)on  which  a  second  nn*ssen^t‘r  was 
sent  to  sav :  ‘  If  vv(‘  wanti'd  to  capture*  tln*m,  we  bad  better  si*nd  out 
men,  and  not  faint-lu‘arte*d  wonu*n.’  It  was  now  thought  advisable, 
Mrs.  M'baitb  lK*inL(  si'iaously  ill,  and  all  tbini^s  tak(*n  into  consider¬ 
ation,  to  ^ive  tin*  ransom,  tin*  l*asba  en^^aujing  to  l•t*fund  it,  and  not 
to  slackt*u  bis  t*ndeavours  to  put  down  tln^  re‘bt‘ls.  ddie  sum  was 
accordiu'^ly  sent  by  a  sbepbenl,  who  bad  bee*n  imnle  tlu'ir  emissary ; 
but  no  one  was  tb(*r(*  to  rece'ive  it.  As  tbe  [)ursuit  did  not  slacken, 
they  wi*re  probably  afraiel  to  approach  in  case  of  a  surprise*.  iMiially, 
however,  tbe  ransom  re*acbe*el  its  destinat ie)n,  and  Dr.  M‘Kaitb  was 
re*ste»re‘el  te>  bis  family,  e*e)m[)b*tely  we)rn  out  with  fati;;ue,  on  tbe 
Moinlay  we*ek  afte*r  bis  seizure*,  unhurt,  with  tbe*  t*\e*e*ptie)n  oftbe*ble)W 
on  tin*  be*ael  wbie*b  I  have*  mentie)in'd,  the  ellee*ts  e)f  which  we*re  ap- 
pare'iit  lor  a  loni;  time,  'fbis  ble)\v,  it  appe*ar.'<,  was  rather  tbe  elfect 
of  ae’cidcnt  than  eU'sion.” — 1*.  1  It) — 117. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  be  critical  on  the  style  of  our  liunuiiie 
authoress.  Wc  are*  in(U*bte“(l  te)  tin*  pai>-e's  e)l*  lier  interesting  book 
for  more  than  we  can  (*vcn  ])e>ssibly  allude*  te>.  The*  sce'iics  and 
.dv(*tcli('s,  tbe*  ane‘cde)les  and  incide*nts  we*  have  already  ^iven, 
must  convince*  the  re'aeU*!*  lioxv  much  there  remains  behind  of 
wbut  is  rcallv  aniusiny:. 


"^iiirf  lloticfs. 


The  Geographical  Word-E.rpositor.  By  Jklwin  Adams,  T.C.B. 
bom^man  anel  Co. 

A  MOST  useful  little  addition  to  tbe  Kelue*ational  Library.  Although 

brutessiug  to  be  “  for  tbe  use  of  ])upil-teacbers  and  tbe  uppe'r  clas.ses 

^  ^  1.  *> 
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in  soliool,”  it  has  a  much  more  "cncral  claim.  Xot  only  newspaper 
rcadtTs,  hut  not  a  tew  hookmen  are  ij^norant  of  tlio  derivation  of 
numerous  «;eo<xraphi«'al  words  which  are  constantly  tallini;  in  their 
wav,  and  of  wliieh  the  etymoloj;v  is  a  key  to  a  world  of  int(‘resti!l^» 
inturmation.  d'he  size  and  price  are  such  as  to  make  this  little 
volunuj  accessible,  a.s  it  is  sun*  to  be  welcome,  to  the  humblest 
library. 


St/strmafir  Throlojy.  By  Kalph  Wardlaw,  1>.]>.  Edited  by  .1.  ]{. 
(himpbell,  M.A.  ^  ol.  I.  Ad  am  and  Charles  Black.  Edinburi»h: 
IS.jti. 


The  friends  (d*  Br.  Wardlaw,  and  the  relii2:ious  world  "oner.ally, 
will  be  ph‘ased  to  lu'ar  that  his  lectures  on  Systematic  Theoloi^y  nre 
in  the  courst*  of  publication,  aiul  that  the  first  volume  is  nowont. 
AVe  purptjst*,  in  a  future  number,  to  riwiew  it  at  lengtii,  but  we 
cannot  delav  calliiiLj  the  attentitm  of  our  readi'rs  to  it.  The  volume 
begins  with  seviTal  introductory  lectures,  one  ot  which  is  on  tlu* 
benefit  of  education  tor  the  Christian  ministry;  and  another,  on  the 
use  and  abuse  of  svstoms  of  the«)loi;y.  'fhe  doctriiu'  of  the  divine 
existence  is  the  next  tlienu*,  in  the  discussion  of  which,  reference  is 
madi*  to  tin*  ari;uments  a  priori  and  d  puatiTiori^  the  doctrine  of 
cau.se  and  etb‘ct,  the  tpiestion  of  final  cau.ses,  and  various  systems  of 
atheism  and  eosmotronv.  riu‘  evidences  of  CMirislianit v  are  after- 
wanls  investigated,  and  the  volume  closes  with  lectures  on  the  jicr- 
fectitnis  of  (5i)d.  (bir  readers  will  perceive  that  the  volume  treats  of 
a  varitdy  ot‘  mo>t  important  and  inten'stiiiix  tojnes.  Altlu'iii;ii 
writtmi  tor  stmlmits,  it  is  adapted  to  tlu*  capacity  of  every  (’hristian 
of  onlinary  intellii;ence  ;  is  composed  in  an  attractive  stvle,  ami 
will  have,  we  doubt  not,  a  larj;e  circulation. 


Thr  Christum  System:  or,  Trarhings  of  the  yew  Testament .  By  Banks 
rerrand.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.  Bp.  oil. 

1  he  nature  of  this  work  is  iiidicati'd  by  the  writer  in  his  own  wor<ls 
when  he  says,  **  1  n*solved,  by  the  help  of  (Jod,  to  st*arch  out  tlu* 
whole  teachings  ot  owr  litu’d  Jesus  Christ  and  his  ministi'rs,  as  the} 
stand  reci'nletl  in  the  New  Testament  ;  and  to  place  them  in  order 
for  my  own  instriu*tion,  :ind  for  the  (*nli<^hteniiient  of  my  fellow- 
men.  ’  It  is  ill  fact  a  body  of  divinity  formed  out  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  lua^innini:  with  the  recognized  truths  of  the  b(‘in^'  and  per¬ 
fections  ot  (loil,  ami  ('iidinu^  with  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  diitit's  we  owt*  to  (mxI  and  to  i‘ach  oth(‘r.  "^riie  work 
contains  an  abumlanee  ot  matter,  statements,  and  proofs  on  almost  all 
points  ot  (  hristian  doctrine, — exhibiting  what  are  commonly  eon- 
•siden*d  as  Evangelical  view  s  of  divine  truth.  AVithout  i^oinij:  throiiLjh 
tlu*  whole  N<»lunu',  tor  which  we  have  not  sp.aei*,  we  niiist  take  the 
lilu'rtx  ot  jiointin*;  out  one  leadiiiij  error  embodied  in  these  jmijes, 
rt*lating  to  the  p«'rson  ot  C  hrist.  The  author’s  views  oil  the  subject 
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aiv  wbat  ujiod  to  bo  oalloJ  Ilii^b  Ariiiiiisin.  llo  raaiiitains  tliat  God 
K*;  ono  piTjioii ;  ib’at  Glirist  is  above  evorv  oroaturo,  but  not  (lod  ;  and 
that  the  llt>ly  Spirit  is  simply  the  divine  power.  A  tew  exfraets 
will  jiistitV  our  statement.  “  I’liis  passajjje  (Mark  xiii.  tVJ)  in  worthy 
ot‘  remark,  as  showini;  the  relative  ijjradation  of  s[)irltual  beings  ;  man 
the  lowest,  then  angels,  then  desus  Christ,  and  God  above  all.*’ 
( \\  dt>.)  “Christ  furnishes  so  many  ])roofs  that  he  is  not  (Jod,  that 
this  ti'stimony  (tlu‘  testimony  of 'Fhomas)  eannot  be  vicwved  as  of  any 
impttrtanei‘.”  (P.  dP.)  And,  after  i|Uoting  the  words  of  the  .Apostle, 
“Christ,  who  is  over  all  God,  blessed  for  evermort*,”  he  proposi‘s  a 
(lilferent  translation,  and  adds,  as  the  reason  for  so  doing,  “ 'Po  eall 
t’lu’ist  God  would  b(‘  ineonsistent  with  our  Lord’s  own  testimony.” 
(P.  Itf)  “  \Chendohn  says,  ‘the  AVord  was  God,’  he  implit's  that  Christ 
was  elolhed  with  tlu‘  wisdom  and  power  of  (nxl,  ami  that  he  was 
made  deputy-God,  and  aided  insttaid  of  God,  and  so  was  inlinitidy 
higher  than  any  angelie  luang.”  (  P.  12.)  \V(‘  nix'd  not  (piote  more  ; 

tliesi*  j)assag('s  will  snilleienilv  show  the  sentiments  of  tlu‘  writ<*r  on 
the  all-important  subject  of  the  jxn’son  of  Christ,  d'ht'  (‘rror  of  our 
author  arises  I’rom  not  distinguishing  btdween  the  ollleial  eapaeity 
of  Chri>t  in  the  i‘conomy  of  reihuiiption,  and  his  own  imh'pemhmt 
jn'rsonal  character.  In  the  om*  lu^  is  subordinate  and  interior  to  the 
Father,  as  he  himself  di'clares  a  hnndr(‘d  times;  but  in  the  other  he 
is  c(pial  with  the  h'ather.  An  oillcial  infeiaority  doc's  not  suppose  a 
personal  inferioritv.  In  the  lirsi  smise,  an  ambassador  is  inferior  to 
the  king  who  a[)poinls  him,  but  he  is  not  so  in  the  last;  in  that 
ri'spi'ot,  lie  may  be  eijual,  and  t'Vim  su junior,  as  is  often  the  ease. 
The  |)assag(‘s,  tlu'ndbn',  which  our  autlior  cites  an*  not  to  the  point. 
Mr.  I't'rrand  should  n‘im‘mbi‘r,  that  while  om*  class  of  texts  allirms 
Christ’s  inleriority,  another  class  distinctly  allii’ins  his  e<juality  to 
till*  Fat lu‘r.  Our  tin  ‘orv,  i’(‘lativi‘  to  tin*  distinction  of  what  is  ollicial 
ami  what  is  jiersonal,  n*concih‘s  them  togetlu*r;  while  our  author  is 
eomj)i*lh*d  to  ih’uy  tin*  latti'r  class,  and  in  doing  so  lu^  puts  a  gloss 
on  tin*  words  of  JScripluro  which  tln*y  will  not  bear. 


-1  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Enj.  Jly  lu‘r  Daughter,  Airs.  Frances  Cress- 
well.  Abridged  from  a  larg(‘r  Alemoir,  with  Altt*rations  and 
Additions.  ]*j).  5S1.  Ijomlon  :  ihjx'r,  Ste|)ln*nson,  and  S|K*nc(*. 

\\  E  have  not  had  an  opjiortuuity  of  comparing  this  abridgment 
with  the  original  work,  but  of  the  desirai)l(*m*ss  of  such  a  publica¬ 
tion  thi*re  can  be  no  doubt,  since  it  will  make  numbi'rs  ac<pia1nted 
with  the  characti*!*  and  labours  of  this  t*\celli*nt  Christian  and 
philaiithropist,  to  whom  t!n*v  would  have  been  otherwise*  almost 
unknown.  In  tin*  preface  ^Irs.  (.Vesswe*!!  stjites  that  “  imje*h  is 
onntte*d  that  found  a  jilace  in  the  former  e*dition,  e*s|)ecially  le*ngthy 
extracts  from  he*r  journal  and  letters,  interesting  as  marking  the 
nnnute  develeipment  eif  her  minel,  but  aboumling  in  re*petitiem,  and 
little  suite‘d  for  the  general  reaeler.  Alany  eletails  esjiecially  re¬ 
lating  to  her  ioreign  journevs,  not  in  the  lirst  eelition,  but  wliich 
lound  a  place  in  the  second,  are  retained  here;  aiiel  the  whole  is 
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nri'pjinMl  with  the  endeavour  to  allure  and  interest  those  who  mii^ht 
{»»*  appalled  hv  a  inort'  K‘ni;thy  and  strietly  relii^ious  hioi^raphv.” 
All  this  appears  to  us  hii^hly  iudiei()us,  and  we  et»rdially  wi.>h  thai 
the  voluiue  may  meet  with  an  ext(*nsive  eirculation. 


The  llcautifK  of  the  liiltlr.  In  Ten  Leetures.  Hy  William  Ia‘ask. 

Seeond  !aliti<»n.  Loudon:  Part ridj^e  and  C'o.  lSo(>. 

Tins  is  a  h«»ok  adminihly  adapt(‘d  to  tlu'  need  ot‘  the  times.  The 
h*etures\vere  (hdivered  in  a  puhlic  hall  :it  Kenuiuii^tou,  :iud  puhli>heii 
at  the  napH‘st  of  the  audiema',  eouvtwaal  by  rc'solution  at  tie' (•lo:?e 
ot  tin*  <*ourse.  Tlu‘  first  re(piisit«‘  for  sueeessf’ul  speakiin^  or  writiui^r — 
svmpathv  with  tlu*  subjeet,  .Mr.  Ji('ask  possesst's  in  a  vtry  hii;h 
de^uaa'  ;  he  stands  in  tlie  rii^ht  mental  attiludi*  for  diseo\eiiii^  the 
beauties  of*  tlu‘  llible,  while  liis  talents  and  aetpiireiiumts  fit  him  well 
for  p«*intini;  them  (Hit  tv>  otluM’s.  The  leetnri's  treat  n‘sp(‘ct ivel\  of’ 
tlu‘  structure,  |)ot‘try,  drtaims,  !)ioi;ra|)hy,  morality,  parables,  pi’edie- 
tions,  minieles,  d(‘siirn^  .-iiid  destinv  of  the  Ibble.  'fhese  topics  an* 
ViTV  ably  di.«*t-ussed,  and  sevi'ral  of  them  ujive  seo[)e  for  |)owiM‘t‘iil  ami 
eouelusi\e  reas«)Miu'4,  which  will  reeeivi' alttMition  from  thosi*  wiiose 
revereiiet*  for  truth  compels  them  ;it  her  call  to  stt'p  aside  from  aiiv 
line  iif  thought,  howexa'r  loie_r  and  fondly  t’ollowed.  In  the  edinpass 
of  this  simill  volimu'  the'  Pible  is  imt  tmly  triumphantly  vindicated 
from  :i<p<'r.'«ion,  but  its  claims  on  the  love  :md  earnest  :ittention  (»f  its 
readers  are  set  t’orth  in  :i  manner  (‘(pially  sim[)h*,  di^nilied,  :md 
forcible.  Mr.  Leask  h:is  ju’oduetal  a  vidume  which  cannot  tail  to  liaM' 
a  lamefieial  etfeet  as  wide  as  its  eirculation  may  bt‘.  'riioni^h  hy  no 
me:ms  ^•\elusi\■ely  suited  to  the  Vimni;.  it  will,  by  the  charms  nf  its 
animatial  .and  ehapient  stvh*,  e.aptiviiti'  manv  who  have  as  v<*t  hiaai 
litth*  in  the  habit  «>f  siairehin^  out  and  enjoviuLT  tin'  b(‘anti«*s  of 
tin*  lbhh‘.  (bu'  of  tin'  stroiiLjest  impiH'ssions  wa*  hav(‘  received  t’niiii 
the  book  is  that  of  the  haj)piness  tin*  author  evi^h'iit ly  finds  in  the 
study  (d  tin'  Script uiH's.  Wt*  have  im't  with  similar  instanc(‘s  in 
other  individu:ds,  makiniT  i^ood  the  inspirt'd  tc'stimonvto  tlu'  blessed¬ 
ness  ot  the  imin  who  meditates  in  the  law  <d*  the  l.oial  day  and 
ni;;ht.  We  «*oni;ratulatt'  Mi*,  lii'ask  on  the  honourabh*  position  he 
hohls  as  a  jireiieher,  a  public  journalist,  and  an  autbor,  in  which 
hist-ment ioned  ea[>aeity  the  work  before  us  ample  sustains  his  ri‘[)U- 
t. -it  ion. 


f  ( ominmfnn/  oil  the  J’.jusflo  to  the  T'phcsin ns.  Hv  C  hark'S 

Houi^e,  n.l)..  Professor  al  Pi’ineetou,  New  »lersi*v.  liOndun: 
.1.  Nisbel  :ind  To. 


.\i.TiiOT  Till  we  must  ind  bo  nmh'rstood  as  subseribinc^  to  ov('i’v  state- 
ment  in  thi.s conum'ntary,  we  hail  its  ajipt'aranee  as  a  token  for  punl. 
I  In'  name  of  Dr.  llodi^i*  of  Princeton  is.  iu»  doubt,  known  to  most  of 
our  elcru'al  readers  as  that  of  one  of  the  ablest  Calvinistie  Anun’ican 
<  nines.  I  he  eommenlary  on  the  deeply  interesting  and  im[>orlaut 
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Kpistl('  to  tlio  Ephesians  fully  sustains  the  re])utation  of  its  author. 
The  eritical  portion  is  thorouL):h  and  eoneise  ;  the  I'xpositorv  satisfae- 
torv  and  reliahh';  and  tlie  ^vhole  i^ives  j)roinise  of  permanent  and 
•n'lleral  usefulness.  There  art'  neither  useless  rhetorical  llijures, 
tlu'oloi^ieal  platitudes,  needless  dii^ressions,  nttr  unet*rtaintit*s  about 
this  e(*imut‘utary.  We  warmly  rt'eommt'ud  it  to  our  clerical  readers 
for  th(‘ir  private  studii's  and  puhlie  tt'aehinu;,  while  its  eoneist'ut'ss 
ami  eheapnt'ss  will  no  doubt  make  it  also  a  AVtdt'ome  addition  to  the 
lihrarv  of  studt'uts  and  classically  t'dueatt'd  hihh'-rt'ath'rs  in  ^tMU'ral. 
We  lu'cil  searet'ly  add  that  th.e  t‘xj)osition  is  thoroujjjhly  i'alvinistie. 
As  wt‘  plaet‘  this  nt'at  and  exeidh'ut  litth'  volumt'  in  our  library  by 
th('  sidt'  of  l)r.  Ilt)di4t‘’s  “  fomnumtary  on  the  Romans,”  wt‘  ft‘t*l  that 
it  is  a  suitahh'  setpu'l  to  it,  and  only  hoj)t‘  that  such  contributions  to 
our  exegelieal  literature'  may  be  multiplie'd. 


Ji(f(‘on's  /■'.s‘S(7i/s  :  a  Lecture  by  K’iehard  AVbatt'ly,  0.1).,  Archbishop 
of  Itiibliu.  7//e  :  a  lii'eturt'  by  l\('V.  (\  ,M.  Lleury.  Mi>i~ 

aionnn/  ll^ork  —  irho  is  to  do  it  a  Lecture'  by  I\e*v.  W.  Ik  Walsb. 
77/e  iris(f(}m  (tf  (xod  in  thr  Solration  of  Jhtn  :  a  Le‘e*tui*e'  by  Rev. 
»L(I.  .Maid\.  Dublin.  IS.*).*). 

Tiii:>i:  lour  le‘eture*s  we're  de'live'rcel  in  Dublin  last  winte'r  bi'fore  the 
VomiLj  Me'ii's  ('bristian  Asse)e*iat ion.  Di*.  Wbate'lv’s  e)u  “  Ihu'on’s 
h^ssays,’’  e-onsists  e*hie‘fly  eel*  extraeds  fre)m  tbe'  pj‘e‘fae*e*  and  annotations 
to  the' admirable  editieeu  eef  tbe'  essays  whie'b  be'  bas  re'Ce'utly  pub- 
lishi'el.  (loe)el,  se'iisible'  tbiidxinix,  elee'j)er  a  jj;re'at  eh'al  than  it  loeeks  at 
fii’st  sii^ht,  e'baracte'i'ize's  e'verytbini;  be'arini;  tbe  arebbisluep’s  name. 
We'  \\i.>h  we'  e*e)uld  say  as  mue‘b  lor  .Mr.  h'h'urv.  d'bis  ^e)e)d  man  tolel 
the  veuuiLC  iiM'n  e)f  Dublin  ibat  sine'e'  tbe*  elist  ribut  ie/n  e»f  tbe'  nations 
that  toeek  plae*e‘  seeeui  afte'r  the*  J'7eie)d,  and  whie'b  is  nai'i'ate'd  in  tbe 
te'iith  ehaj)t<'r  e)f  (ie'iie'sis,  the'V  have'  e*ont inue'el  te)  e)e*e'U|)y  ne'arly  tlu' 
same'  »j;re)imel,  anel  have'  uiiele'r^^)ne'  ne)  ehan«j;e  of  situatiem  of  any 
nnj)e»rtaiie*('.  .\nel  ae'ceu'eliiiij;  tee  bis  pbilose)j)i»y  of  history,  the*  wholes 
e'eauve'  of  (lod’s  preeviele'ue'i'  has  be'e'ii  e'e)nt reelb'el  fremi  the'  be'oiiminj; 
ami  must  still  be'  eeentreelle'el  bv  the'  ne'e'e'ssit ie's  eet’  the'  e'bildre'U  e»f 
.\  brail  am.  lie  liiiels  tbe  .le'W  i*atbe*r  than  (’brist  in  the'  he'art  ot  tbe* 
Weerld  s  histoiT.  d'lie'  eetlu'r  twe)  b'e-ture's  eemtaiii  a  i;re'at  eh'al  of  nobler 
and  eleeepienl  wi'itini^,  and  mu.st  have  told  j)e)werfully,  we*  sbejuhl 
think,  u])oii  Dublin  auelienees. 


iltbirlu  of  lljc  |llontlj. 

tR  u  HF.LXTIONS  WITH  THE  UnITEO  StATES  HAVE  AUAIN'  eiCCTPIED 
I*rin,ie'  ATTENTie)N.  On  tbe  :h)tb  of  dune',  A1  r.  AI oeire*,  in  the'  llouse'^ 
<•1  t  euumems  meive'el  tliei  feillowinijj  re*solutie)n  :  “  d'bat  the' eemduct  ot 
Ii<*r  Maje'sty’s  ^ove*rnmt'nt,  in  the*  elilfe'i'e'iie’e's  that  have  ai'ise'U  between 
the'in  and  the  guvernineiit  of  the'  United  Stales,  on  tbe  ejiiestion  ejl 
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iMilintiiifiit,  has  not  entitled  tliein  to  tlio  approhation  ot’tlus  Hiaise.” 
The  chiot* ohjfft  of’^I r.  ]M(K)rt*  aj)pi‘arod  to  bo  to  dispara^^o  tho  cii;,. 
raotor  and  oonduct  of  Lord  Llarondoii,  and  tho  ob\  iousiu  ss  <»t‘  his 
design,  oouplod  with  tlio  acoiLity  of  tonipor  with  vvliioh  it  was  carrifo 
out,  gnaitly  woakonod  tho  foroo  ot  Ids  attaok  nj>ou  tlu'  policv  of 
tho  (Jovorninont.  In  reply,  it  was  elearly  shown  by  Sir  (leoigi'  (iivv, 
that  the  enlistment  proceedings  in  the  Lniti'd  Statt's  had  originaltd 
in  the  otfers  of  persi'iis  resident  there — Ilritish  subjects  and  tori  iniicrs 
— to  I'Uter  lL‘r  Majesty’s  service,  and  j\lr.  Lrampton  communicated 
ti)  tlu‘  American  (loveriiinent  this  lact ;  but,  altlnmgh  every  ])recau- 
tion  was  taken  by  him  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  municipal  law 
of  the  Tnited  Stales,  it  did  appear  that  ])eisons  had  (‘ugaged  in  the 
transact itui,  professing  to  act  with  an  authority  they  had  in'vor 
reei*i\ed,  and  wlu>st‘  j)roct‘edings  were  calculated  to  (annpromise  our 
friendiv  relations  with  the  Unittal  States.  Her  JMajesty’s  (Govern¬ 
ment  put  an  end  to  the  sehenu*,  and  ollered  an  ainph*  apology  to  the 
(Jovernnumt  of  tin*  United  States  for  tliese  unauth(»ri/.i'il  acts,  winch 
it  was  eoncliuled,  apparently  by  31r.  Luchanan  himsi'lf,  would  hroe 
bi'cn  deenieil  sati>faetory  ami  terminati'd  tlu‘  affair,  'fhe  deiiate  was 
adjounu'd.  'flu'  ease  was  shown  by  the  Attorney-C’icnei'al  lo  hi'  a 
|)erfectly  clear  one.  There  is  in  the  United  Slates  nv>  emi.'-t  it  nl  ional 
obstacle  against  joining  a  foreign  service,  but  I'Vt  ry  eneouragi  inenl 
is  givi'ii  to  it,  so  that  it  be  done  without  com]*romising  the  territory 
of  the  Unilctl  States,  'fhe  truth  appears  to  bi‘ that  the  conduct  of 
the  go\erunu'nt  of  the  I’nited  Stall's  was  lU'tennined  i)y  eleclioneeriiig 
motives,  dependent  on  the  near  approach  of  the  periiul  ;it  which  the 
Hresiih'Ul  is  chosen.  The  House  of  Commons  wisely  ri'lnsed  to  re¬ 
open  the  ijuarrel  whieh  had  bi  en  peacefnllv  settled  by  diplomacy, and 
reji'cted  the  motion  by  the  large  majority  of  27  I  against  SO.  The 
impartial  vi*rdiel  of  history  will  probably  condemn  onr  'rransallaiitic 
brethren  on  the  charge  of  an  undignified,  and  perhaps  an  nnjirinciplul 
petulance,  but  we  have  no  fears  as  lo  that  verdict  in  reti'renci'  to 
our.M'lves.  l*oslerity  will  see  that  we  have  sacrificed  a  natural 
inclination  to  retaliate,  to  that  wider  and  more  philanthro[)ie  pi*licv 
which  recogni/.es  the  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  Indding  a  pure 
(  hristian  taith,  as  the  link  on  which  is  suspended  the  peace  and 
Wi'ltare  of  tlie  civilized  world. 

IhK  CI.OhK  oK  Tin:  JU'SSIAN  AVaR  has  now  RECElVF.n  ITS  FINAL 
i’F.i.FUUATioN.  Our  soldiers  have  returned  from  the  scenes  of  their 
sullerings  and  their  triumphs;  and  the  (Guards,  on  their  entry  into 
Lmidon,  have  experii'iiced  a  reee[)tion  to  whieh  historv  probably 
atlonls  no  parallel.  1  hey  have  bei'ii  wi'lcomed  home  by  their 
sovereign  in  person,  and  by  so  vast  a  multitude  as  made  miles  ut 
London  almost  impassable,  and  Hyde  Park  too  small  to  allow  evi'ii  a 
smalMraction  ot  the  a.>sembled  public  an  ojiportnnitv  of  observing 
the  tuiards  as  they  carried  tlu'ir  lallt'ri'd  colours  betbn*  the  eu's  ot 
the  t^ueen.^  I  heir  ollleers  have  been  received  with  t'^pial  distinction, 
(leneral^  \\  illiains  has  bi'cn  made  a  baronet,  with  the  memorable 
naim*  o{  Kars  introduced  into  his  title,  and  has  siibseijnenlly  been 
reliu'ued  to  the  House  ol  Commons  for  the  .Marquis  of  Lansdownc  s 
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borough  ol’  C^alne.  Ho,  as  ^voll  as  his  ooin ratio,  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
has  been  leted  to  satiety  botli  by  military  and  eivil  bodies,  and 
iioildni?  has  been  wanting  on  the  ])art  ot*  tlu‘  llritish  people  to 
ti'stitV  iheir  gralitiitlo  to  the  army  whieh  has  sm'vod  its  eountry  so 
tvell,  and  under  sueh  disgraeetul  disadvantagt's  and  ]>rivations. 
Meanwlule  the  (du'lsea  Commission  has  })nblished  its  Keport,  in  the 
fare  t»i‘ all  the  notorious  mismanagement,  h(»th  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  lias  destroyed  the  tlower  ot*  onr  army,  and  brought  disgraeo 
upon  the  military  reputation  ot*  the  eonntry.  That  CVimmission  has 
exeul[)ated  ail  the  responsible  parties,  and  even  added  eomimmdation 
to  their  acipiiltal.  A  more  monstrous  t'aree  was  never  enacted.  'Phe 
most  palpahh*  Pacts  are  ignortal ;  personal  animosilii‘s  oPelPud’s,  ^^hich, 
in  accorilanc(‘  with  the  aneimit  maxim,  “  dviirant  m/e,v 

phrtuntiir  Achivij^  have  produced  nnnnmbtuHal  \no(‘s  to  onr  hi'ave 
soldiers,  havt‘  been  hnslu'd  in  misrepresentation,  bnt  certainly  not  in 
oblivion.  (Jreat  injnstiee  appears  to  ns  to  have  luam  done  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  the  nnthankPnl  task  oP  invt'stigating  the 
causes  oPonr  miscarriages  intheCrinu'a ;  and  an  athmijit  has  hetm  made 
to  Ixdsler  np  a  systi'in  which,  iP  the  llritish  people  [lossi'ss  th(‘  spirit 
Per  which  we  give  tlu*m  eri'dit,  is  doomed  to  an  inevitabh?  and  spiaaly 
destruction.  How  Par  this  result  may  bt*  promotial  by  tin'  rc'cent 
appointment  oP  tlu‘  Duke  oP  Camhiddge  to  tin*  post  oP  Commamh'r- 
in-chieP  in  the  place  oP  Lord  I  lardingt*,  w ho  has  resigned  that  olliee 
on  the  ground  oPage  and  ill-health,  remains  to  be  stam.  Oik'  thing, 
howevt'r,  is  ec'rtain  ;  the  Uritish  peojile  have  been  taught  a  h'sson  as 
to  the  g('n(‘ral  managemiMit  oP  their  military  alPairs,  with  r(‘s[)(*et  both 
to  promotion  and  to  administrative  regulation,  which  it  is  impossihh' 
thcv  should  ever  Porm't. 

•  O 


Tim:  oi’ehatk^ns  or  the  Civil  SEitviei:  Commission  ('on- 
sthttk,  in  oru  oimnion,  the  most  i'komisino  liEi’on.M atok v 
movkment  or  THE  A(iE.  AVe  have  r(‘[)eatedly  diawn  tin*  attention 
ot  onr  readers  to  this  important  snh’p'et,  andtlu*  aspect  which  it  has 
now  assniiK'd,  is  such  as  demands  the  most  vigilant  attcmtion  oP  the 
iirilish  public.  It  will  he  iHmiemlx'red  that  Lord  (Jodt'rich  dni’ing 
the  present  session,  movi'd  and  carriial  against  the  govi'inmeiit,  an 
addri*ss  to  Her  .Majc'stv  eongratnlating  lu*r  on  th(‘  n'snlts  (‘iPi'ctiMl 
umhT  till*  operations  oP  the  Commission,  and  recommending  a  systtmi 
ot  open  com})etitive  (‘xamination  Por  all  appointments  in  thi‘  Civil 
^'ervice  ot  tin*  Crown.  Thine  a])pears,  hbwevin’,  to  have  been  some 
inPormality  in  this  proceeiling  which  destroyed  its  idPeet,  and  on  the 
bth  oP  .Inly,  his  lordship  moved  that  the  House  oP  Commons  do 
resolve  itselPinto  eomiiiiltee  upon  the  (*lvil  Service.  He  was  induced 
to  withdraw  his  motion  hv  a  declaration  Prom  tin*  Chancellor  oP  thi? 
l^iXeheipier  to  the  follow  ing  pnr[)ort:  “  Since  the  disimssion  upon  the 
resolution  op  (he  Honst‘,  a  considerable  number  oP  examinations  and 
ajipointmeiits  had  taken  place,  and  the  practical  result  oP  the  system 
iil»  to  the  present  time  had  been  that  two  piTsons  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  certilicates  where  one  tailed.  Lord  (Joderich  proposed  to 
carry  the  system  oP  open  competition  still  Pnrther,  so  that,  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurred  iu  a  public  olliee,  any  person  might  oiler  himselt 
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as  a  :  tlio  plan  at  prt'sont  bointi;,  in  ilic  superior  depart- 

nients  of  the  ‘government,  tlwit.  wheiu'ver  a  vaeaney  oeenrnal,  caiuli- 
tlatos  \v«Te  sclei-ttal  hy  tlu‘  head  ot*  the  (lej)art ment,  and  suhjtvtial  to 
competitive  examination.  The  House,  lit'  th(ni<;lit,  would  set'  that 
this  systt'in  ollen'd  st'curitit's  lor  oood  appoint nu'iits,  it  heini^  llu' 
intt'H'st  of  lit'ads  of  dt'jiartments  to  obtain  the  most  (‘Hieit'iit  sub. 
ordinates.  With  respect  to  tin'  Seeretai’V  to  tin*  Trt  asurv,  lu‘.  not 
beini;  the  heatl  of  tlu*  departmt'Ut  for  which  the  innninations  wt're 
madt',  bail  not  to  tin*  samt'  t'xtt'iit  that  intt'rt'st,  and  that  class  of 
apjaiint mt'iits  rt'ipiin'd  somt*  additional  st'curity.  Having;  consuht'tl 
tlu'  ('ivil  St'rvict'  C'ommissiont'rs,  he  could  state  that  the  result  of 
their  cxperit'uci*  was  that  examination  by  competition,  wln'n*  the 
number  was  not  too  lari;«‘.  prodma'd,  on  tlu*  whole,  more  satisfactory 
results  than  any  other  mode,  and  it  lavoured  the  gradual  extiMisioiiof 
the  prineiph'  of  appointments  by  competitive  examination.”  Wo 
canm»t  conci'al  »)ur  reori't  that  Jiord  (u)derich  t'Xjirt'ssi'd  his  satis¬ 
faction  at  this  declaration  on  tlu*  part  of  the  o()V(*rnuu‘nt .  It  is  fair 
to  pn'suiiu'  that  the  pi'rsons  appointed  to  the  Civil  St'rvit  e,  pri('r  to 
tlie  system  of  examination  nmh'r  the  Commission,  W(*re  not  supi'rior 
to  tho>»'  who  wen*  pres(*nt(‘d  for  that  examination.  Laroi*  nuiiihers 
ot  the  l.atti'i*  wei't*  n'jt'cti'd  on  tlu*  opomul  of  their  ioiioranct*  of  the 
commonest  elements  of  scholastic  knowh'doe  ;  and  it  is  this  eireiiin- 
stanet',  in  a  i^reat  m‘*asur(*,  which  has  mad(*  administrative  la'fonn  a 
ipu'stion  (d‘  the  day.  Now  with  all  resptrt  to  Sir  Cit'oroe  Cornewall 
licwis,  and  to  tlu*  p>\a'i*nment  of  which  lu*  is  a  memhi'i*.  we  eamiol 
teel  .’my  conliih'iict*  in  entrnstine  this  all-inijiiirtant  matti'r  to  their 
hands.  I  lu'ir  ti'mptations  an*  insuju'rahh*  by  ordinary  intt'ujritv. 

I  lie  parliamentary  maj»»rity,  w  hieh  is  the  ]u*d(*stal  of  their  power, 
rests,  or  rather  rt>cks  lUi  pat ronaj^e,  and  Mr.  Ilavter,  tlu*  Secn'tarv  ef 
the  I  reasnry,  stops  the  way.  Hut  against  this  advantaot'  to  the 
exist  ini;  ministry,  stands  tlu*  ('lit  in*  int('rest  of  tlu*  pi'oph*.  Mow 
much  mon*  eiriei('ntly  would  the  |)uhlic  s('rvie(*  lu*  pc'rforiiu'd  if  its 
ollieers  wi'n*  aj>pointed  solely  by  i’t'eoi;nized  nu*rit :  and  if  all  pro¬ 
motions  ns  Well  as  all  apj)ointiiu*nts  wen*  r(*i;ulat(‘d  hv  the  same 
]U'ineij)le  ."  Nhovi' all,  how  would  tlu*  standard  of  jiopular  (‘diiealion 
h('  raised,  it  ('\ery  uuitli  who  aspires  to  proiicieiiev,  in  whatever 
dep.artment,  should  know  that  tlu*  highest  (h'jiartnu'iits  ot’lhe  public 
seixict*  an*  o[)t'n  to  his  ambit  ion  ?  \\  t*  ('xhort  the  constit  lU'iieii's  ol 

tliis  (amiitry  to  kei'p  this  oreat  subji'ct  in  view  at  the  approaching 
election.  It  is  not  a  (picstion  of  party,  hut  of  vital  public  in- 
ten*st  ;  and  t*V(*ry  wt'll.wisher  to  his  country,  should  take*  a  con¬ 
st  lentious  can*  to  n'cord  his  vott*  only  in  favour  of  that  candidate 

lowill  ph*di;e  hiiiiselt  to  supjiort  a  scheme  ot’  public  competition 
lor  every  clerkship  in  tlu*  Civil  Servict*  of  the  Crown. 

*S|  VlN  HAS  AOMN  nKF..V  TMi:  rilKATHK  OF  A  SANtiriNAHY  IvEVi)- 
M  1  ION.-— 1  h(»  last,  which  ocenrn'd  .just  two  years  ai;o,  igave  liojic? 
ot^  <  oust  it  lit  ioiial  lilu'rty  to  that  wn*tched  country,  so  loin;  the  yictini 
o\  monarcl.h'al  and  sacerdotal  dt'spotism.  Hnt  Ksparteni,  ou  whom 
t  lost  u>pes  chietly  n*sted.  is  a  torigivini;,  sini;le-mind(*d,  and  uiisiis- 
IHitini;  man;  and,  while  his  treacherous  mistress  was  plotting  his 
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oviTtlirow,  1h'  tiirnocl  a  (loaf  I'ar  to  tin'  wariiinQ;s  lie  roooivod,  and 
calndv  I'ursiu'd  liis<  ]>atrioti(‘  oaroor.  Al  Innixtli,  tlio  “situation” 
\\a>  ripo  for  tho  oatastropho.  An  adtapiato  inilitarv  foroo  Inid  bt'on 
«M-adiiallv  collfcti'd  around  the  ca])ital,and  wIumi  all  was  in  readiness, 
the  treacherous  C^ueen  li^ot  up  a  frivolous  (piarrel  t\)r  the  pur|)oso  of 
preci[Mtatiii^  a  ministerial  crisis,  dismissi'd  ILsparti'ro,  and  plaecal  the 
sc'als  of  first  ministi'r  in  the  hands  of  “tlu*  resolutt*  and  im'reih'ss 
O' l)oum‘ll.”  d'he  la'sult  of  this  uiu'.xjH'eti'd  coup  iVctat  has  hetm 
thus  hri('llv  deserii)ed :  “The  National  (Juard  and  peoj)le  of 
Madrid  flew  to  arms.  Trcmps  and  artilh'rv  wtuH'  ])oured  into  the 
eit\.  ami  tlx're  ('nsmal  for  many  hours  a  limaa'  stru^i^le  Ixdwaa'n  the 
tn)oj)s  of  the  lim*  and  tin*  National  (Juard.  This  slate  of  thin^^s 
eeuhl  not  last.  'The  National  (Juard,  desm’ti'd.  as  tluw  say,  by  tludr 
leaders,  and  overpowt'red  by  the  sujterior  discM|)lint'  and  arms  of  their 
assailants,  i;avi'  up  tlu'  contest,  and  submitted  to  lx*  disarmed.  A 
few  of  the  mori*  d(‘t(‘rmined,  umh'r  tlx*  ^uidaix't*  of*  lhx*lu‘ta,  th(> 
hidi-lii^ht(*r,  foui^ht  to  (‘xtremity,  and  p(*rislx*d  (*ilher  by  cannon  shot 
or  the  hayoix'ts  oi‘  tlx*  sol(li(‘rs.  Little  mercy  se(*ms  to  have  bt*(*n 
sought  or  ^ivi'ii  on  eitlx*r  siih*,  and  tlx*  kill(*d  art*  i*stimated  at  not 
h'ss  than  a  thousand.  lA'ebhi  insui’rections  of  a  similar  charactt*r 
ill  ditrereiit  jiartsof  tlx*  country  hav(*  Ix'cn  easily  suj)pr(‘ss(‘d,  andtlx* 
(^tiiecii  and  O’ 1  )onm*ll  may  now  lx*  said  to  havi*  tramph'd  out  the  last 
spark  of  conslit ut ional  lilx'rty  in  S[)ain.”  No  oix*  can  lx*li(‘vt^  that 
tliis  infamous  jilot  is  dc'stiix'd  to  p(*rmanent  siieet'ss.  Sjiain  will 
iiidei'd  hide  its  tiim*;  but  snr(‘ly  tlx*  hour  must  conx*,  and  pi'rhajis  is 
not  distant,  when  not  onlv  six*,  but  the  ot lx‘r  ( ’out  iix*ntal  states  that 
are  ^n’oaninu;  under  the  infliction  of  tyrants,  will  (*xact  a  t(*rrible 
retrihut  ion,  and  work  mit,  perhaps  simultaneously,  t  heir  own  political 
rcLjenerat  ion.  A  sus])icion  has  been  mon*  than  onei*  whisp(*r(‘d  in 
s(xix*  public  organs  of  tlx*  complicitv  of*  tlx*  h'reneh  l']mperor  int  lx'se 
iiio\t‘iix'nts,  and  it  has  (*vt'n  b(*(‘n  said  that  “the  plot  was  hatched  at 
tlx* 'rnileri(*s.”  On  tlx* ‘Jlth,  a  (jU(‘stion  was  ]mt  to  Lord  Lalnx'r- 
^ton  in  tlx*  llousi*  of  ('ommons,  as  to  what  stejis  tlx*  ( Jovt*i’nnx*nt 
wi'n*  prepar(‘d  to  tak(?  to  prevent  tlx*arnx*(l  inteideia'iict*  of  Lrance 
ui  tlx*  atlairs  of*  Sj)ain.  To  this  lx*  returix'd  tlx*  followini^  r(*ply  : 
“  I  ajipreheml  that  th(*i*e  is  at  pr(*s(*nt  not hiii'j:  in  n'jjjard  to  tlx*  atlairs 
cf  Spain  which  could  l(*a(l  to  anv  int(*rferene(*  on  tlx*  part  of  tlx* 

I  n'lieh  ( Jov(*rnnx'nt  with  those?  ailairs.  Tlx*  Lmpi'ror  of  tlx*  Lr(*ncn 
a  Ilian  of  irreat  justice,  aixl  Avould,  I  think  in  any  (*ase,  feel  that 
fon'ijrn  interft'reiXH*  with  the  allairs  of  llx*  Spanish  nation,  (*xc(*pt 
mxh*r  circumstances  which  we  cannot  f*or(‘S(*e,  would  lx*  unjust.  IL? 
is  also  a  man  of  ^r(*at  sa<j;acitv,  ami  tlx*  lessons  of  tlx*  past  t(*ach  that 
thost*  s()ver(*i«;ns  of  Fraix*e  who  have*  Ix'cn  h*(l  to  interb're  in  the 
nllairs  of  Spain  have  alwavs,  soon(*r  or  lati'r,  found  that  intert*(*r(*nc(* 
more  or  less  disastrous  to  themsc'lves.  1’lx*n*  can  lx*  no  reason  i*or 
apprehemliiiir  that  tlx*re  is  on  tlx?  part  of  tlx*  Lr(*neh  <;overnnx*nt 
'Uiy  intention  to  interfere  in  Spain.”  Since  this  declaration,  how- 
(''cr,  we  hav(*  ix'ws  of  the  (*oncent ration  of  larj^e  ])o(li(*s  of  I’’r(*nch 
troojis  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  of  a  naval  movement  in  the  same 
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T,.r  ViTFM.^TE  .Innsi.irrioN  Bim.  AvrEii  luvixo  enomx. 

tek  P  the  ......os.T.os  or  tuk  ablest  of  T..E  Peels  «as  ms. 

IN  T1.K  llorSE  OK  C’OMMONS  ON  THE  lUll  1.  11.0 

„..V  tnkon  ....  tl..-  .....tio..  for  fioint;  i«U.  ...........U.'.;.  1  l.o 

in'  tl.o  llo...<o  of  1a..'.1s,  wI.oi.  snt...n,  as  t.y  a  l.ot.o..  tlio\  a..'  sai.l  to 

li,  m  tlio  l.iol..-st  i...r..aal  .-.....•I  i..  tl.o  roal...  l.as 

„ns.',ti.ra.-to.-v  ;  an.l  si...'.’  tl.o  tAV..  ox-ol.a..oollo.-s.  1....-.^  l,.’o..ul,.,iu 

nl  St.  I,.•....a.•.is  l.avo  l-oo..  lai.l  asi.lo  by  ....I.SI....MU....  t bo  appoa  s 

,  0  si...i.lv  b......  f.'o...  1.0.-.1  (•.•a..«'ortl.  ...  t  .0  C....rt  o  t  ha  n  .0 

fr;ln‘w...-.l..  i..  tl.o  llo..s.'  of  l-o.'.ls.  wh.lo  a  0....  -  0  o  1.  or.b 

n.-,v  bos.a-..  sittin-  at.  a  .;is.a..oo,  a.....s...g  as  ..'st  tl..-x  aa.  l,.osc 

,l.-oa.-v  1.0, .rs  in  w'l.i.-h  thoy  boar  ..otb...^  ot  tl.o  p.-o.-.a'.bnos.  a... 
;l;;,;ia-n,..  ..„.lorsta.,.l  tl...„.  if  tb..y  .Inb  S,.o  .  a  ...oo  utv  ot  a 

,.f  nltin.ato  ai.p.'al  has  fon.nl  son.o  a.lvooatos  ol  t  ...,-s  as  ib.j 
iii-o  bobl  .■..o.."b  to  .lolon.l  it  ...  both  Hoosos  ot  1  arbanuatL  >lr. 
Kaik.'s  (■...•riorbowovof.  tl„>  ...on.bor  for  Nortban.pto.i  .itov.'.l  that 
tl.o  bill  bo  .•.•rorro.l  to  ..  sobrl  oot„..i.ttoo.  A  prt..o,pa  ai'^ni...o..t  it..;,. I 

n. '-.inst  it  was,  that  it  involvo.l  tl.o  appot..t...o.,t  ot  tw..  ...oro  L'l’.al 

s.Tia.i,al  ollbaTs  in  tl.o  llonso  of  l.o.-.ls;  bnt  wbotbor  wo.v  to 

o. xoroiso  tb.'irlnn.'tioi,  in  that  llonso  (li.r.ni;  tl.o  ivooss,  w  b.-tbo.  tb.\ 
wor,'  t,.  b.-  takon  fron,  tl.o  bm.ob  or  ll...  p.-olosst.,.,  at  j’’'.  •'.al 
wbat  sbonbl  b,'  tl.o  a...o....t  of  tbmr  sab.r.os,  w.mv  p.....ts  Ht  t,  U 

(b'.-i.b',l  bvtbo  oo......itto.'.  It  has  boo.,  g.'.io.a  ly  ti..,bM...loo,l  tlwt 

ono  ...otivo  .•..lortai...'.!  bv  its  pro...otors  was  tl.o  olovat.on  ot  .  .r 
Pr.ab-ri.'  ’rb.•si...•r  fro...  tl.o  Low.t  llo.ts,-.  'I'bo  Ibatso  o  t  o........»s 

lo.a.l.l  bv  a  .,a.)oritv  of  lo.'.  to  Ptn,  that  tl.o  bill  s  .....bl  bo  roto.-p  J 

to  a  s..bm  ........nitfo,  in  ..llua-  wor.ls  that  ,t  sboubl  bo  .vjc'ot.al.  1  be 

n,oasn.-owas  snpporto.l  by  ono  of  iboso  anon.alotis  coal.t.o.is  to  «  ...  1 
otir  n'oont  narlia,..o.,tarv  bistorvbas  aoot.slo.neil  tts.  1  bo  y/m...  tl.ui 
oo.,ois..|v  snn.s  np  it  s  .ban.-rits :  “It  ontiroly  lailo.l  ...  pr..v,.bnL.  a 
ro.no.lv'for  that  wbiob  is  a  o.vat  attil  aokt.owlo.lgoil  ov.i— M/...  tit. 

want  .’.f  a  snitablo  oourt  of  last  appoal  to  oonol.t.b-  l.lti;at..m  ...  'I'H 
,natto.-s.  It  .loli...a  a.nl  ..ar.-..wo.l  tl.o  p.o.-o^ai.v.-  ot  tl..'  t  row., 
wboro  tl.o  ..saL'o  of  ayos  bad  loft  tl.o  ]).-o.-ooat.vo  b.-oad  ai.il  t..i.l>'b'.'.' • 
At  tb.-  san.o  li....'  that  it  did  this,  it  i.itrod.tood  it.t.ovat .o..s  l.ir  .ao.T 
startlit.o  that,  tl.o  otio  against  wbiob  it  was  .....inly  d.rooto.  .  e 
l.avo  far  I'.'o...  o.xba.tstod  tb.‘  objt'otioi.s  to  this  ...ost  it.iw  is.  a... 
t...o.*t.stit.tti..ttal  bill,  t..r  snr.'ly  ..otbit.g  o..tibl  be  .....to  .tt 
with  tb.-  praotio.'  of  Parliatn.'i.i  than  ll.iit  0..0  llottso  ot  tl.o  la'g.sa" 
tnro  sbonbl  oontint.o  to  bold  an  abnorn.al  aod  inygi.lar  soss.oi.  a 
tl.o  san.o  tin.o  that  tl.o  otbor  llo.isowas  roliovod  Iron,  tl.o  date  p 
atto..da..oo,  and  tl.o  ('.■<>wt.  was  dobarrod  fro...  all  ittlorfo.’o..oo. 
proxision  for  tl.o  oo.it i.itiot.s  sossioii  id'  tl.o  llonso  ot  Loi'ds  H'  '  * 
j.idioial  oapaoity  at  tl.o  san.o  tin.o  that  its  logislativo  Itiitotioi.s  xy  te 
snspo.idod,  was  oitbor  ri.lioiilo.tsor  upon  to  tl.o  very  giatvosl  stispniaa- 
1  f  nothing  n.oiv  was  intondod  titan  tl.o  lorn. at  ion  ol  a  C  otirl  ot  .  ppea 
disjoinod  fro...  tl.o  ordinary  operations  of  tbo  llottso  ot 
tl.o  obxiotis  oo.irso,  to  avoid  ooiif.tsioii,  was  to  l.avo  a  llonso  ot 
and  a  t'oiirt  of  Appoal  of  an  ontiroly  indopoudoi.t  obaraotor.  B-  ^ 
the  otbor  baud,  tl.o  uow  Court  was  to  roiitaiti  olotbod,  in  some  u'}* 
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torious  and  nndorina])lo  niannor  wifli  flm 

Wislatin.  l,o.ly,  tl,.  v.-ry  ••* 

as  that  one  bran, -I,  of  thi  looillat.Hv  l|  Z 

s>'sMon  vvlnlo  tlio  functions  of  tlio  two  otlun-s',- '"-'""i  •" 

London-  and  Di  hiiam  has  cvfsfd  oi,r.i.  ^  o^' 

past  been  laid  asid<‘  bv  inh'rinitv  and  ,itfe,.|,-  •  ba\,.  toi  a  loni,Mnno 

;lu.v.  They  bavo  oca'aipied  i'>r  nnniv  S 

in  (iroat  Hritaiii,  and  tlu*  aniount  wliiidi  fli  .  -  i  .  i  n<^ln‘st  (iKuavses 
and  abov,!  tlie  salaries  allot te, I  to  them  'liv  ‘•^‘‘•''•'ed,  over 

al)S()Intelv(*nonnoiLs.  With  rosnoct  fn  fl  •' 

I'een  proverbial  for  years  that  no  o„e  b,  nd,',"!'!!',’  e"''""’  ''' 

approximate  .'stiniate  of  the  in.-onie  wb;,.|.  1  i  ‘  nviai  an 

li'‘'"'cial  history  of  the  I’ad.linuton  .xstat,  is  r 
winch  will,  i)(‘rhaps,  mwer  ho  ch'arvd  nn  A  »"v.st(‘rv 

in  tho  lloiiMo  of  Lords  lias  dcchiriMl  i  1  *  l^*,^**  |)n‘lat(*, 

hulk  of  his  income  for  church  nurno^  !  hn-dsliip  has  spmit  the 
well  he  connncnd(‘(l  to  the  clcr<>-v  iml  7l  ^  which  may 

of  their  cmilec)  ,  l'„-th  " 

amount  of  ret iriJi.  pish),;  t!lr  J  "k  o*  hivour 

»:‘‘a*ss,tv  of  his  providiuir  an  immense  sun  Sr  T 

his  premiums  on  life  insurance  llism.wr-f  /  payment  of 

i:r<‘n.ier  his  desire  to  rin<  u  sh^^  x  ^ 

consciously  unahle  to  pertbrm  is  a  ivtirii  ^‘pictions,  which  he  is 

t J'o  palace  of  hhilham  t  ’h' T  f  ‘'^-'car, 

His  inconiiaijlotM^^^^  of 

hut  a  return,  moved  tbr  by  Sir  Ihmiamhi  a-year; 

ivccived  hy  his  lordship  d‘urim»-  the  la  t  tl  lonounts 

tuo  V(‘ars  Wo  flii/l  ^1. •  miiM  .uiUiiiiv  naanved  In 

tl'ird:  to  Cdl  Jil  I. ;  in  a'  ‘nrt'bT.’ t'p';  St'-'’'- ''' eb  ‘ "«  ■■* 

01  sixth  to  L-t  t  r—'  aa  •  ’  V  ,  ;  ui  a  fifth,  to  C;U,r)l;i  •  n»wl 

xinall  retinn-  pmisb,L,f^Cr^OO  !*' 

;m‘«it.  »onnd.al  np,,n The  e  el  i  w  by  (Jov-.r.i- 

J  '"'  lirst,  that  it  inhodnTes  T  i  n.ta^^r  T-'T  •‘‘‘  '«"K'-<.nn.ls. 

With  T  snoct  ;  1 1  .  '"  7'  7"  '  sin 

r  £  pf 

Seu™:™ 

•1  wider  (piostion  If  lx,’  i  joion\ .  Hut  the  fornuT  objection  oiiens 

IXMinds  of  the  linblic  nioT7  'T'''7'’TT'Ti''  «f  thonsinds 

pensions,  why  nro  tli  i  *  ’  Jire  to  be  allowed  to  n'tin*  on  ami)le 

<i.xnTl'a  ">«  inferior  riJJ; 

xpicndid  palace  and  his  m  ’  the  episcopal  Dives,  with  his 
1  and  his  enormous  revemies,  is  to  be  paid  a  ricli 
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tor  llif  li;il|.>t;in<'il  and  iiica|ia<Mtatfd  curate.  The  ouc 
tur  Ins  and.  we  kinnv.  Id.s  dan!,d.ter.s  Io„,  will,  ricli  ivl‘" 

.•tl.cr  c;n„,.„  alldrd  ,o  send  Id.s  children  1„  school  T  , 

Ins  hic  (or  .Co(M»(M.;  the  other  cannot  snare  from' his  l' 
"■"•"-.■••an  insnran.v  «  hi.-h  will  pay  his  fnlu>ral  c.X|,cnscs  •  '  '"'"‘''I 
I  <  linos  to  inicricr.'  wit  h  t  he  snstci  ta(  ion  of  a  ( 'lo-l  • 

I’l' 'l"'l  l""*  I  *  ■'  ilionitarv,  ”11111x1  the  Cl  '  1''"' 

n.,dand  he  only  a  collection  of  hcn-aps  •.,  ,,1  a ,  „  "I’ 

in  the  palace  nn.l  i:,;;;:; e  d! 
oc  ..red  hy  iloo.x,  and  comforted  «  ilh  crninhs  ?  ”  The  hil  I  " 

I'ntli  llonsi's  to  111,,  inctfahic  disgrace  of  (l„.  ‘  l'•■ls.sl•(l 

chnn-h.  and  the  Ic.^rislatiir,..  ”  on\crniiicii(,  the 

hhnni  rnt:”l>,  irusiiKii’s  (',ihm  i.aii’’hcs,. I, ..-t  (!,..(•  .11  • 

|■nn.•lp■,|J.nhhVations  of  ,h,.  month:  khdclmr^  •  I  r''!'"/.''''''' 

•  MU’Oliljll,  tfl)  *  I'  t  .  4»  I  1  nit(  of  (  I, 'nils. 

••'•■hc'.skc,..i,!:;.:..  -'-j. 'I'ii-nas.” 

-J  vols.  Svo*'-  i)  ,1,  .ir  i  Sular 

iii  <h..  Tim,.  .,f  W, si,.  '|).,viil'’  llenv ‘I,.,  •'"'tl-' ' “  ''"''■""1 

-•|>.-,  post  ^vo.:  .Sn.  (;...,ro. 

"  m-  in  Katfraria,”  .Svo.;  .\lrido,.'s  ••  l.'lro  ’I'  .  "ii  tli,. 

fcp.;  .Ia,.,:ifs  ■  |{i„:.  IWtl.  .'-'’  r'r 
•New  Zc.al.ind.”  in  2  \ols.  rovd  It  .  'li  i.ii  ’  Jl",)lu.rs  •  Mora  af 
ami  .\ai„|.;,|  llislorv  of  lh,.'  Coiini,...  f  t  “  <o.oy;i.apliv 

.'toiiihcni  .tfnVa."  hethe  K“,.v  I’r anci  ■  i-t  ‘1'“’  I "hahiiaiils  df 

••■'■I"'  V.mno  1.01., I”  he  lil  ''‘"‘".'.ts'.»'ttlini-of”K.air,ai.iaf’ 

•■'--mid  hs  Vi..,im  •”  :  •  4: 
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a  iu‘W  rdition  of*  ‘‘  Hoswi'll’s  Jolinson,”  with  ^Ir.  (h\ikor’s  final  oor- 
rtrtiniis  and  additions;  and  anotlu'r  lajually  inttavstiin;  ri'print  is  in 
pn'jKiralion  l>v  Mr.  Ik'iith'V,  nanudy  a  ooiuphdt*  lalilion  of  “  lloraca* 
AValpolf’s  Lt'Uors,”  newly  edited,  d'lie  annonneenuMits  of 

\\orks  in  jireparation  are  few:  C\)l.  liiike’s  “C'aptivity  in  l\nssi;i,”  fur 
llu‘  -dtli;  “  It  is  Nt'ver  Too  liateto  M(‘nd,”  a 'Tali',  In  (diaries  Iveadi', 
autlior  of  “  Christie  dohnstone;”  ‘'Paris  and  London,”  hy  Mrs. 
Trollope,  in  d  vols. ;  'The  Oxonian  in  >iorway,”  hy  the  Lev.  1*\  Mi*t- 
ealfe ;  ‘‘  Art  and  .Nature  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  by  (L  \V. 'fhorn- 
luirv  ;  a  volume  of  “  Ldinbiir^di  Kssays,” — in  emulation,  we  presume, 
of  tliosi'  whieli  have  I'luanated  from  the  lhi;j;Iish  Lnivi'i-sit  ies  ;  luaid- 
iul,^s  ill  Kii^lish  History,”  by  ITiehard  Ibthell;  ‘‘A  fSoei:il  History  of 
the  People  of  the  Southern  Ooiinties  of  Ihii^dand  in  Past  Lent  urios,” 
hv  (J.  Pohi'rts;  the  'Third  and  eonelndiin::  ^^)hlUl('  of  thi^“  Annals  of 
liui^laiid,”  I'jiitomized  from  eontt*ui[)orary  writers;  ‘‘  Pi'rny  Oomhs, 
a  Kauihle  after  TVrns  in  the  Valleys  and  (Jleiis  of  Devonshire,"  by 
(’lairlotte  (’hanter;  Alurrav’s  “Hand-book  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  and 
Somersi't;”  ‘‘A  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands,”  by 
doliu  ('rawfurd,  P.ILS.  ;  the  First  Volmue  of  the  lOssays  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson,  in  continuation  of  his  Works;  “'The  Hook  of  the 
Ai|u:iriuui,”  bv  Shirli'V  Hibberd;  and  “An  Account  of  the  Impor¬ 
tant  and  Jiapidly  Progressing  C'ulony  of  Hong  Kong,”  by  Sir  .lohu 
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